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Elen of Reigh. [Sept. 
But when the moon’s delirious beam, 
In giddy dour woos the stream, 
Its mellow’d light is so refined, 
Tes gentic Apple littering by,” 
Its t ) 
Like twinkle of a maidens es 
Rage all a at Sane 8 steepness, ‘ 
And see some aes that excel— 
Visions to dream of, not to tell— 
A downward soul of living hue, 
So mild, so modest, and so blue ! 


What am I raving of just now ? 
Forsooth, I scarce can say to you— 
A moo t river beaming by, 


Or holy of virgin’s eye-; 
Unconscious bard ! t perilous dreaming ! 
Is nought-on earth to thee Soe tn 


Will nothing serve, but beauteous women ?— 
No, nothingelse. But’tis strange to me, 
If you never heard aught of Elen of Reigh. 


But whenever you breathe the breeze of balm, 
Or smile at the frolics of the lamb, 
Or watch the stream by the light of the moon, 
Or weep for the rosebud that opes too soon, 
Or when any beauty of this creation 
Moves your delight or admiration, 
You then may try, whatever it be, 
That to compare with Klen of Reigh : 
But never presume that lovely creature 
Once to compare with aught in nature ; 
For earth has neither form nor face 
Which heart can ween or eye can trace, 
That once comparison can stand 
With Elen the flower of fair Scotland. 


*Tis said that angels are passing fair 
And a beings ;—I a they are: 
But for all their beauty of form and wing, 
If lovelier than the maid I sing, 
They needs must be—I cannot tell— 
Something beyond all parallel ; 
Something admitted, not believed, 
Which heart of man hath ne’er conceived ; 
But these are beings of mental bliss, 
Not things to love, and soothe, and kiss.— 
There is something dear, say as we will, 
In winsome human nature still. 


Elen, of Reigh was the flower of our wild, 
Elen of Reigh was an only child, 
A motherless lamb, in childhood thrown 
On bounteous Nature, and her alone ; 
But who can mould like that mighty dame 
The mind of fervour and mounting flame, 
The mind that beams with a glow intense 
For fair and virtuous excellence ! 
Not one! though many a mighty name, 


High margin’d on the lists of fame, 


< 
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toons ten, 
The world has own’d it, and may I! 
But most of all that right had she, 
The flower of our mountains, fair Elen of Reigh. 


But human life is like a river— 

Its brightness lasts not on for ever— 
That dances from its native braes, 

As pure as maidhood’s early days ; 

But seon, with dark and sullen motion, 
It rolls into its funeral ocean, _ 
And those whose currents are tlie slightest, 
And shortest run, are aye the brightest : 
So is our life—its latest wave 

Rolls dark atid solemn to the ; 
And soon o’ercast was Elen’s day, 

And changed, as must my lay. 


When beauty is in its rosy pri 

There is some inp tapedided eaiiian, 
To see all living worth combined 

In such a lovely being’s mind ; 
Each thing for which we would wish to live, 
Each grace, each virtue Heaven can give. 
Such being was Elen, if such can be ; 

A faith unstain’d, a conscience free, 

Pure Christian love and charity, 

All breathed in such a holy strain, 
The hearts of men could not refrain 
From wonder at what they heard and saw; 
Even greatest sinners stood in awe - 

At seeing a form and soul unshadow’d— 

A model for the walks of maidhood. 


You will feel a trembling wish to know, 
If such a being could e’er 
Her onward path of heavenly aim, 
To love a thing of mortal frame. 
Ah! never did heart in bosom dwell, 
jee ao i ges x cart th , 
Or with such ligaments 
Was twined another’s heart around ; 
But blush not—dread not, I entreat, 
Nor tremble for a thing so sweet. 


Not comel th with downy chin, 
Nor maanihontt’s gpailiioss form, could win 
One wistful look, or dew-drop sheen, 
From eye so heavenly and serene. 

-Her love, that with life began, 
Was set on thing more pure than man— 
*T was on a virgin of like mind, 4 
As pure, as gentle, as refined ; 
They in one cradle slept when 
Were taught by the same blessed tongue ; 
Aye smiled each other’s face to see— 
Were nursed upon the self-same knee ; 
And the first word each tongue could frame 


Was a loved playmate’s cheering name. 


Like two young poplars of the vale, 
Like two young twin roes of the dale, 


















































Elen of Reigh- 

They grew ; and life had no alloy,— 

They dome hoe ocia ties 2 ’d, they roved 
anced, sung, play’d, they roved, 

And O how dearly as they loved! 

While in that love, with reverence due, 

Their God and their Redeemer too 

Were twined, which made it the sincerer, 

And still the holier and the dearer. 


Each morning, when they woke from sleep, 
They kneel’d, and pray’d with reverence deep ; 
Then raised their sightly forms so trim, 

And sung their little roar be 
Then trippi y. 4 

They to fat op hand in hand ; 
Came home as blithesome and as bright, 
And slept in other’s arms each night. 


Sure in such sacred bonds to live, 
Nature has nothing more to give. 
So loved they on, and still more dear, 
From day to day, from year to year ; 
And when their flexile forms began 
To take the mould so loved by man, 
They blush’d—embraced each other less, 
And wept at their own loveliness, 
As if their bliss was overcast, 
And days of feelings pure were past. 


But who can fathom or reprove 
The counsels of the God of love, 
Or stay the mighty hand of Him 
Who dwells between the cherubim ? 
No man nor angel—All must be 
Submiss to his supreme decree. 
And so it hap’d that this fair maid, 
In all her virgin charms array’d,. 
Just when upon the verge she stood 
Of bright and seemly womanhood, 
From this fair world was call’d away, 
In mildest and in gentlest way. 
Fair world indeed ; but still akin 
‘To much of sorrow and of sin. 


Poor Elen watch’d the parting strife 
Of her she loved far more than life ; 
The placid smile that strove to tell 
To her beloved that all was well. 
O many a holy thing they said, 
And many a prayer together pray’d, 
And many a hymn, both morn and even, 
Was breathed upon the breeze of heaven, 
Which Hope, on wings of sacred love, 
Presented at the gates above. 


The last words into ether melt, 
The last squeeze of the hand is felt, 
And the last breathings, long apart, 
Like aspirations of the heart, 

Told that she now was left, 
A thing of love and joy bereft— 
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A sapling from its parent torn, 

A rose upon a widow’d thorn, 

A twin roe, or bewilder’d lamb, 

Reft both of sister and of dam— 
How could she weather out the strife 
And sorrows of this mortal life ! 


The last rites of funereal gloom, 
The pageant heralds of the tomb, 
That more in form than Sling tell 
The sorrows of the last farewell, 
Are all observed with decent care, 
And but one soul of grief was there. 
The virgin mould, so mild and meet, 
Is roll’d up in its winding sheet ; 
Affection’s yearnings form’d the rest, 
The dead rose rustles on the breast, 
The wrists are bound with bracelet bands, 
The pallid gloves are on the hands, 
And all the flowers the maid held dear 
Are strew’d within her gi bier ; 
A hundred sleeves with lawn are pale, 
A hundred crapes wave in the gale, 
And in a motley mix’d array 
The funeral train winds down Glen-Reigh. 
Alack ! how shortly thoughts were lasting 
Of the grave to which they all were hasting ! 


The grave is open; the mourners 
On eteanl skulls ‘of former days <<a 
The pall ’s withdrawn—in Ictters sheen, 
** Maria me ed eighteen,” 
Is read by all with heaving sighs, 
And ready hands to moisten’d eyes. } 
Solemn and slow the bier is laid 
Into its deep and narrow bed, 
And the mould rattles o’er the dead! ~ 1 


What sound like that can be conceived ? 
t thunder to a soul bereaved ! | 
When crumbling bones grate on the bier 
Of all the bosom’s core held dear ; 
’Tis like a growl of hideous wrath— 
The last derisive laugh of death— } 
Over his victim that lies under ; 
The heart's last bands then rent asunder, 
And no communion more to be | 
‘Till time melt in Eternity ! j 


From that dread moment Elen’s soul 
Seem’d to outfly its earthly goal ; 
And her refined and subtile frame, 
Uplifted by unearthly flame, 
Seem’d sou! alone—in likelihood, 
A spirit made of flesh and blood— 
A thing whose being and whose bliss 
Were bound to better world than this. 


Her face, that with new lustre beam’d, 
Like features of a seraph seem’d ; 
A meekness, mix’d with a degree 
Of fetvid, wild sublimity, 


e 
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rept pa ae = and her moods. 
She 
By the di 
Her holy hymns of the dead to 
For all her ‘and language bland 
Were of a loved and heavenly 
or pay eng er ee 
And of a late dear there ; 
But, watch’d full often, ears profane 
Once heard the following solemn strain :— 


MARIA GRAY. A SONG. 


1. 

Wuo says that Maria is dead, 

And that I in this world can see her never ? 
Who says she is laid in her cold death-bed, 

The prey of the grave and of death for ever ? 
Ah ! they know little of my dear maid, 

Or kindness of her spirit’s giver ! 
For every night she St onsaad side, 

By the morning bower, or the moonlight river. 


2. 
Maria was bonny when she was here, 
When fiesh and blood was her mortal dwelling ; 
Her smile was sweet, and her mind was clear, 
And her form all human forms excelling. 
But O! if they saw Maria now, 
With her looks of pathos and of feeling, 
They would see a cherub’s radiant brow, 
To ravish’d mortal eyes unveiling. 


3. 
The rose is the fairest of earthly flowers— 
It is all of beauty and of sweetness— 
So my dear maid, in the heavenly bowers, 
Excels.in beauty and in meetness. 
She has kiss’d my cheek, she has kemb’d my hair, 
And made a breast of heaven my pillow, 
And promised her God to take me there, 
Before the leaf falls from the willow. 


4. 
Farewell, ye homes of living men ! 
I have no relish for your pleasures— 
In the human face I nothing ken 
That with my spirit’s yearning measures. 
I long for onward bliss to be, 
A day of joy, a brighter morrow ; 
And from this bo: to be free, 
Farewell, thou of sin and sorrow ! 


O great was the wonder, and great was the dread, 
Of the friends of the living, and friends of the dead ; 


For every evening and morning were seen 

Two hare Petey J only one should have been ! 
Still hand in hand they moved, and sun 

Their hymns, on the walks they trode 2. OH young ; 





Elen of Reigh. 
And one night some of the watcher train 
Were said to have heard this holy strain 
Wafted upon the trembling air. 
' It was sung by one, although two were there:-- 


_ HYMN OVER A DYING VIRGEN: - 


1. 
ce thy redeeming love 
from the throne aboye, 
erie orc det laee bee? 
so ee 
hou who left’st the realms of day, 
head in a m lay, 
ate a Sng yA 
trusts in thee, and in thee alone ! 


2%. 
who once, as thy earthly rest, 
cradled on a virgin’s breast, 
Bon the-ssbued ame whe bold thee. doth, 
love to this virgin here! 


night the mysterious dame 
her father’s dwelling came ; 
maidens sat in chill di 9 
‘d, and call’d, till the break of day. 
dawning, with fond regard, 
t the bower where the song was heard, 
her form stretch’d on the green, 
lest corpse that ever was seen, — 
n balmy sleep reposed, 
ps and eyes were sweetly closed, 
t to awake and speak ; 

2 dimpling smile was on her cheek, 

pale rose there had a gentle glow, 
the morning's tint on a wreath of snow, 
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com: upon the green 

oul het nellanaun i 

’s hand, had the body laid ; 

er form there seem’d to rise, 

t odours of Paradise. 
temples and brow so fair, 

pane topiged in ber sapere Nelt; 
with a and holly band, 
book of God was in her right hand. 


well, ye flow’rets of sainted fam 
puaniee maidens eed frame ; 
; ve o'er your lives 

in ths you were not divided ! 
» blessed are they who bid adieu 


To this erring nature as pure as you! 


Mount Bancen, 
July 27th, 1829. 
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* THE MAUVAIS Pas.” 


Is there an individual, who has trod 
at all beyond the beaten track of life, 
who does not harbour within his mind 
the recollection of some incident or 
incidents of so eventful a nature, that 
it requires but the shade of an associa- 
tion to bring them forward from their 
resting-place, bright, clear, and dis- 
tinct,.as at the moment of their ex~ 
istence? We suspect there are many 
who, in their hours of solitude, might 
be seen to manifest symptoms of such 
reminiscences ; and many who, in the 
busy world, and amidst the hum of 
men, might also be seen to start as if 
visions of things long gone by were 
again before them, and to shrink with- 
in themselves, as though spirits of 
olden times “‘ were passing before 
their face, and causing the hair of their 
flesh to stand up.” 

It is now many years ago since an 
event of this character occurred to the 
writer of these pages. His event, how- 
ever, such as it is, would, in all proba- 
bility, never have been recorded on any 
other tablets than those of his own pri- 
vate thoughts, or have wandered 
yond the limited circle of others, who, 
trom natural causes, were interested in 
its details, hadit not, within the last few 
days, been brought vividly before him, 
by a writer, whose unrivalled descrip- 
tive powers have so often given a sem- 
blance of truth to tales of fiction, and 
excited a thrill on the recital of perils 
and adventures, where no personal in- 
terests were called forth to give addi- 
tional animation to the narrative. 


Long before they can these 
lines, the readers of Black wood’s Ma-« 


gazine will, doubtless, havemade them- 
selves uainted with Anneof Geier- 


stein ; and many a mountain traveller,- 


meena © eee 
ights epths i x 
will have borne testimony to the splen- 
did tation of Mont Pilate, ar- 
rayed in its gloomy panoply of ‘ va- 
pour, and clouds, and storms,” and 


will have followed the daring Arthur 
Philipson, with breathless interest, as 
tale of th == cautious way on the 
guaite &. i 

before him: and cogs "iaibam will 
be surprised, that a descrip- 

tion like this should make no ordi- 
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Illustrating a passage in the Novel of Anne of Geiersicin. 








A SCENE IN THE ALPS. 





nary impression on one, who, without 
the slightest pretensions to the vi 
and muscular activity of ahardy moun. 
taineer of the fifteenth century, once 
found himself in a predicament some- 
what similar, and oddly enough occa- 
sioned bya disaster akin to this, which 
so nearly proved fatal to the travellers 
from Lucerne. Believe me, Mr Editor, 
when, in Sir Walter Scott’s 34th page, 
I descended from the platform on which 
the adventurous son bade adieu to his 
father, and gained with him the nar- 
row ledge, creeping along the very brink 
of the precipice, days, months, and 
years shrunk away, and once again 
did I feel myself tottering on the air 
path way of the very platform, on which 
I also was once doomed to gaze, with 
feelings which time can never efface 
from my recollection. 
It was in the year 1818 that I arrived 
in the village of Martigny, a few days 
after that memorable catastrophe, 
when, by the bursting of itsicy mounds, 
the extensive Lake of Mauvoisin was, 
in an instant, let loose, pouring forth 
six hundred millions of cubic feet of 
waterover the peaceful and fruitful val- 
leys of the Drance, with the irresistible 
velocity of sixteen miles an hour, car- 
rying before its overwhelming torrent 
every vestige of civilized life which 
stood within its impetuous reach. The 
whole village and its environs exhi- 
bited a dreary scene of death and deso- 
lation. The landlord, with many 
others of his acquaintance and kins- 
folk, had been swept from their dwell- 
ing-places, or perished in their ruins. 
The wreck of a well-built English 
carriage occupied part of the inner 
court-yard, while the body, torn from 
its springs, had grounded upon a thick- 
et in the field adjacent. The plains 
through which the treacherous stream 
was now winding its wonted course, 
had all the appearance of a barren de- 
sert. Luxuriant meadows were con- 
verted into reservoirs of sand and gra- 
vel; and crops nearly ripe for the 
sickle, were beaten down into masses 
of corrupting vegetation. Here and 
there amorphous Pre of trees, beams, 
carts, stacks, and remnants of every 
description of building, were hurled 
against some fragment of rock, or other 
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over it, and it was and the place 
thereof was ate spt . 


AMES GENEREUSES ! 


* Un mouvement de la de nature 
vient de changer une contrée fertile et ri- 
ante en un theatre de désolation et de la 
misére, par l’irruption du lac de Get- 
roz, arrivée le 16 Juin 1818. Les victimes 
de cette catastrophe tendent leurs mains 
vers vous, images de la Divinité bienfai- 

Quelle occasion favorable d’exercer 


~~ 2 plaisir, en tarissant celles 
eur ” 

It was impossible to contemplate ef- 
fects wpe upon so awful a visi- 
tation, without a corresponding ex~ 


citement of s curiosity to follow 


the devastation to its source, and learn, 

from ocular inspection, the mode in 

which nature had carried on and com- 

pleted her dreadful operations. Ac- 

—_ i et ascertained that al- 
t 


roads, bridgeways, 
and pathways, were carried away, a 
circuitous course over the mountains 
was feasible to the very foot of the 
Glaciers of Mont Pleureur, which im~ 
pended over the mouth of the lac de 
Getroz, a guide was secured, and with 
him, on the following morning, be- 
fore sunrise, I found myself toiling 
through the pine-woods clothing the 
steep sides of the mountains to the 
east of Martigny. It is not, however, 
— — to enter sng =— 
(though interesting eno in their 
way) unconnected with the one sole 
object, which, while I am now wri- 


ting, hovers before me like Macbeth’s 


dagger, to the exclusion of other things 
of minor import. Suffice it to say, 
that as the evening closed, I entered a 


~ desolate large scrambling sort of man- 


sion, formerly, as I was given to un- 
derstand, a convent belonging to some 
monks of La T 3 a fact confirmed 
by sundry of its late gloomy 
possessors, round the dark dis- 
mantled — in pro yor was. to 
sleep. village, of which this 
mansion had formed a part, had been 
saved almost by miracle. A strong 
stone bridge, with some natural em- 


bankments, gave a momentary check 
oe p ogenen tame 
stantly rose, in ano minute 
menor, A mame i away all 


before it, oo 
on every ve > 
ous pe teem the bridge yielded, 
down it sunk, and gave immediate 
vent to the cataract. While I was 
looking towards the heights of Mont 
Pleureur, on whose crest the spires 
and pinnacles of the Glacier de Getroz 
were visible, a stranger joined the 
owner of the house in which I was 
lodged, and from their conversation I 
collected that he, with a companion, 
had that day visited the scene of ace 
tion. ‘ And yow saw it,” said the 
landlord. ‘“ I did,” was the reply. 
** And your companion?” —‘* No, 
for we dia not go the lower road,” 
observed traveller. ‘© How so? 
did you take the upper?” —“ We did,” 
was the answer. 
mais le Mauvais Pas ?”—*‘ 1 
replied the traveller. ‘“ Mon Diew!” 
exclaimed the landlord ; “ and your 
companion ?”—‘ He saw what it was, 
and returned.” wr alitechion tpeil 
of any extraordinary di ies, I pai 
no great attention to this dialogue, 
particularly as I had the of 
my guide that our course w be 
on the right bank of the river the 
whole way; and it was evident, that 
any thing like this Mauvais Pas of 
which the host and traveller spoke, 
was on the heights above the left 
bank. I therefore retired to rest, in 
high spirits, notwithstanding the 
sombre scowling looks of the monks 
which seemed to glance on me from 
their heavy black frames, ornament- 
ing the panelled walls of the cheer- 
less dormitory in which my pallet was 
stretched — quite sufficient, under 
other circumstances, to call up the 
recollection of every ghost and goblin 
slumbering in the mind, from the 
earliest traditions of nursery chro 
eel of the day promised, 
As the journey e i 
under the most favourable circum- 
stanves, = not only eae a 
tiguing, as some part. e 
was represented to be passable for 
horses, by which much time and la- 
bour mi oe wr sag gi were 
hired, and. another guide engaged to 
bring them: back ; and, as we qui 
the at early dawn, the 
of the rising sun were just glancing 











on the highest peaks of the Glaciers, 
at whose ‘base our excursion was to 
terminate. For the first three or four 
hours, sometimes on the plains, at 
other times defiling over the heights, 
according to the obstacles in 
by the recent devastation, we pursued 
our course without any other interest, 
than that uced by a succession of 
striking objects, ammidst the wildest 
exhibitions of mountain scenery I 
ever beheld. At length, we descend- 
ed into a valley of considerable ex- 
tent, affording a flat platform, of 
what had been hitherto meadow land, 
though now a wide plain, on whose 
surface, in every direction, were scat~ 
tered, in wild confusion, rocks and 
stones, and uprooted trees of all di- 
mensions, deposited by the torrent, 
which had now returned to its original 
channel, through which it was roaring 
over a bed of broken granite, forming 
a sort of loose and coarse shingle. This 
valley, though unconfined towards the 
west, was apparently closed in towards 
the east, immediately in our route, by 
@ stupendous barrier of ipitous 
rock, as if a mountain, impending 
over the river on our right, had shot 
forth one of its mighty arms for the 
purpose of arresting the waters in their 
progress. On drawing nearer, how- 
ever, a fissure, extending from the 
summit to the base, through the very 
heart of the rock, was perceptible, 
through which the river in a 
more confined channel. It naturally 
occurred to me, that, unless we could 
pass onwards through this fissure, we 
nothing for it but to return ; 
though having, in our morning’s pro- 
gress, more than once fi the 
stream, I concluded that a similar at- 
tempt would be made in the forth. 
coming case, in which I was confirmed 
by the two guides. When, however, 
we drew a little nearer, I remarked, 
that they looked forward repeatedly 
with something like an anxious cast of 
countenance, examining here and there 
at the same time certain blocks of stone 
embedded in small pools, on which, 
although there was a communication 
with the river, the current had no ef- 
fect, the communication being so far 
cut off, as to exclude even the slight- 
est ripple. ‘“ The waters are higher 
than they were yesterday,” said the 
one. ‘ And are rising at this moment,” 
replied the other, who was carefully 
watching the smooth side of one of 
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these detached blocks, half filling the 
calm and unruffled surface of one of 
these diminutive lakes. And again, 
with scrutinizing eyes, they. looked 
forward towards the fissure. ** Shall 
we be able to stem the torrent in yon- 
der spot?” I asked. ‘‘ We hope so,” 
they hastily answered; “ but not @ 
moment must be lost ;” and, suiting 
the action to the word, the horses 
were spurred on to a full trot, the 
eyes of both being now intensely fixed 
on something evidently in or near the 
river. ‘‘ Do you see a dark speck at 
the foot of the left hand precipice ?” 
observed one of the guides to me. 
**¥ do.”—‘ Monsieur,” continued he, 
“* the waters are rising rapidly, by the 
increased melting of the snows ; and 
if that dark stone is covered when we 
reach the fissure, our passage through 
the torrent will be hazardous, if not 
impracticable.” From that instant 
every eye was rivetted to the frags 
ment, which, instead of becoming 
more marked and visible, as we short« 
ened the intervening space, very sen 
sibly diminished in size; and, in 
spite of every effort to urge the horses 
on, soon dwindled to a speck, and was 
almost immediately after, to our great 
mortification, entirely lost under a 
ripple of white foam which broke over 
its highest point. ‘‘ Ce n’est plus né- 
cessaire d’avancer ; il faut s’arreter,” 
said the guides ; “ c'est fini.” The 
horses were accordingly reined in. 
We alighted, and I sat down in de~ 
spair to secure what I could by sketch- 
ing the magnificent scene before me ; 
demanding, in a tone of forlorn hope, 
if it was indeed impossible to pro« 
ceed, either by scaling the opposing 
barrier, or by any other circuitous 
route. On saying this, they again ex~ 
amined the margin of the river ; but 
it gave no encouraging sign. The 
white foam had even ceased to break 
over the hidden stone; a swift blue 
stream was hurrying over it, and not 
a token of its existence remained. 
While I continued my sketch, I ob- 
served that they were in earnest con- 
versation, walking to and fro, now 
looking back on the road we had 
travelled, and then casting their eyes 
upwards to the right ; the only words 
which I could distinctly hear, for they 
were more than once repeated, bein 

‘* Mais il faut avoir bonne téte—a-t-i 
bonne téte?” At length, one of them 
came up, and said, “‘ Monsieur, il y a 























un autre chemin, mais c'est dange- 
reux—c’est un mauvais pas! Avez 
yous bonne téte.” As the correctness 
of any answer to the conclusion of 
this address depended much upon 
divers owen and certain other 
data, which it behoved me to know, I 
begged him to describe a little more 
at large the precisenature of this Mau- 
vais Pas, the ominous term recalling 
in an instant the words I had heard 
from the traveller the night before. ~ 

The result of my enquiry was very 
vague. That it was high amongst 
the mountains, and somewhat dis- 
tant, there could be no doubt. That, 
in order to get to it, we must return, 
and cross the river below, where, be- 
ing wider, it might still be forded, 
were also preliminary steps. The 
heights on the right were, in the next 
place, to be gained, and that by no 
very inviting path, as I could see ; but 
these were not objections calculated 
to deter me from proceeding, and 
wherein the real difficulty consisted 
I could not distinctly discover. ‘‘ Is, 
then, this Mauvais Pas much more 
steep and difficult than the ascent 
which you have pointed out amongst 
those rockson the right ?”—*‘ Oh, no,” 
was the reply ; “ it is not steep at all ; 
it is on a dead level.”—* Is it, then 
very fatiguing ?”—‘ Oh, no; itis b 
no means fatiguing ; the ascent whic 
you see before you, is by far the most 
fatiguing part of the whole route.”— 
“ Is it, then, dangerous, owing to 
broken fragments of rock, or slippery 
grass?” for I had heard them mutter 
something about slipping. “ Oh, no ; 
it was on hard solid rock ; and, as for 
grass, there was not a blade upon it. 
It required but une bonne téte, car si 
on glisse, on est perdu!” This wind- 
ing up was certainly neither encou- 
raging nor satisfactory; but having 
so repeatedly heard the danger of 
these mountain passes magnified, and 
their difficulties exaggerated, and the 
vague information above mentioned, 
saving and except the definitive re- 
sult, being by no means in itself ap- 
palling, I expressed my readiness to 
try this path, if they had made up 
their minds to guide me. To this 
they consented ; and } ee er were 
instantly made ; *‘ for,” added they, 
* the day is waning, and you will find 
there is much to be done.” 

We remounted the horses, and has- 
tened back about.a mile to a wide part of 
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the river, which we succeeded in ford 
ing without much inconvenience ; and 
soon after left them at a spot from 
whence they could be sent for at lei- 
sure. We then turned again to the 
eastward, and soon reached the foot 
of the heights on the left bank of the 
river, forming the barrier which had 
— tac other side. Up 

ere we to mount, press 
ing onwards through brake and brier, 
boughs and bushes, to the summit of 
the ridge. During this part of the 
task, I endeavoured to pick up fur« 
ther particulars ting the wind- 
ing up of our adventure; but all I 
eould learn was, that, in consequence 
of the suspension of all communica- 
tion in the valleys below, by the de- 
struction of the roads and bridges, a 
chamois-hunter had, since the catas« 
trophe, passed over this path, and 
that some work-people, on their way 
to repair the bridges, finding it prac- 
ticable, had done the same ; but that 
it had never before been used as a 
regular communication, and certainly 
never would again, as none, but from 
sheer necessity, would ever think of 
taking advantage of it. But, by way 
of neutralising any unfavourable con= 
clusions I might draw from these re-« 
presentations, they both added, that, 
from what they then saw of my 
capabilities in the art of climbing— 
for the road, here and there, required 
some trifling exertion—they were sure 
I should do very well, and had no 
reason to fear. Thus encouraged, I 
proceeded with confidence ; and, in 
the course of rather more than an 
hour’s sharp ascent, we attained a 
more level surface in the bosom of a 
thick forest of pine and underwood, 
fronted, as far as I could — from 
occasional glimpses through gaps and 
intervals, by a grey dull curtain of 
bare rock. ‘* We are approaching the 
Mauwvais Pas,” said one of the guides. 
—‘ Is it as rough as this?” said I, 
floundering as I was through hollows 
of loose stones and bushes.—“ Oh, 
no ; it issmooth as a floor,” was the 
reply.—‘* In a few minutes we shall 
be on the Pas,” said the other, as we 
began to descend on the eastern de- 
clivity of the ridge we had been mount- 
ing for the last hour. And then, for 
the first time, I saw below me the val- 
leys of the Drance spread forth like 
amap, and that it required but half-a- 
dozen steps at most to have cleared 
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every impediment to my descending 
amongst them, in an infinitely shorter 
time than I had expended in mount- 
ing to the elevated spot from whence 
I looked down upon them. And then, 
too, for the first time, certain misgi- 
vings, as to the propriety of going 
further, and a shrewd guess as to the 
real nature of the Mauvais Pas, flash- 
ed across me, in one of those sudden 
heart-searching thrills, so perfectly 
defined in the single word crebling— 
a provincial term, expressing that 
creeping, paralyzing, twittering, pal- 
pitating sort of sensation, which a ner- 
vous person might be supposed to feel, 
if, in exploring a damp and dark dun- 
geon, he placed his hand unadvisedly 
— some cold and clammy substance, 
which his imagination might paint as 
something too horrible to look at. 

But whatever were the force and 
power of these feelings, it was not now 
the time to let them get the mastere 

hip. It was too late to retract—I 
had gone too far torecede. It would 
have been unpardonable to have given 
two Swiss guides an opportunity of 
publishing throughout the cantons, 
that an Englishman had flinched, and 
feared to set his foot where a foreign 
traveller had trod the day before. On 
then -E. went, very uncomfortable, I 
will candidly confess, but aided and 
impelled, notwithstanding, by that in- 
stinctive sort of wish, common, I be- 
lieve, to all people, to know the worst 
in extreme cases. Curiosity, too, had 
its share—not merely excited by the 
ultimate object for which I was about 
to venture myself in mid air, but a 
secret desire to see with my own eyes 
a pass which had so suddenly and un- 
expectedly assumed importance in my 
fate. And after all, though there were 
very unequivocal symptoms of some- 
thing terrible in the immediate vi- 
cinage of the undefined grey skreen of 
rock before me, I had as yet no cer- 
tainty of its appalling realities. 

For a furlong or twono great change 
was mage pow there was a plentiful 
supply of twigs and shrubs to hold 
by, and the path was not by any means 
nie In short, I began to shake 
off all uneasiness, and smile at. my 
imaginary fears, when, on turning an 
angle, I came to an abrupt -termina- 
tion of every thing bordering on twig, 
bough, pathway, or greensward ; and 
the Mauvais Pas, in all its fearfulness, 
glared upon me! For a foregtound, 
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(if that could be called a foreground, 
separated, as it was, by a gulf of some 
fathoms wide, ) an unsightly facing of 
unbroken precipitous rock bearded me 
on the spot from whence I was to take 
my departure, jutting out sufficiently 
to conceal whatever might be the state 
of affairs on the other side, round 
which it was necessary to pass by a 
narrow ledge like a mantel-piece, on 
which the first guide had now placed 
his foot. The distance, however, was 
inconsiderable, at most, a few yards, 
after which, I fondly conjectured we 
might rejoin a pathway similar to that 
we were now quitting, and that, in 
fact, this short but fearful trajet con- 
stituted the substance and sum-total 
of what so richly deserved the title of 
the Mauvais Pas. “ Be firm; hold 
fast, and keep your eye on the rock,” 
said the guide, as I, with my heart in 
my mouth, stept out.—‘‘ Is my foot 
steadily fixed ?”’—** It is,” was the 
answer ; and, with my eyes fixed up- 
on the rock, as if it would have open« 
ed under my gaze, and my hands 
hooked like claws on the slight pro- 
tuberances within reach, I stole silent- 
ly and slowly towards the projection, _ 
almost without drawing a breath. Ha- 
ving turned this point, and still found 
myself proceeding, but to what de- 
gree, and whether for better or worse, 
I could not exactly ascertain, as I most 
pertinaciously continued to look upon 
the rock, mechanically moving foot 
after foot with a sort of dogged perse- 
verance, leaving to the leading guide 
the pleasing task, which I most ane 
xiously expected every moment, of as- 
suring me that the deed was done, and 
congratulating me on having passed 
the Mauvais Pas. But he was silent 
as the grave—not a word escaped his 
lips ; and on, and on, and on did we 
tread, slowly, cautiously, and hesita- 
tingly, for about ten minutes, when I 
became impatient to learn the extent 
of our progress, and enquired whether 
we had nearly reached the other end. 
“* Pas encore. ’—*‘ Are we half way ?” 
—‘A peu prés,” were the replies. 
Gathering up my whole stock of pre- 
sence of mind, I requested that we 
might pause a while, and then, as I 
deliberately turned my head, the whole 
of this extraordinary and frightful 
scenery revealed itself at a glance. 
Conceive an amphitheatre of rock 
forming, throughout, a bare, barren, 
perpendicular precipice, of I knew 


























not how many hundred feet in height, 
the two extremities diminishing in 
altitudeas they approached the Drance, 
which formed the chord of this arc ; 
that on our left constituting the bar- 
rier which had impeded our progress, 
and which we had just ascended. 
From the point where we had stepped 
upon the ledge, quitting the forest and 
underwood, this circular face of pre- 
cipice commenced, continuing, with- 
out intermission, till it united itself 
with its corresponding headland on the 
right. The only communication be- 
tween the two being along a ledge in 
the face of the precipice, varying in 
width from about a foot to a few 
inches; the surface of the said ledge, 
moreover, assuming the form of an 
inclined plane, owing to an accumu- 
lation of small particles of rock, which 
had, from time immemorial, shaled 
from the heights above, and lodged 
on this slightly projecting shelf. 
The distance, from the time taken to 
pass it, I guessed to be not far short of 
a quarter of amile. At my foot, li- 
terally speaking, (for it required but 
a semiquaver of the body, or the loo- 
sening of my hold, to throw the cen- 
tre of gravitation over the abyss, ) were 
> the valleys of the Drance, 
through which I could perceive the 
river meandering like a silver thread ; 
but, from the height at which I look- 
ed down, its rapidity was invisible, 
and its hoarse brawling unheard. The 
silence was absolute and solemn ; for, 
fortunately, not a zephyr fanned the 
air, to interfere with my precarious 
equilibrium. 

There was noinducement for theless- 
er birds of the field to warble where we 
were, and the lammer-geyers and the 
eagles, if any had their eyries amidst 
these crags, were revelling in the ban- 
quet of desolation below. As I look« 
ed upon thisawfully magnificent scene, 
a rapid train of thoughts succeeded 
each other. I felt as if I was contem- 
plating a world I had left, and which 
I was never again to revisit ; for it was 
impossible not to be keenly impressed 
with the idea, that something fatal 
might occur within the space of the 
next few minutes, effectua cmere 
ing my return thither as a living be« 
ing. Then, again, I saw before me 
the forms and figures of many I had 
left—some a few hours, some a few 
weeks before. Was I to see them 
again or not? ‘The question again 
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and again repeated itself, and the of- 
tener, perhaps, from a feeling of pre« 
sumption I experienced in even whis- 
pering to myself that I decidedly 
should. “ Si on glisse, on est perdu !” 
how horribly forcible and true did 
these words now appear,—on what a 
slender thread was life held! A tri- 
fling deviation in the position of a foot, 
and it was over, I had but to make 
one single step in advance, and I was 
in another state of existence. Such 
were a few of the mental feelings 
which suggested themselves, but others 
of a physical nature occurred. I had 
eat nothing since leaving the old con- 
vent, the ee — on the moun- 
tains had so s med my appetite, 
that by the time 1 had oiled the 
summit we had just quitted, I felt not 
only a good deal exhausted, but ex- 
tremely hungry. But hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, followed me not on the 
ledge. A feast would have had no 
charm, and miles upon a level road 
would have been as nothing. Every 
sense seemed absorbed in getting to 
the end ; and yet, in the midst of this 
unenviable position, a trifling inci- 
dent occurred, which actually, for the 
time, gave rise to something of a plea- 
surable sensation. About midway I 
espied, in a chink of the ledge, the 
beautiful and dazzling blossom of the 
little gentiana nivalis, and, stopping 
the guides while I gathered it, I ex- 
pressed great satisfaction in meeting 
with this lovely little flower on such a 
lonely spot. And I could scarcely help 
smiling at the er of these ho- 
nest people, who, from -that moment, 
whenever the difficulties increased, 
endeavoured to divert my attention, 
by pointing out or looking for another 
specimen. We had proceeded good 
part of the way, when, to my dismay, 
the ledge, narrow as it was, became per- 
ceptibly narrower, and, at the distance 
of a yard or two in advance, I observed 
a point where it seemed to run to no- 
thing, int ted by a protuberant 
rock. I said nothing, waiting the result 
in silence. The guide before me, when 
he reached the point, threw one foot 
round the projection, till it was firmly 

laced, and holding on thé rock, then 

rought.up the other.—What was I 
todo? Like Arthur Philipson’s guide, 
Antonio, I could only say, ‘* I was no 
goat-hunter, and had no wi to 
transport me from cliff to cliff like a 
raven.‘ I cannot perform thatfeat,” 
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said I to the guide; ‘I shall miss the 
invisible footing on the other side, and 
—then!”—They were prepared for the 
case ; one of them ha to have a 
short staff; this was handed forward, 
and formed a slight rail, while the 
other, stooping down, seized my foot, 
and placing it in his hand, answered, 
** Tread without apprehension, it will 
support you firmly as the rock itself ; 
be steady—go on.” I did so, and re~ 
gained the ledge once more in safety. 
The possible repetition of such.an ex 
ploit was not by any means to my 


taste, and I ventured to oa the, 


foremost guide as to the of its 
recurrence, = the difficulties - 
in store. Without pretending to dis- 
guise _— he nr to dilate 
wu the portion of our peregrina- 
tom still in reserve, when the other 
interrupted him impatiently, and in 
French, instead of Patois, (forgetting, 
in his anxiety to enjoin silence, that 
I understood every word he uttered, ) 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Not a word more, I en- 
treat you. Speak not to him of danger; 
this is not the place to excite alarm ; 
it is our business. to r and ani-« 
mate ;” and in the true spirit of his ad- 
vice, he immediately pointed toa bunch 


of little gentians, exclaiming, ‘ Eh, 
donc, qu’elles sont jolies! Regardez. 


ces charmantes fleurs!” 
I had accomplished half the distance, 
and had formed a correct opinion as to 
what remained in hand, the pon yarent 
of turning back had more than once 
cugguated anal ; but on looking round, 
the A errr of the Lae already 
passed presented so revolting an a 
= that what with he risk to 
be incurred in the very act of turning 
about, and forming any thing like a 
pirouette in my present position, add- 
ed to an almost insurmountable un- 
willingness to recede, for the reasons 
above mentioned, and the chance that, 
as it could not well be worse, the re- 
mainder might possibly be better, I 
decided on going on, estimating every 
additional inch asa valuable accession 
of space, with a secret proviso, how- 
ever, in my own mind, that nothing 
on earth should induce me to return 
the same way, notwithstanding the 
declaration of the guides that they 
knew of no other line, unless a bridge, 
which was impassable yesterday, had 
been made passable to-day ; and we 
knew the people were at work, for a 
man had gone before us with an axe 
over his shoulder. 
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Thus persevering with the speed of. 
a tortoise or a sloth, the solemn slow. 
movements of hand and foot forcibly. 
reminding me of that cautious antosal, 
we at last drew near to a more acute 
point in the curve of this gaunt am-« 
phitheatre, where it bent forward 
towards the river, and consequently 
we were more immediately ted 
by the precipice forming the continu. 
ation of that on which we stood, 
3 keeping my head obliquely turn- 

inwards, I had hitherto in great 
measure avoided more visual com« 
munication than I wished with the 
bird’s-eye prospect below ; but there 
was no possibility of excluding the 
smooth bare frontage of rock right a« 
head. There it reared itself from the 
clods beneath to the clouds above, 
without outward or visible sign of fret 
or fissure, as far as I could judge, on 
which even a chamois could rest its 
tiny hoof ; for the width of whatever 
ledge it might have was diminished, 
by the perspective view we had of it, 
to Euclid’s true definition of a mathe« 
matical line, namely, length without 
breadth. At this distance of time, I 
have no very clear recollection of the 
mode of our exit, and cannot speak 
positively as to whether we skirted any 
part of this perilous wall of the Ti- 
tans, or crept up through the corner 
of the curve by some fissure leading 
to the summit. I have, however, a 
wt ae and agreeable recollection 
of the moment when I came in con- 
tact with a tough bough, which I wel« 
comed and grasped as I would have 
welcomed and grasped the hand of; 
the dearest friend I had upon earth, 
and by the help of which I, in a very 
few more seconds, scrambled upwards, 
and set my foot once more, without 
fear of slips or sliding, on a rough 
heathery surface, forming the bed of 
a ravine, which soon led us to an up- 
land plateau, on which I stood as in 
the garden of paradise. 

In talking over our adventure, one 
of the guides mentioned a curious cir- 
cumstance that had occurred either to 
himself or a brother guide, I forget 
which, in the course of their practice. 
He was escorting a traveller over a 
rather dizzy height, when the unfor« 
tunate tourist’s head failed, and he 
fainted on the spot. Whereupon the 
mountaineer, a strong muscular man, 
with great presence of mind, took up 
his charge, threw him over his shoul= 
der, and coolly walked away with him 
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till he came to a place of safety, where 
he deposited his burden, and awaited 
the return of sense ; ‘‘ but,” added he, 
**had such a misfortune occurred on 
the Mauvais Pas, you must have sub- 
mitted to your fate; the ledge was too 
narrow for exertion,—we could have 
done nothing.” 

We were now not much more than 
a league from our original destination, 
a space of which, whether fair or foul, 
I cannot speak with much precision, 
so entirely was eyery thought and 
sense engrossed in the business which 
had occupied so large a portion of the 
last hour. It is merely necéssary to 
inform the reader, that at the expira- 
tion of a given time, I stood before the 
ruins of a stupendous mound formed 
of condensed masses of snow and ice, 
hurled down from above by the im- 
perceptible but gradual advancement 
of the great Glacier of Getroz, nursed 
in a gorge beneath the summit of 
Mont Pleureur. Not a moment pass- 
ed without the fall of thundering ava- 
lanches, bounding from rock to rock, 
till their shattered fragments, floun- 
dering down the inclined plane of 
snow, finally precipitated themselves 
into the bed of the ¢hannel through 
which the emancipated Lac de Mau« 
voisin had, in the brief s of: half 
an hour, rushed, after it succeed< 
ed in corroding the excavated galleries, 
and blown up in an instant its’ icy 
barrier. 

Seated on a knoll immediately front- 
ing the stage on which this grand 
scenery was represented, we rested for 
some time, during which we were 
joined by one or two of the workmen 
employed in repairing the roads and 
bridge to which the guides had allu- 
ded ; and the first question asked was, 
* Peut on le traverser?” No direct 
answer followed; it was evidently, 
therefore, a matter of doubt, requiring 
at least some discussion, during which, 
although the parties conversed in an 
under-tone, I again heard, more than 
once, the disagreeable repetition of 
‘* Mais, a-t-il bonne téte?’ and a re« 
ference was finally made to me. It 
seems the bridge had been completely 
destroyed, but some people had that 
morning availed themselves of the 
commencement of a temporary accom< 
modation, then in a state of prepara- 
tion, and had crossed the chasm ; and 
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provided Monsieur had a bonne. téte, 
there was no danger in following their 
example. Hesitation was out of the 
question ; for whatever might be the 
ssible extent of risk, in duration and 
egree it clearly could bear no compa- 
rison with the Mauvais Pas, the dis- 
comfiting sensations of which were still 
too fresh in my recollection to indulge 
a thought of encountering them a se- 
cond time in the same day. I there 
fore decided on the bridge without 


more ado, coute qui coute ; and as we 


descended towards the river, I had 
soon the pleasure of seeing it far be« 
low me, and plenty of time to make 
up my mind as to the best mode of 
ferrying myself over. ‘Of the original 
arch not a vestige remained ; but across 
two buttresses of natural rock I could 
distinguish something like a tight rope, 
at the two extremities\of which little 
moving things, no bigger than mites, 
were bustling about,;and now and 
then I could ive one or two of 
these diminutive monocules venturing 
upon this apparently frail line of com- 
munication. A neater view afforded 
no additional encouragement. At a 
depth of 90 feet below roared the 
Drance, foaming and dashing with in- 
conceivable against its’ two 
adamantine abutments, which here 
confined the channel within a space of 
about 30 or 40 feet. From rock to 
rock, athwart the gulf, two pine poles 
had that morning been thrown, not 
yet rivetted er, but loosely rest- 
fe side by side. It certainly was not 


* As full of peril, and adyent’rous spirit, 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear ;”’ 


but it was, notwithstanding, a very 
comfortless piece of footing to contem« 
plate. Ye marinersof England, who 
think nothing of laying out on a top- 
sail-yard to an earing* in a gale 
of wind, might have smiled at such a 
sight, and crossed merrily over, with- 
out the vibration of a nerve; but let 
it be recollected, as a balance for a 
landsman’s fears, that these two spars 
were neither furnished with accommo- 
dating jack-stays, supporting foot- 
ropes, nor encircling gaskets, to which 
the outlayer might cling in case of 
emergence. There they rested, one 
end on each projecting promontory of 





* The technical term for an operation necessary in reefing topsails. 
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the chasm, in all their bare nakedness. 
In the morning, I might have paused 
to look before I leaped; but what 
were 40 or 50 feet of pine vaulting, 
in comparison with the protracted mi- 
sery of a quarter of a mile of the 
Mauvais Pas? So forthwith commit- 
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ting myself to their support, on hands 
and knees I crawled along, and in 
few minutes trode again on terra firma, 
beyond the reach of further risk, ree 
joicing, and, I trust, not ungrateful 
for the perils I had escaped. 

E. S, 





ODF TO THE HARP OF ZION. 


By H. S. Rrppett. 


1. 

Harr of the holy heart and hand, 
May I awake thy sacred tone, 

Far ’mid this wild and lonely land, 
Where many a martyr’s moss-gray stone 

Remains in hallow’d light, to tell 
Where lone and low the ashes lie 

Of hearts who loved thy numbers well, 
And dared for thee to die ; 

Exulting in the mortal pain 

Which they were ne’er to feel again ? 


2. 
When persecution’s ruthless power 
Sent godless murderers abroad, 
These wilds, at midnight’s deepest hour, 
Have heard the hymns sung out to God, 
That died away by Babel streams, 
Like wailings of the desert wind, 
When exiled hearts recall’d the dreams 
Of homes far left behind, 
And scenes of Zion’s holy hill, 
Where all thine echoes then were still. 


3. 
Thy strains were as eternal ties 
Of sympathy, which bound in one 
The souls of those that could despise 
All influence else below the sun. 
And through these solitudes, though far 
Their weary feet were doom’d to roam, 
Bright glow’d thou as their polar star, 
Pointing their hopes to home, 
And Him who o’er this scene of clay 
Once wander’d homelessly as they. 


4. 
The h wing of ages hath 
Gwent ver this world of woe and crime, 
Since slept the holy bards in death, 
That woke thy harmonies sublime: 
But Time, which sheds its darkness o'er 
The pride of all created things, 
Can never dim the heavenly lore 
That melted from thy strings ; 
Nor sever from immortal thought, 
The wisdom that thy light has taught. 
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5. 

There is a sun which cannot-set, 

A power whose influence cannot die ; 
The hand its cunning may forget, 

And stars-may fade from out the sky ; 
But thou shalt to the soul be known, 

As that which can a charm impart, 
When all the earth-born hopes of man 

Have faded from the heart— 
A boon that then can bless him more 
Than all the wealth the world e’er bore. 


6. 
Twas thine to wake triumphal dirge 
O’er Egypt's ocean- buried land ; 
And thine the lofty plaints to urge 
Of him who dwelt in Uzz’s land. 
And it was thine to bear abroad 
That radiance of prophetie song, 
Which taught the love and truth of God 
The sons of men among ; 
And thine to pour in Salem’s halls 
That strain which every heart recalls. 


7. 
My early days have been upon 
e lonely mountains pass’d away ; 
But I have holier longings known 
Than those that grow but to decay— 
Yes, I have long’d those vales to see 
Which gave ——— anthems birth, 
On Zion’s holy hill to be, 
And kneel upon its earth: 
That earth which holier feet have trode 
Than those that bore the Ark of God ! 


8. 
To share one drop of Hermon dew, 
To pull one rose of Sharon’s Vale, 
And see the vines on Carmel’s brow 
Spread their bright glories to the gale, 
I’d face the desert blast, which bids 
The burning sky be wrapt in gloom, 
Steer on through wind-rear’d pyramids, 
Or brave the dread Simoom, 
If Heaven but will’d to bear me o’er 
The waves of Jordan’s hallow’d shore. 


9. 

And though Engedi’s caverns vast, 
onan the — and lifeless sea, 

e m’s home in 5 

My estined dwelling plae should be, 
The Lensty heart might have its meed, 

The soul its silent power of prayer ; 
And if man could be bless’d indeed, 

Could Heaven not bless him there, 
And guard his orisons sublime 
Mid regions of that hallow’d clime ! 
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10. 

Yet all is vain but.that which wakes ~ 

The longings that can never die, 
And mortals err when will partakes 

Of aught that leads not to the sky. 
No feeling of unholy strife 

Can wrest oe / sheer a hand, 

And point to a! 8 of life 

Within a counted baths 
Else he who sleeps on Pisgah lone 
Had pass’d to goodly Lebanon. 


11. 

I’ve shared of hope like other men, 

I’ve known the joys which others knew, 
And life hath had its moments when 

Thorns but remain’d where roses grew ; 
And he who recks of earthly fame 

May live to find its charms depart, 
Or but the fading laurels claim 

To wreathe a wither’d heart ; 
The charm, bless’d Lyre, that springs of thee, 
Must live when Time hath ceased to be. 


32. 
And o’er thy chords, though never more 
May fall the wonted light divine,— 
Else how to wake their slumbering lore 
Had e’er essay’d this hand of mine ?— 
Yet shall this with humble hope 
Plead for a aes star from him, 
Who, though yon sky its orbs should drop, 
And nature all grow dim, 
Can o'er the spirit shed a ray 
More bright than nature’s earliest day. 


13. 
But not of days when words shall be 
The heart's deep truth alone—and sung 
In strain bless’d as the harmony 
Of Eden when its bowers were young, 
Thou now shalt sing—days when no gloom 
Shall mar the sky’s immortal hue, 
Spread o’er the yales of endless bloom, 
Along the vales of dew, 
When weary breezes die away, 
Sick with the fragrance of the day; 


14. 

But of the tunes of early time, 

Ere oceans had Ararat lash’d, 
By which the blood-red prints of crime 

Were from the: world’s wide surface wash ‘d. 
And if pa wandering lore recall 

One faded image from the past, 
The strains may not prove idle all 

To human hearts at last. 
Thus moved by hope, with trembling hand 
I touch the Harp of Judah’s Land.* 


“Itis necessary to the understanding of this ode, to state, that it forms the introduc- 
tion to a MS. work of great talent, entitled ‘* Songs of the Ark.” 
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ATTILA, KING OF THE HUNS. 


By F, L. Z, Werner. 


Weenen, although decidedly infe- 
rior to Miillner and Grill » is 
nevertheless a very distingui mem- 


ber of the New German School of 
Tragedy. His conception of character 
is vigorous, his delineation spirited ; 
his imagination wild, vivid, creative ; 
and, in compatriot estimation, his 

tic beauties are probably enhanced by 
the strong tint of mysticism, which, 
to our commonplace insular habit of 
at least withing to understand what 
we read, materially offuscates their 
brilliancy. One of his Tragedies, in 
which the downright horrors of Lillo’s 
Fata Curiosity are relieved by the 
ideal tone of this mystically superna- 
tural colouring—if we may thus de- 
scribe the species of fatalism whence 
Werner derives the crimes of his 
Twenty-FourtH oF Frsruary— 
has been sometime ago made known to 
our readers. In others of his plays, 
such as Diz Séunz ves THAts, and 
Das Krevz AN DER Ostsex, the Sons 
of the Valley, and the Cross upon the 
Baltic, this tint becomes so overpower- 
ingly deep a dye as to set our powers 
of penetration absolutely at defiance ; 
wherefore, without presuming to ques 
tion their merits, we shall humbly ab- 
stain from the attempt to give any 
account of those works. Atria, the 
subject of the present article, hes 
enough of it to mark the character of 
the author’s genius, without altoge- 
ther perplexing the simpler-minded 
reader, at least in the greater part of 
the Tragedy ; and the piece is pecu- 


liarly interesting in other respects. It 
appears to be a kind of amende hono- 
rable offered by Werner, after his con- 
version to Catholiciem, for the heinous 
offence committed during his heretical 
condition, in beginning his dramatic 
career with an Historical Play in ho- 
nour of Martin J.uther—highly enco< 
miastic, of course, of its hero. In 
ATTILA, to counterbalance such eulo- 
gies, the virtues and piety of the saint- 
ed Pope Leo the Great, whose inter 
vention, it will be recollected, preser« 
ved Rome from the destructive fw 
of the savage Huns, are literally rai 

to all but divine honours ; whilst with 
the power of miracle-working he is 
liberally endowed. But, to most read 
ers, what may appear chiefly remark 
able, is, the very new light. in which 
the Hun conqueror himself is present« 
ed. Attila, whom, from our nurseries 
upwards, through our legendary equal< 
ly as through our classical studies, we 
have been used to consider as the most 
stupidly and ruthlessly ferocious of 
bloody tyrants, it has lately pleased 
some an scholars, including Were 
ner, to depict as a man of powerful in 
tellect, and of the most amiable dis- 
position, who exercises his dreadful 
office of the Scourge of God through 
motives of universal, pure, and en- 
lightened philanthropy. 

The opens with the storm- 
ing of Aquileia by Attila and his Huns. 
The citizens implore mercy ; the Hun 
general, Valamir, rejects their entrea- 
ties, and bids his troops 


Burn, plunder !—Such is Attila’s command : 
And Attila’s commands are ever just ! 
The Huns. What Attila commands is ever just ! 


The Huns disperse to. execute these agreeable as just commands ; whilst 
the Aquileians, with their Christian clergy, lament their fate, and a Druid 
Chorus celebrates Attila’s triumph—We no more know what the Druids had 


to do with Attila, than why the 
halla. 


uns should be admitted, after death, to Wal- 
Hildegunde, a Burgundian princess and amazon, now enters with a 


choral troop of warlike virgins, and the despairing multitude address their 
supplications to her, as to a future mother. Coldly and hoarsely she replies ; 


A future mother ?—I ?— Ye err. people ; 
Mine is a different, weightier Hid, en 


I, to the 


of God am closely 


nd. 


A Virgin. Oh, lady, have merey upon their despair, 


That hereafter the 


Gods reject not thy pray’r! 
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Second Virgin. Whatever their sin, whatever their guilt, 
Tis atoried by the oceans of blood we have spilt ! 
Chorus of Virgins. Turn hither thy glances, now stiffen’d in death, 
And warm them to life in humanity’s breath ! 
Hild. From me, what would you? He the flames who kindled 
Must quench them—Do you deem me Attila? 
Is’t mine to hinder what his rage commands ? 
People. Oh, then, have mercy, thou God of all Grace ! 
Hild. So right—Invoke your God—but dare not hope ! 
Superior to all Gods is Attila. 
Attempt to curse him—You have my permission— 
A curse weighs heavier than lead, but lights not 
Upon the Scourge of God ! 
Mass Priest. This Attila, 
In the Mediator’s holy name, I eurse ! 
A Woman. Away to death ! Compassion dwells not here ! 
(The Aquileians go off wailing.) 
Hild. Compassion dwells not here—No! nought save vengeance! 
Oh, hear them, ye avengers of blood-guilt ! 
Dark Pow’rs! hear every curse ‘gainst Attila, 
Collecting them in one fierce lightning-flash, 
To blast the audacious sinner ! 
Chorus of Virgins. Thou art dreadful ! 


A discussion now arises between the Princess and her Virgins, who would 
fain persuade her to resume the soft nature and occupations of women. She. 
reminds them of her irresistible reasons for abhorring Attila, who had not only 
conquered and desolated her native land, killing her father, the Burgundian 
monarch, but had beheaded her betrothed bridegroom, Walter, who was in 
his power as a hostage for the fidelity of the Burgundians. This part of the 
dialogue is written in short trochaics. Indeed, no writer with whom we are 
acquainted varies his metre so incessantly as Werner. We shall, in our trans- 
lations, so far imitate these changes as to give some idea of their effect. One 
of the Virgins says soothingly to her mistress, 


Weep not ! 
Hild. Senseless maidens! are not 
Tears a luxury, for ever 
Strangled in this aching bosom ? 
Chorus of Virgins. Tearless woman! How terrific ! 
Hildegunde dwells upon the detail of her sorrows, and answers the af- 
tempts made by the Chorus to console her, by bursting out wildly and solemn- 
ly in anapests— 
Then by night to the grove of the Druids I crept, 
And devoted to vengeance his still bleeding head ! 
Whilst the leaves from the oaks by a whirlwind were swept, 
And from heaven the stars as in terror had fled ; 
Kenouncing compassion, and tears, and life’s bloom, 
To foster an anguish eternal I vow'd, 
And bargain’d for vengeance to brighten the gloom ! 
My oath in the abyss was recorded—allow’d! 
( Hoarsely and a) From the horrid cavern 
Black they rose and bloody, 
Thus in yells replying, 
“ Attila is thine !’ 
- Chorus of Virgins. The very life-blood freezes in my veins! 
Hild. “ Is thine, not ours—Thyself art ours!” So rang 
Responsive midnight—I de —calm. 
First Vir. Terrible calmness! Rather let me rush 
Amidst the horrors of the raging fight ! 
Hild. Since then I can no lo weep, or slumber, 
Or joy—Murder I can—that’s all—and think. 
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First Vir. Oh, the icy depths of thought! 
Must not light’s warm splendour thaw them ? 

Sec. Vir. Tears and slumber, who has lost them 
Is the dark Power's own ! 

Chorus of Virgins. Woe! Woe! 


Hildegunde now calmly explains, that what most annoys her in Attila, is 
the portion of virtue and high intellect he has received from the Gods of 
Light ; that she strives hard to plunge him deeper in cruelty ; that she de- 
fends him in battle, and sedulously tends him when wounded, lest he should 
die the death of honour, purposing to revenge her own and her country’s 
‘wrongs, by murdering him herself, when he shall be drunk with blood and 
arrogance, incapable of even a late repentance, and thus be certainly doomed 
to eternal torments. She is interrupted by the entrance of a Hun warrior, 
bearing Wodan’s sword, who says, with solemn pathos, 


Attila comes—The Scourge of God! 


We must here observe, that Werner's stage directions exceed in minuteness 
all we have ever met with : we shall generally take the liberty of condensing, 
when we do not omit them. Some, however, like the present, are indispen- 
sable, inasmuch as it is probable that neither actor nor reader could supply 
them. The pathos with which the Hunnish army is frequently instructed to 
speak, is meant, wé inmiagine, to intimate a kind of sympathetic sense of the 
awfulness of Attila’s assumed character of the Scourge of ¢ God—Attila enters, 
well accompanied, and says ; tat: 


So Aquileia too is master’d—Well! 
Now, Huns, for Rome! The road is clear’d. 
Huns ( joyfully.) To Rome! 
Att. I thank you—Ye fought well. 
A Warrior (looking steadfastly at Attila.) We saw the lion. 
Att. Who was’t first scaled the ramparts ? 
Many Voices. Valamir. 
Att. (to Valamir, who stands at a distancé.) Come hither! 
Valamir (approaching.) My Commander ! 
Ait. Heaps of gold 
I might bestow, but know thee better.—Gold 
Delights not either of us—Give thy hand, 
My friend, brother in arms ! 
Val. Now am I steel! 
Huns. Attila’s friend ! 
Att. Fell many in the assault? 
Val. Seven thousand— 
Ati. With their fathers in Walhalla 
They drink, and revel at great Wodan’s feast.— 
Were there within the city captive Huns, 
Now by our arms released ? 
Vai. Yes. 
Att. Summon them.— 
(A Warrior goes out—Attila observes Hildegunde.) 
First, art thou here? 
Hild. My King! 
Att. A noble girl 
Art thou—still valiant in assault or battle. ' 
a calmly and unconsciously.) 
Such was thy countryman, brave Walter. 0 
Hild. (violent! ly shocked, but commanding herself.) Hah ! 
Att. (not observing her agitation.) Deeply it grieved me, that with 


. J ery . J = = 
His fair renown he stain’d, and I, by justice, 
(I had forgiven) was forced to take his life. 

Hild. (unconcernedly.) °T was forfeited. 

Ait. I dearly loved the youth. 

Thou knew’st him ? 
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Hild. (very calmly.) As one knows the flashing lightning. 
Att. Thou wilt be truer ? 
Hild. True to Hell’s abyss, 
Att. (to Odoacer.) My pupil, too? 
Odoacer. My lord, Burgundians swear ; 
I swear not, but. will act, 
Att. A gallant boy ! 
Say, father Edecon, am I not rich ? 
Edecon. Man’s rich, when to a little earth his wants 
Are limited—Truth fails—save death, nought’s true. 


Hildegunde now asks Attila’s orders for putting to death a troop of old 
men, women, and children, who have taken refuge in a cavern. He exclaims— 


Steadfast as man art thou !—But no! Compassion 
Is strength’s best sanction. Thou art but a woman ! 
Hild. My king! 
Att. The wretches shelter’d in the cave 
Shall find protection. Let none injure them! 
Have not their kindred fail’n ingloriously ? 
That is sufficient misery. 
Hild. Indeed ! 


A tation of citizens, led by the Mass Priest, as he is designated, come 
to sue for merey. Attila, upon their own confession, convicts the Aquileians 
of having broken their faith to himself, and the priest of having burnt two 
Huns who would not kneel to the host.. He in consequence rejects the pray 
ers of the first, and orders the priest to be thrown into the flames of the bla 
zing town. His little son, Irnak, now advances with the words— 


Father, dear father, see how bright it burns ! 
Att. (taking him in his arms.) ‘When thou’rt a man, boy, wilt thou 
beat these Romans ? 
Irnak. Aye, father. 
Att. Wilt to Romans kneel, like those ? 
Irn. No, father, nor to thee thyself. 
Att. My son 
Art thou. And dost thou joy in yonder flames? 
Irn. Ycs—yet I know not— Mother Ospira, 
Whom in her bed we laid beneath the hill 
At home, she could not bear to hear poor men 
Shriek so amidst the flames. 
Att. (deeply moved, aside.) Mine Ospira ! 
Aloud ) Cease plundering, and quench the flames! You dogs, 
To the kneeling citizens) for once I spare your lives, the lives of all 
Who yet remain ; but tempt my wrath again, 
And heavily the Scourge shall fall upon you ! 
Citizens. God save the gracious King ! 
( They rise joyfully, and hurry off.) 
A Hun (insolently to Attila.) Wherefore spare these ? 
Att. (running his sword through him.) That, for thine answer ! 
Chorus of Druids. Merciful as just 
Is Wodan’s sword. He who ingloriously 
Has fall’n, fled, like a dastard, from the fight. 
Att. (aside, looking upon the dead body.) ‘Too sadden! Yet durst he, 
son of the dust, 
Check mercy’s course >—And her, too, have I wrong’d— 
(Aloud.) Thou, Hildegunde ! 
Hild, My royal lord. 
Att. Just now 
I harshly spoke to theeharshly to thee, 
My wounds’ kind leech—Forgive ! Forgive me too 
The punishment of thine offending people, 
Thy father’s death in battle—He ‘gainst faith 
Too recklessly had sinn’d. 
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Hild. Whate er thou dost 
Is just, oh King. The father’s injuries 
Thou hast atoned in kindness to the daughter. 
Att. Deeply I grieved at what on the Burgundians, 
A kindred nation, I was ev’n compell’d 
To execute. But they, the high Gods know it, 
Too much had outraged justice. ”Tis mine office, 
My heavy office ’tis, the iron Scourge, 
Retributory Justice wields, to guide. 
Hild. (pointing after the citizens.) Yet these unpunish’d? 
Att. Not free men are they; 
As were thy countrymen. The Romans’ slaves 
Are scarcely human. In Walhalla now 
Thy fathers sit. But what than life more precious 
Have slaves? Good maiden, thou need’st rest—retire. 


Hildegunde and her virgins withdraw. The newly-enfranchised Hans are 
brought in, when Attila rewards the deserving, and punishes the cowardly. 
He next says he will sit in judgment ; for which purpose he takes Wodan’s 
sword, and asks of the Druids,— 


Who is accused ? 
Druid. Caius, a Roman slave. (Caius is brought forward in chains.) 
Att. (to Caius.) What is thy crime? 
Druid. Calumnious words ‘gainst thee. 
Att. Slaves’ words are neither praise nor calumpy— 
He’s free. Trifles like these bring not before me. 
(Caius is tinchained, and retires.) 
Druid. The warrior Cuno, who the God of gods 
Blasphemed ! (Cuno is brought forward in chains.) 
Att. I know him—he is sti] a youth. 
His mouth may have blasphemed, but in the fight 
His arm did God good service.—Go; thou’rt free. 
(Cuno is unchained, and retires ) 
Druid. How, the blasphemer ? 
Att. Priest, ’tis thou blasphem’st ! 
Can man, weak man, forgive, and not the Gods ? 
Further. : 
Druid. A woman of adultery guilty. 
(A young Woman brought forward in chains. Her mother follows.) 
Att. Speak, didst thou freely choose the man to whom 
Thou'rt bound in wedlock ? 
Y. Woman. No—I was constrain’d. 
Att. Constrain’d by whom? 
Y. Woman. My mother. 
Att. Didst thou thus? 
Mother. Deny’t I may not. 
Att. Bring th’ adulterer. (A young Hun brought in unbound.) 
Knew’st thou the man thou hast dishonour’d? Speak. 
Many Warriors. Brothers in arms they were. 
Att. Slay him with cudgels, 
Friendship if he profaned. Thou'rt free, young woman ; 
Thou ne’er wast wedded to a man thy choice 
Had not preferr’d. Scourge to the. Roman camp 
The husband, a weak wretch, who could not win . 
The love of woman, to man’s energy 
Ever a willing tribute. Drown the mother ; 
For worse than murder is’t to force affection, 
That sportive fruit of life’s exuberance. 
Whilst he speaks, the young Woman is unbound and retires. The 
young Man and the Mother are chained and led off-) 
Druid. Ulfo, a youth, who has seduced a maiden. 
(A Youth in chains, and a Maiden unbound, brought forward.) 
13 
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Att. (after looking keenly at them.) Free him—he is seduced. The 
sa qe, Bitl slay gently. ate 3 

With life what should she, when life’s fairest flower, 

Her innocence,.has wi d? 
Druid. The weak girl ! 
Att. Not weak—in purity’s defence most strong 

Is woman. She is guilty. 

The Maiden (springing upon the Youth’s neck.) Thou art saved ! 
Youth. Oh, let me die for her.! 
Att. You both are free ! 1 

Nature herself united you ; ne’er part ; 

But with a hero-race enrich your country. 

( The Youth and Maiden, when he is unbound, go off joyfully, arm 
in arm. 
Druid. Spear-hurling, Wladimir—— 
Att. He too accused ! 
Druid. Of perjury. : 
Att. Great Gods! (Wladimir is brought forward in chains.) 

What! thou forsworn! 

Wiad. (kneeling and clasping Attila’s knees.) My king, my father! 
Att. As my son, I loved thee, 

And gladsomely beheld thy noble deeds. 

But of all sins is perjury the blackest, 

For in the Truth blazes eternal light. 

Speak, art thou guilty ? 

Wiad. Yes! 
Att. Come to mine arms ! 
(Embraces him with great emotion, then turns to the Warriors.) 

Take him, and let wild horses tear him piecemeal. 

(Wladimir is led off ; Attila looks after him with profound anguish.) 

An arduous office ’tis, to be a Judge. 

Druid. A fratricide—— 
Att. (starting in agitation from his seat.) Dissolved is the tribunal ! 

Take this—( Gives back Wodan’s sword—aside.) Oh ! I too am a fratricide! 
A Warrior (advancing.) Ambassadors from Rome, who—— 

Att. Not to-day ! 
War. They urgently entreat-— 
Att. Well—let them come. (Warrior goes out.) 

Yes, I must punish, for I must atone ! 

(Avienus and other Roman Patricians appear, and knecl before Attila.) 
Avienus. Oh! conqueror of the world-— . 
Att. What you can say 

I know—Be silent! Prating nought avails ! 

Say to your phantom Emperor, Attila, 

In violated human nature's name, 

Commands ; the plunder from all nations’ marrow 

That Rome bas suck’d and drain’d, she shall disgorge ; 

She, who of strength has treacherously despoil’d 

The world, shall be down-trampled in the dust !|— 

ag not of gifts, of tribute, or of prayers ! 

e Scourge of God hastens to Rome, to judge ; 

The next new moon sees Rome annihilated, 

Sees bloody retribution for shed blood ! 

(He hurries off. -The Roman Ambassadors retire, confounded.) 


The Second Act be us to Rome. The Imperial Princess Honoria, in a 
soliloquy, in the unusual form of a sonnet, wonders at herself for having fallen 
in love with Attila. She is visited by the holy Pontiff Leo, to whom, in con- 
fession, she reveals her attachment. He observes that he has long known it, 
and says of Attila, 


’Tis guilt when man wills much. This Attila, 
.- God's Scourge who is, wills to be merciful. 


18 
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Just, merciful at once—’twere to be God ; 
And therefore is he guilty. 
' Hon. Oh such guilt—— 

Leo. To thee seems innocence? It will be so, 
In peace if end the struggle. Jove’s warm glow 
When didst thou first perceive? - 

Hon. Know I myself 
How ’twas enkindled ? oe es: 

Leo. No, thou canst not know it! _ (With sudden energy.y. 
*T was kindled when God’s thought form’d Attila 
And thee, and that thought’s life became eternal ! 

Hon. Thy countenance is dazzling! 

Leo. I have sinned 
Deeply, unveiling mysteries! My child, 

Speak thou of worldly things, that I may rest me. 


Honoria now relates that she was charmed by Attila’s interfering to procure 
for her the Principality bequeathed her by her father, and withheld by hermother 
and brother. In the terror caused by his menacing approach, the Court had, 
it seems, promised to transfer her Sovereignty to her, and to pay her Cham- 
pion tribute; but had violated both promises after his. retreat. She is asha- 
med of entertaining tender sentiments for a barbarous Heathen, whilst the 
Saint, in his mysterious answer, seems to approve of her love, and scarcely to 
regard Attila asa Heathen. Avienus joins them, upon his return from his 
unsuccessful mission ; when Honoria eagerly questions him about Attila, and 
Leo about the state of affairs. He answers as if unconscious of the impend- 
ing dangers which his careless replies indicate. From such discourse the 
Princess is summoned to attend the Imperial Court assembling for took mong 
of diversion. The next scene, exhibiting those Roman vices and follies, 
which at once drew down the wrath of the Sco of God, and stamped 
with futility every attempt to resist or divert the inflictions of that wrath, we 
translate, as amongst Werner’s happiest efforts. But as Aétius ap: a prin- 
cipal part in it, being indeed one of the best-drawn characters in the Trage- 
dy, it is proper to preface his introduction with the remark, that our author 
considers his name, upon the authority of contemporary Latin poets, as a 
word of four syllables, writing it Aétius, in which we of course follow him. 


The Minor Emperor Valentinian and his Court are en in various sports, 
including tennis, it should seem. Valentinian thus Heraclius, the 
Byzantine envoy : 
Even or odd? 
Heraclius. Odd. 


Valen. Even! Mine!—This tires me— 
Is’t not to-day we've warrior games ? 
Herac. It is. 
Valen. 1 love the glittering helmets—but my crown 
Shines far the brightest.—General ! 
Aetius (without moving.) My Lerd! - 
Valen. What think’st thou is the value of this ruby? 
(Pointing to one in his crown.) 
Aetius. Why, I should think some myriads of pearls 
Wrung from thy subjects’ eyes. 
Valen. How mean’st thou that? 
Herac. The General banters. (He and the Emperor play on.) 
( The Empress Motuer comes in conversing with AVIENUS, attended by 
Honora and her Suite.) 
Empress. ’Tis not possible ! 
Avie. Great Empress—— : 
Emp. Thou, of our Imperial Court 
The Envoy, so contemptuously repulsed ! 
Avie. It is a Hunnish King. 
Emp. I am confounded. , 
Herac. (who has resigned his place to Honoria, advancing.) Ulustrious—— 
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Emp. My son! 
Herac. (aside.) She does not hear ! 
Aetius (aside.) She now, methinks, pereeives she has play’d false. 
Shall I be call’d upon to save the game? 
Herac. So idle, General ? 
Aetius. Far from’t—I’m playing. 
Herac. At what? 
Aetius. At Hide-and-seek.—Is not that game 
Play’d in Byzantium by your Emperor ? 
Herac. You jest! 
Aetius. Jests while away a vacant hour. 
Valen. (to whom the Empress has been earnestly whispering.) 
Be easy, gracious mother—Hast thou not 
Still said the Roman Empire is eternal ? 
Then wherefore fear its ruin? 
Emp. Empty comfort ! 
Valen. (returning to the table.) How stands the game ? 
Hon. The throw is thine. 
Valen. I’ve lost! (Throws down the dice-box impatiently. 
Thou ever winn’st !—Come, tennis ! (Goes to the back of the stage. 
Emp. Avienus! 
Avie. Most gracious ! 
Emp. Urgent is our need—Give counsel. 
Avie. I almost think it seems advisable 
Something were done—But what? 
Emp. Thou’rt first i’ th’ Senate. 
Avie. At the Court’s service. —A long serving servant. 
Emp. Counsel me then. 
Avie. In such distressful wars, 
What can be done ?>—In peace—aye, that is different ? 
Each in his separate post then does his best, 
Mending, and patching, and, if’t be God’s will, 
All flourishes sufficiently. —But now—— 
Emp. Weli—now? 
Avie. The Hun is at our gates, again 
We can but weigh what we must promise him, 
What promises, when made, we must fulfil. 
Emp. Speak lower—we have listeners. 
Herac. (approaching Aetius.) Her good Grace 
Appears much heated. 
Aetius. Possibly with fasting. 
Herae. (slily.) The Consul seems no bearer of good tidings. 
Aetius. Appearances deceive. 
Herac. "Tis whisper’d here 
Attila scarce admitted him to audience. 
Aetius. That's sad. 
Herac. Listen’d not-—— 
Aetius. Most irregular. 
Herac. A statesman of such worth ! 
Aetius. A worthy man 
And broad, is Avienus. But I doubt 
Attila’s tent has but a narrow door, 
So broad a Consul never could get in. 
Herac. The Hun may in three days be here ! 
Aetius. What then? 
Why fearest thou? He preys not upon hares! 
Herac. (offended.) Gen’ral! 
Aetius. Nor I. 
Herac. Wherefore contend ? 
Aetius (disdainfully.) With thee? 


Heraclius now, in the name of the Emperor of the East, allegorically in- 
vites Aétius to seize upon the Empire of the West. He scornfully rejects the 
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proposal. The Empress, meanwhile, turns from Avienus with expressions of 
contempt for the whole Senate; and calls Heraclius to a whispering conference. 
Aétius accosts Avienus— 


How goes it, Consul ? 
Avie. Always well, thank Heaven. 
Aetius. Thou seem’st so lively—Has the King of Huns 
Cured all thy gouty pains? 
Avie. What shocld que do? (Joins the Courtiers.) 
Aetius. Is that a living creature? Surely not. 
Herac. It is impossible, most gracious Lady, 
Mine Emp’ror now should send an army hither. 
Emp. Our last hope—gone ! 
Herac. immeasurably I’m grieved-——~ 
Emp. Our brother of Byzantium for our need 
Has then—but words? 
Herac. Pardes me, mighty Empress ; 
But our bright Oriental Sun in night 
Is now enshrouded, veil’d in clouds of tears 
For Rome’s lot, and our own. 
Emp. Mere thetoric spare me! 
Herac. The East’s all-powerful Emperor is himself 
Enfeebled by the Huns’ success. Our treas’ry 
Scarce yields a wretched pay to those few troops 
Who must defend our yet remaining lands ; 
And scarce supports the Court’s magnificence. 
Emp. Then no auxiliaries ? 
Herac. Perchance, hereafter—— 
Emp. If the wind changes, you, with it, will change ! 
Go, Greeks, ye’re false! 
Herac. God shield us from such guilt ! 
Emp. You will do nothing! 
Herac. Save by our mediation, 
Attempt from Rome’s destruction to dissuade 
The Huns. Such was my mission. 
Aetius. What, mediation ! 
The only remedy’s an arm, a head ; 
With these can the East’s Emperor assist us ? 
Valen. (hurrying forward.) Wearisome tennis! Quick, a dance of slaves ! 
Emp. (aside to him reproachfully.) My son! 

(Valentinian, without attending to her, rejoins his Courtiers at the 
back of the stage, where male and female slaves dance to music du-« 
ring the following dialogue. ) 

Hon. (aside.) Upon the abyss’s brink they reel ! 


An Officer of the Pretorian Cohorts comes in. 


Officer. A warrior from Ravenna. 
Emp. Let him enter. (Officer goes out.) 
( Aside anxiously.) What tidings will he bring! 

A Young Knight comes in. 


Knight. Most gracious empress—— ( Hesitating.) 
Emp. Thy countenance speaks evil. 5 
Knight. And speaks truth. 
Ravenna now is—Attila’s ! 
Emp. (sinks, fainting, upon a seat.) Oh, God! 
Hon. (springing to her aid.) My mother! 
Emp. Off, girl !—Valentinian! Hear’st thou ? 
Ravenna’s lost ! 
Valen. ’Tis pity—The gay town, 
With all its thousand glittering steeples !—Slaves, 
Play merrily to cheer me! (Returning to the dancers.) 
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Emp. (looking after him.) He’s serene ! ' 
Herac. So young a monarch, with such strength of soul ! 
Aetius ( bitterly.) Hereditarily. 
Emp. How fell Ravenna? 
Knight. The Prefect, ere the foe approach’d; had fled. 
Emp. The shameful dastard ! ! 
Aetius. The patrician Quintus ; 
He cannot look on blood, but has no fellow 
In basket-weaving. 
Emp. (impatiently.). Forward with thy tale ! 
Knight. We other younger knights assembled men, 
As best we might, and by the citizens 
Were faithfully supported. We fought stoutly— 
But had no general—and were defeated. 
Emp. ’Tis the last town ! 
Knight. Six thousand bravely died ; 
Three thousand, with ten eagles, were made captive. 
Emp. And Attila? 
Knight. I saw the King of Huns f 
Enter Ravenna’s gates. No, on the like 
Mine eye ne’er gazed ! 
Hon. (aside.) Fortunate man ! 
Knight. Fncircled 
By heroes’ sons, he trode the bloody path, 
Calm, simple. Him to crown the sunbeams glow’d ! 
We, hatred-swelling,-when his glance we saw,— 
That de whilst punishing, seem’d to forgive us. 
Hatred durst not approach him, no, nor love. 
Childlike serene, and yet unfathomable, 
He seem’d an Angel, Death’s, Salvation’s herald ! 
Hon. (aside.) Oh, God! 
Avie. "Tis singular! I saw him too, 
But of all this nothing did I observe ! 
Emp. No idle talk! What were his deeds ? 
Knight. The Prefect, ‘ 
Whom flying he had seized, he hung, with those 
Who, without wounds, surrender’d ; undisturb’d 
He left the other citizens. 
Aetius. ’T was like him! 
Emp. And thou—thou fled’st ? 
Knight. Not I! Before him brought 
With other captives, he observed the cut 
a my cheek and brow, received i’th’ storm ; 
en, calm and grave, he utter’d kindly words, 
That, touching only me, were here superfluous. 
The end was, Thou art free. Say to the Romans, 
By next new moon I keep my word with Rome. 
Herac. The next new moon ? 
Aetius (significantly.) That’s in two days, 
Knight. Then will he—— 
Emp. Away! Thou art bewitch’d. 
Knight. I saw the hero. (Retires with a bow.) 
Herac. Insolent language ! 
Aetius. Aye ; for courtly sports 
That youth’s unfit. In battle, none are better. 
Attila knows his men. 
Emp. Lord General, 
Of yore, thy counsel ever was the best. 
Aetius. Of yore—was’t ? 
Emp. (aside. ) Overbearing !—( Aloud.) Aid us now! 
Aetius. Remember'’d now ! 
_. imp. What's to be done ? 
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Aetius. Oh much ! 

Open the gates, trim up th’ old Capitol, 

Train the musicians, dress the virgins, and them 

To meet, adroitly, the world’s conqueror 

With laurel wreaths, that he may deign t’ allow 

Us, Romans, still to vegetate ; and so on. 

Emp. (aside) I cannot stand it. How I hate the man ! 
Aetius (to Heraclius.) Is not the emperor dancing ? 
Pretorian Officer (hurrying in.) Flying Tuscans 

Throng to the Capitol. Latium is ravaged. 

The Huns despoil, destroy whate’er resists! 

Roman People press in. 
People. Oh, emperor, help us ! 
Valen. (hurrying distressfully forward.) Can ¥ help myself ? 
Emp. (aside to Valentinian.) Love not thyself, my son! (Aloud to the 
- people.) Children, be easy ! 
Go home! All will be well. 
Valen. I think so too. 

Play on there. (Returns to the dancers.) 
People. God have mercy upon us ! 

. (They disperse, bewailing themselves.) 
Emp. Aétius! my friend Aétius,— 

(Aside) That I might rather strangle him !—( Aloud) I own 

Thouw'rt not, according to thy merits, guerdon’d ; 

Through accident, through a deplored mistake, 

To thee the general’s staff was not intrusted. 

Aetius (with a bitter laugh.) Whether I had accepted-—— 
Emp. General, 

We know that on the Catalaunian field 

Rome was by thee preserved. Save her once more! 
Aetius. Where is Rome ?—In your marble palaces ? 

Rome is where Romans are. Where now are Romans? 

The Roman for his eountry lived and died ; 

We live and die—wherefore none know !—The Roman 

Went from the plough to triumphs. From defeat 

We to down couches fly !—Cocles his hand 

To ashes burnt ; into the yawning gulf 

Plunged Curtius ; Brutus slew a cherish’d father ; 

Cato in chains died free.—Why ? For the thought 

For which they lived! They lived indeed, and therefore 

They died !—We die, not having lived—'tis easier. 

Avie. The wondrous heroes ! 
Aetius. Consul, think’st thou so? 

Might they, perchance, as scribes have served thy turn ? 
Emp. The Roman people have indeed sunk low! 
Aetius. Blame not the people! If degenerate, 

They are but what you make them. Ev'n degen’rate, 

They still are Romans. And the troops—by God !— 

The troops are good and. brave! At Catalaunia 

The Huns perceived that I commanded Romans! 

The spark sleeps in the flint; but must be waken’d 

By steel, not wisps of straw. 

Herac. Bold images! 


* * 2 ~~ 


Aetius. Who here can boast of property?—A crowd - 
Of revelling, corrupt, and titled idlers ; 
Illusive lights that glitter but in swam 
Amongst whom strength’s a fable! And is this 
The glorious country of the elder Romans? 
Great God ! when men yet call’d thee Jupiter, 
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Like thee Rome wielded thunderbolts—On parchment 
By scribblers now pourtray’d ! 
Herac. So amongst us 
The discontented murmur. 
Aetius. Lords of the East, : 
Be ye content! Yours the prerogative 
*Midst bad to be the worst. And shall they help you, 
Like cobwebs who're by Attila destroy’d ? 
Much good may’t do you, so I be excused ! 
Emp. In our necessity wilt thou forsake us ? 
Aetius. My laurels, earn’d with bleod in many a fight, 
I’m not disposed to forfeit. 
Emp. Valentinian ! 
( Aside to her son.) Aétius deserts us, and we're lost ; 
Go thou, sue to thy slave—I cannot do’t! 
Valen. Thou leave us! 
Aetius. Mine ever gracious Emperor, 
I take permission to my patrimony, 
At fair Frascati, to retire, and there, 
Like better men, will I plant cabbages, 
If laurels thrive not. Attila, my playmate, 
When by his royal father Mundzuch I, 
A tender boy, was to Pannonia taken 
As hostage for Rome’s faith—to his youth’s friend 
Attila will not grudge a spot of earth 
Where I of Rome’s celebrity—may dream. 
Emp. Flouted !—I must despair ! 
Many Courtiers. What fe 1 clamours ! 
Pretorian Officer (rushing in.) The Gothic Legions are in mutiny, 
And claim their pay, threatening to sack the town! 
Valen. (clinging in distress to the Empress.) Oh, mother ! 
Aetius (aside.) Glorious ! 
Gothic Legionaries press in tumultuously. 
Goths (authoritatively to Aetius.) General, our py ! 
Aetius. Wherefore to me ?~~Am I the army’s chief ? 
A Goth. We know thee since the Catalaunian fight. 
Aetius. That is forgotten.—There’s your Emperor. 
Goths (surrounding Valentinian.) Emperor, our pay ! 
Emp. Consul ! 
Avie. The treas’ry’s empty. 
Goths ( ag ee their spears to the Emperor and Empress.) Or pay, 
or deat 
Emperor and Empress. Woe’s me ! 
Aetius (aside.) I.am avenged ! 
( Aloud.) My fellow soldiers, think ye I would lie ? 
A Goth. Thou knowest death !—thou ly’st not ! 
Aetius. Take this ring, 
Shew it my treasurer, and he will give you 
Pay for to-day.—’Tis of my warlike gains 
The last, and leaves me as yourselves. 
Goth. And for to-morrow ?-—— 
Aetius. Will the gracious Emperor—— 
Goth. Good !—Thou’rt a man !—To- morrow, if unpaid, 
We set the town on fire, and join the Huns. 
: ' ( They go off tumultuously.) 
Emp. (with painful effort, to Aetius.) I thank thee ! 
Valen. Thou hast saved us !—Thou art ours! 
Is it not so? 
Aetius Caughing with scarcely disguised contempt.) Mine Emperor, the 
ruby, 
Thy crown’s bright ornament, still is it there ? 
Valen. He laughs—he’s reconciled—he is our own! 
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Emp. Dare I believe it ? 

Actius (laughing aloud.) Emperor, odd or even ? 

Valen. Even. 

Aetius (haughtily.) No, odd. I’ve won. 

Valen. He plays !—He joins us ! 

Emp. Indeed ?—Then Rome is free! ‘ 

Valen. Rejoice, ye slaves ! ( Rejoins the Dancers.) 
The dance becomes more riotous—Lxro suddenly appears. 

Courtiers (with an outcry.) The holy Bishop Leo! 

Emp. (aside.) Most unseasonably ! 


Leo addresses to the dissolute Court a longish sermon in the classical hexe 
ameter, resembling, in matter, though not in manner, Aétius’s vituperative 
speeches. The Bishop particularizes, as a breach of faith towards Attila, the 
continued detention of Honoria’s inheritance, and ends by falling into the 
usual conversational measure, to say, as he retires, 


Thus speaks the Lord !—For me, I seek my cell. 
Many Courtiers. I shudder! 
Emp. To such lengths is’t come, Honoria, 
That for thine interests the Roman realm, 
Thine own ancestral house, must be destroy’d ? 
Hon. Oh, mother mine, I’m guiltless ! 
Emp. Lead the Princess 
To the state-prison. There mayst thou reflect, 
If Rome’s eternal empire, for the sake 
Of thine inheritance, should be o’erthrown. 
Hon. (kneeling to Valentinian.) Thou, mine Imperial brother !— 
Valen. (raising her courteously.) Gracious sister, 
I love thee heartily! yet must thou go ; 
Such sacrifice the state demands !—~( Aside to the Empress.) Wes’t right ? 
Hon. (aside.) Bloody the wounds that hands of kindred deal ! 
Mine Attila !—Can wounds like mine e’er heal? (She is led off.) 
Ewp. Go, serpent, at my bosom that wast rear’d, 
Thou whom I ever hated, I will tame thee ! ~* 
Valen. 1 hate her too. Why must she always win? 
Pretorian Officer (hurrying in.) The warder on the tower announces 
troops 
‘Advancing—'tis the Huns’ vanguard. They flout us. 
Ali (except Actius.) Jesu Maria ! 
Roman and Gothic Warriors burst clamorously in. 
Warriors (tumultuously te the Emperor and Empress.) Battle !—Give 
command 
For instant battle !—Else we murder you ! 
Emp. (loudly and pathetically.) Rome is in*danger! In your Empe« 
ror’s name, 
Dictator I proclaim Rome’s chiefest. hero, 
The mightiest Aétius; and none 
Except himself, not ev’n the Emperor, 
In army or in city shall bear sway !|— 
Give him thy seeptre, Em , and soon 
From his true hands thou'lt gloriously receive it. 
Valen. (holding out his sceptre ) There! 
Emp. Peace !—Ye Romans, long live our Dictator ! 
All (except Aetius.) Long may he live ! 
Aetius (aside, with irrepressible vehemence.) Dictator—I ?—One step, 
One arduous step remains, and all is won ! 
(Aloud and authoritatively, having taken the sceptre from Valentinian. ) 
I am Dictator, Romans !—You'll obey ! 
1 now seek Attila, and on the morrow, 
If on the morrow he still lives, am with you ; 
Till then, be tranquil.—Death to mutineers ! 
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Murmurs amongst the Warriors, : 

No words! I lead:you to a sacred battle ! : 

Now, Romans, are ye strong, for I am with you, 

Vict’ry with us!—The Heathen Monarch falls ! 

—To me a precious sacrifice !—But fall 

He must ! tie; ih < 

' A Page (entering!) The Circus Games——. \ 
Valen. Thank God!—Farewell. * ; 
(Hurries gaily off, followed by many Courtiers.) 
Emp. Thy meaning have I caught? . 
Aetius (aside.) Now, God forbid ! ns 
Herac. (aside.) He triumphs! 
Emp. To my chamber follow me ; 

Thou too, Ambassador. 

* Aetius (to the page And you, begone! © : 
Romans (as they go off.) Rome and: Aétius ! ‘ 
Aetius (calling after them.) Aétius and Rome! ~ : 
Emp. (leading Aetius and Heraclius forward, significantly.) Prepared 

although ye be for mahly deeds, 

*Tis woman who by wisdom best succeeds ! 

The serpent fattens on the tiger’s spoils, 

Creeping unmark’d, till round his neck she coils. 


With this sweetly feminine speech her Majesty carries off the Dictator and 
Ambassador, and closes thte Second Act. : 

The Third in Attila’s camp near Rome, where the Huns are preparing 
to be reviewed, and Aétius arriving, thus soliloquizes :— / 


Strong men select an object of desire, 
A single object, staking cheerfully 
Life—every thing, to gain it. Why not friendship, 
That's but a toy ?>—Perchance a dream—at most. 
If of this Hun I’ve dreamt, he was to me 
More than all other beings; what in youth 
Do we not dream ?—Often in dreams I’ve pray’d ; 
Worship | therefore aught save mine own vil ? 
And my will’s object, since I’ve power to will, 
Has been the crown of Rome, and of the world. 
One only step remains; take it. I must. ~ 
Therefore, were I a Devil >—No, friend Conscience! 
The Devil fell, because, with ‘will infirm, 
He midway falter’d,—he had else been God ! 
Away, delusive jugglery of feeling ! 
My will is God.—The world endures but one. 
If Attila will yield—'tis well! If not— 
Over his corse I climb the throne ! 
Heractivus comes in hurriedly and timidly. 

Herac. He’s won! 

Aetius. Who? - 

Herac. The Hun’s Chamberlain. Rejoice, my friend ! 

Aetius (aside.) Existed friendship, were that shadow more 
Than mine own fap¢y’s Vision, I were sure 
Ashamed, and went.away. 

Herac. What mutter’st thou ? 

Aetius. Mine airy friend, thy story. 

Herac. When I gave hi 
The mpress’ letter, he made difficulties ; 
But pound by pound when I weigh’d out the gold, 
Shew’d in the ground posts of honour courting 
His choice, it struck him that a native Roman— 
(Thou know’st he’s a deserter to the Huns ?) 

Aetius. He ever was a scoundrel—that I know. 
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Herac. To the I house was bound in faith, - 
In gratitude, and such like—— 

Aetius (aside.) Were that aught, 
Could he, whose nothingness is less than nothing, 
Ev’n speak on’t? No, ’tis a mere dream.—Proceed. 

Herac. All is arranged. Our Chamberlain prepares, 
With what the Empress sent him, the King’s cup 
Against the mid-day meal. Sure is the drug, 
But slow. We, ere it works, are: safe in Rome, 
And the glad tidings shall at sunrise wake us,— 
Attila’s dead ! 

Aetius (with a shriek.) Is dead 1—( Aside, striking his breast.) Peace, re« 

1, nothing ! 


Aétius now threatens Heraclius with death, if Attila tastes the cup until he, 
Aétius, gives the command, which command will depend upon the result of a 
private conference betwixt the former brothers in arms ; and hurries off, when 
Attila’s approach is announced, to strengthen himself for the interview. At- 
tila then appears, issuing orders and instructions relative to the storming of 
Rome next morning, and reproving and correcting all irregularities. ‘Che 
leaders disperse, and young Odoacer requests permission to storm with his 
single division. Attila smilingly asks his old preceptor, 

Mine Edecon, didst thou, in boyhood, ask 

The moon from heaven ? 
Edecon. No. The height I measured. 
Att. (to Odoacer.) And he became a hero. 
Odoacer. Father, mine ‘ 
Att. In heroism are blent strength and reflection. 
Edecon. Like man and wife. 
Att. (sighing deeply.) No—not so. Thatis more. 


(Sinks into meditation.) 
Odoacer. Thou’rt anger’d—Hear’st not ? 
Att. (recollecting himself.) Ayo— About thy work. 
Edecon (aside.) ’Tis strange! 
Att. (aside.) Like man and wife.—Oh, Ospira ! 





This sentimental fit lasts throughout the scene, not interfering, however, 
with military preparations. Attila grants his favourite’s request ; and, when 
he is gone, tells Edecon that in Odoacer they will have a worthy leader after 
his, Attila’s, own death, an internal voice telling him that his son Irnak will 
not be his heir. 

The next scene shews us Hildegunde embroidering, and Irnak making ar- 
rows, in Attila’s tent. Attila joins them, plays with his son, and comments upon 
the Amazon’s work, which, embodying the Empress’s metaphor, represevts @ 
tiger rending a lion, and himself about to be destroyed by a serpent. After 
much enigmatical discussion, he says, 

"Tis womanish—yet just. Why throttles he 
Right’s image—royal power ?—Thou hast done well. 

He then reverts to Hildegunde’s tender nursing ; and upon recovering from 
an agony of feeling, into which she throws him by mentioning his having slain 
his ae bm in battle, proposes to marry her, as she resembles Ospira in kind- 
ness. Hildegunde asks, 


Thou lov'dst her ? 
Att. By her side I still was happy, 
If that be love. A Bard of love who sang, 
Said, ’Tis a lightning flash, that, cleft in twain, 
Kindles two hearts originally one, 
Uniting them in purifying es, 
Such fires I never felt for Ospira. 


Nor for any one else, it should seem, unless it be Honoria, whom this Hun 
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Platonist has never seen. Of this shadowy rival he desires Hildegunde not to 
be jealous, and she, hardly concealing her horrible joy, accepts his hand. ‘The 
royal party sit down upon the ground, to breakfast out of a wooden bowl, when 
Byzantine Ambassadors are announced, at whose head appears our friend He- 
raclius. Attila neither changes his position, nor interrupts his meal, during 
the audience, treating the Embassy with sovereign contempt. Aétius next en- 
ters, and is received with transport by the friend of his youth. They are left 
alone at the request of Aétius ; who then impetuously urges Attila to renounce 
his designs against Rome. Attila observes that Aétius himself had, during 
their early companionship, invoked him to be 


Humanity’s preserver, Rome’s destroyer ! 
Then did I swear unto the Gods and thee, 
My life, and all life’s joys, to sacrifice, 
So to humanity I might procure 
Justice, and vengeance on the world’s proud tyrant. 
I’ve kept mine oath.—Through twenty arduous years 
I’ve fought, not for myself, but for the world! 
Before me flew the lightning of those Gods 
Whom Roman arrogance exasperated ! 
‘To the oppress’d have I been an avenger, 
A rigid judge to the degenerate, 
Who view the rising or the setting sun. 
What it has cost me—Let that pass !—Enough ! 
I am, and I remain, the Scourge of God. 
* * 7 x * 

Aetius. Renounce the dreams of boyhood ! Thou and I, 
We are the world. What else so terms itself 
Is but our stage. Mankind are puppets—Virtue, 
Duty,—they are tinsel gauds! The earth is large, 
For both sufficient—What thou hast retain, 
(Already thou hast much)—leave me the rest. 
That, by the God within me, I must have ! 

Att. Mine own Aétius, fearfully ill 
Art thou !—But now no more. It is high noon, 
Those Byzantines, though wretches, are my guests, 
And for them is the hospitable banquet 

pared. Partake our meal. A temperate cup, 
In friendship quaff’d, will to ourselves restore us. 
* *» * * ce 

Aetius. Could I still love, it were thyself ; and yet— 
Smile not—thyself, too, I could murder ! 

Att. Boys, 
We laugh‘d at fears ; and shall I, as a man, 
Tremble at phantoms ?—To the banquet, come! 

Aetius (falling at Attila’s feet.) Attila, here I lie ! Clasping thy knees, 
I here implore—not the world’s conqueror— 
My brother, on the brink of the abyss ! 
Another step—Eternity divides us! 
To kneel thus, it is more than thousand battles, 
And had I owed thee worlds, we now were quits. 
By all our youthful dreams do I adjure thee, 
Give me Rome’s freedom, and divide the globe ! 


Attila remains unmoved, and leads the way to the Banquet-hall. As Aétius 
is following, Heraclius joins him, and whispers, 
Hast thou decided, friend ? 
Aetius. Give him the cup! 
The next scene is in the Banquet-hall, where the Burgundian Virgins chant 
choral lamentations, whilst their Princess deliberates whether she shall, by 


—- Attila to drink of the poisoned bowl, the mixing of which she has 
detected, forfeit the joy of murdering him herself upon their wedding night. 
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Attila soon enters with his guests—they take their places, and the Chorusses of 
Druids and of Virgins sing alteznately during the repast. Attila presents Aé- 
tius, as the friend of his youth, to Hildegunde, who starts up, exclaiming to 
herself, 
Excellent !—I preserve him ; he destroys 
His friend—that sin I add to his account ;— 
Then, on the ruins of the Gods’ own city,— 
Ravaged by him——the wedding night—— 
Att. What now ? 
Hild. (calmly returning.) Nothing—'Tis sultry. 
Att. Let the grape’s juice cool us ; 
The bowl! 
Aetius (aside to Attila, with earnest and agonized affection.) Mine At- 
tila, give me Rome’s freedom ! 
Att. Thou ravest !—Set down the goblet-—Tremblest thou ? 
Chamberlain. I—ran so hastily—that—— 
Irnak (shrieking.) Oh ! 
Att. My boy! 
Irn. My mother Ospira—methought she call’d. 
Att. Thou visionary !—Music—give us music! 
(Chorus of Virgins sing plaintively to the merry sound of the horns.) 
And even in the goblet, that —— invites, 
Resounds the dread rustling that mortals affrights, 
The rustling of death’s darksome wi 
Ait. Be hush’d—Guests, to your welfare ! 
Hild. (snatching the cup.) Hold! "Tis poison! 
Att. (grasping hie sword.) Poison ? 
Hild. Those Greeks, and he thy youth’s loved friend, 
Mingled it in thy wine! 
Att. (with bitter horror.) Aétius ! 
Aetius (calmly.) I knew th’ attempt.—Thou'rt free to slay me. 
Att. vo Ae him with his drawn sword, then turns loathingly away.) 
Hild. Canst thou still hesitate ? 
Huns (astonished at Attila’s hesitation.) So vile a traitor ! 
Irn. Father, ’twas Ospira preserved thee. 
aoe Thanks. (To A 
Thou, boy, restorest me to myself.—( To Aetius.) Depart ! 
The rights of hospitality are sacred. 
To-morrow, on the battle-field, I’ll find thee, 
And on thy head avenge—no—not myself, 
But outraged human nature !—( To the Greeks.) You begone, 
Lest my pure house your very sight profane! 
Hild. (aside.) Curse on’t! 
Huns. Unpunish’d ? 
- Att. Murmur not—I’ve spoken ; 
He dies who with their blood defiles himself ! 
[Aetius and the Greexs go out in confusion, AtT1LA addresses 
the Huns. 
He was the best of all the snaky brood, 
Friend of my youth, yet he my life rcs ol 
The Dragon speeds to crush Rome’s haughty mood ; 
God and down-trampled Justice be our aid! 


The Fourth Act opens with Attila’s night-bivouac before Rome, which is to 
be attacked at dawn. The Druid Chorus chant tory Poh the War- 
riors are impatient for morning ; Hildegunde, Revwtad of the Powers 
of Darkness, shrinks from the coming light, even whilst panting for the blood 
it promises ; and Attila, as usual, moralizes sentimentally. At length the sun 
rises’; Attila receives Wodan’s sword from the Druids, and harangues hi 
troops, ending thus : 
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See, from dishonour’d Rome her eagles fly ! 
Forward to victory—There stands our goal ! : 
The Army {with frightfuily savage pathos.) Rome! Romed Rome! 
Woe to thee, woe to thee, Rome ! 28901 ley 
Odoacer. The song of battle ! but od 
Att. Be your battle cry, wote 
Honoria and the Scourge! d 
The Army. Honoria and the Scourge ! fe 
Chorus of Druids and Virgins. See Death, how he hurrying rides ! 
The venom’d arrow he guides ! 
For prey he watches the battle! 
Hark! hark! to his quiver’s rattle ! 
What roars he in yelling cry ? 
Misery! Misery! 
(During the song, the Army marches off.) 


The second scene in Rome upon the Aventine Hill, Upon its sume 
mit kneels Leo in episcopal array, attended by two Deacons, who support his 
arms, whilst he prays fervently. About the hill are the Court and the people, 
in penitential garb ; Honoria looks on from her prison window, and a Warder 
from a watch-tower reports the progress of the battle. We have no room for 
the contemptible despair of the Court, for the enthusiasm of Honoria, and the 
energetic piety of the Prelate, however well painted. Suffice it to say, that 
when the Warder proclaims the defeat total and irremediable, Leo, as if in- 

ired, announces his determination to meet the victorious Hun, upon condi- 
tion that Honoria is instantly released and installed in her principality. He 
is of course obeyed. 

We are now transported to the field of battle, where the first combatant we 
meet with, is one whom we should not have sought amidst broils and bloud- 
shed—our broad and worthy acquaintance, Avienus. We extract his rencontre 
with Valamir for its singularity : 

Avie. ‘That thrust was false ! 

Vai. ’Twas truly aimed ! 

Avic. Forbear ! ( Fails.) 

- Val. He’s settled. Follow now the other dogs ! ( Hurries off-) 

Avie. Curst chance! to die by a false thrust in quarte ! 

Had but the hit been regular !—You slaves, 

My body I commit to God! Convey 

My soul—I mean my body, to Faretri, 

To my kind aunt: Crumple not so my robe. ( Dies.) 


The next duel is between Attila and the Ravenna Knight. The latter is 
slain, and expires, saying— 
Attila! by thy hand I fall! How blest! 
Att. Depart in peace! Were Rome like thee, I’d do so. 
Aétius now enters, and after a momentary struggle with his better feelings, 


attacks Attila. Heraclius, flying from the conquering Huns, sees the cotiba- 
tants, and exclaims, 


Aétius and Attila !—Here, friends, 
Assist me! I will slay him from behind. 
Hild. Scorpion! wouldst rob the serpent of his prey ! 


[Sept. 





. With these words the Amazon kills 
the Ambassador. Attila disarms Aé- 
tius, but, despite Hildegunde’s remon- 
strances, refuses to take his life, and 
leaves him. Aétius stands an instant 
overwhelmed with shame; then, in 
imitation of the ancient Decii, devotes 
himself to the infernal deities, covers 
his head with his mantle, and rushes 


amongst the enemy. He is killed by 
Odoacer. All resistance is now over, 
bat Attila’s advance upon Rome:+is 
stayed by an ecclesiastical procession, 
ushering in our Papal Saint, borne’ by. 
priests upon a sort of platform, where- 
on he appears in pontifical splendour, 
kneeling before an altar. , who: 
seems to be externally resplendent 
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with internal inspiration, discourses 
to Attila, first in the terza rima of the 
Italians, and then in an irregular lyri- 
cal measure, upon the sins of Rome, 
the judgments of God, and the duty 
of shewing mercy. He then announ- 
ces the entire submission of the Impe- 
rial Court, adding, that whilst Attila 
is making up his mind, he will go to 
meditate amongst the dead bodies. He 
is borne off, as he was brought in, with 
psalm-singing. Hildegunde, to whom, 
as the slave of Darkness, Christianity 
is as intolerable as the sun’s rays, and 
who has lain half fainting in her vir- 
gins’ arms whilst Leo spoke, now starts 
up, draws her sword, and pursues the 
holy bishop to murder him. Attila 
remains in deep deliberation. It seems 
that a gigantic and terrific phantom 
had appeared to him during Leo’s sa- 
cerdotal exhortation, and continues to 
overawe his spirit, and lame his arm, 
so long as his reflections preserve a 
hostile tendency ; vanishing when in a 
Sestina—like Leo and Honoria, Attila 
has a prophetic taste for Italian mea- 
sures—he determines to spare Rome. 
The Pope, who had, meanwhile—as 
we learn from the description of the 
Pagan Huns—been celebrating the sa- 
crament of the Eucharist, is now re- 
called, and Attila consents to spare 
Rome upon terms, which, however 
humiliating, are only calculated to 
compel the observance of faith and 
justice. Leo agrees to every thing, and 
is going, when Hildegunde is brought 
in fainting. She had been struck to 
the earth in convulsions by the mere 
of the sacred’ chalice, when 
about to stab the Pontiff. Attila la- 
ments her darigerous state, whereupon 
the Saint, touching her brow with the 
same miraculous vessel that had felled 
her, and exorcising the foul fiend that 
Foner her, recalls her, not only to 
ife, but to her natural feelings. She 
now refuses: to wed Attila, professes 
her aversion for him, bursts into tears, 
and finally declares herself sleepy. Her 
virgins, delighted at these favourable 
symptoms, lead her away to a place of 
rest ; whilst the Hun King, who looks 
upon her words as delirious ravings, 
gives notice of his intention of marry- 
ing her in the evening, and marching 
against Byzantium in the morning. 
The Fifth Act finds Hildegunde 
asleep, with her train watching her 
slumbers. She awakes mild and calm, 
but seemingly forgetful of her misfor« 
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tunes. The mention of her approach- 
ing marriage with Attila’ revives: her 
recollection ; and in embracing one of 
her virgins, the sister of her affianced 
Walter, she discovers under her robe 
a blood-stained axe, the instrument 
of death to the object of sisterly and 
of bridal love. The sight exciting 
anew her thirst of vengeance, she falts 
again into vassallage to the powers of 


. Darkness. She is attired for the nup- 
tial ceremony, and led off to the altar. 


We then return to Rome, where we 
find Honoria in a convent; her Em« 
press Mother having, upon the news 
of Attila’s proposed departure, com-« 
ape her to take the veil. Leo visits 

er in her cell. 

Our wish has been to give specimens 
of the language of so important a pers 
sonage in the Drama as this sainted 
Pope; but it has been constantly fe« 
pressed, either by the—to us—incom- 
prehensible character of his mystic 
strain, or by a strong sense of profane 
ness in mingling, as the Germans do, 
the most sacred subjects with the bu- 
siness of the stage. Of the present 
scene suffice it to say, that he offers:to 
dissolve Honoria’s compulsory vows ; 
that shé, who had whilst alone bitter« 
ly bewailed her lot, now freely chooses 
to be a nun ; and that he, rejoicing in 
her determination, hurries her away 
by secret subterranean passages to At 
tila’s tent, there to be united in all 
purity to the Hun King, of whose 
earthly union with another woman he 
informs her. e 

To that tent we ourselves precede 
the Holy Bishop and the Royal Nun, 
to witness the close of the nuptial ce- 
remony. Many ill omens alarm the 
Huns, who would fain prevent or defer 
the marriage ; but Attila only laughs 
at their superstitious fears. Odoacer 
brings word that a Roman deserter has 
come in with a report of the murder 
of the Hun captives in Rome, and of 
the imprisonment of Honoria. Attila 
disbelieves the-tale of a deserter, and 
dismisses the assembly. Odoacer and 
he part with such boding words, as 
clearly point out in this favourite pupil 
the destined completer of Attila’s fae 
bours. But the name of Honoria has 
revived Attila’s Platonic passion for 
that princess, and he sinks into a re< 
verie that some brides might not have 
deemed very flattering. Hildegunde, 
however, takes it kindly, sends. Irnak 
to bed, and sings her bridegroom to 
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sleep,withalullaby,the words of which 
are not of a peculiarly lulling or sooth- 
ing nature. We imagine Attila’s ab- 
straction prevents his understanding 
them, for he falls asleep under their 
influence. Hil: de is then hasten- 
ing away to murder Irnak, when her 
steps are arrested by the entrance of 
Leo and Honoria. His Holiness ex- 
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horts her to shun the torments of hell, 
but offers no other Fete ag te 
Sanguinary purposes ; w i 
regardin hs words, proceeds to exea 
cute, pa goes into an inner tent, to 
begin with her step-son. Leo then req 
minds Honoria that she is not to rex 
veal herself, telling her, 


Then when thy heart seems breaking with despair, 


Shall joy be born to thee ; 


and waking Attila, exhorts him to kill 
Hildegunde in order to save her soul, 
gos oe wae ae too a Ad that— 

’s murder being perpe- 
trated—to preserve = hase ife. Attila 
resolutely refuses to commit a crime 
upon any consideration ; whereupon 
the Prelate lauds his determination, 
assures him of the consequent forgive- 
ness of his sins, and announces his 
immediate assassination. Attila is 
shocked to learn that he is not to die 
gloriously in battle, but consoles him- 
self by prophesying the rise of a young- 
er ph better age—the middle ages, we 

me—from his ashes. Leo now 
unveils Soe when = eau: Attila 
respectively recognisi nown 
object of their mutual love, rush into 
each other’s arms ; and the Pope 
observing, in the language of the Hun 


lemnizing the spiritual and mysterious 
wedding of a Christian nun with a 
married heathen. What all parties say 
upon the occasion is far beyond our 
powers of translation ; nor do we ap 

rehend that the English reader would 
be reatly edified thereby, could:it be 
rendered intelligible to him. Indeed, 
we are not without a suspicion, that a 
matter-of-fact disposition may for some 
time past have been wondering. why 
Leo, having arrived in time, does not 
alarm the Huns and prevent mischief, 
But such business-like proceedings are 
none of our Saint’s concerns. On the 
con >» he seems to be of 5 pe. 
that most works of love are to be ob- 
tained by suffering things to take their 
course ; and of the efficacy of love, he 
has prodigious and mystical notions, 
Accordingly he spends the time in 


Bard, that one for eternity shall be asking Attila of Honoria— 
made one, joins their hands,—thus so- 
Dost thou know her ? 


Att. (joyfully.) She is Death ! 


Leo (to Honoria, shewing Attila.) Know’st thou him ? 
Hon, (in raptures.) Morn’s balmy breath ! 


Then being perfectly satisfied, upon 
the re-entranee of Hildegunde drag- 

ing in the murdered Irnak with one 

and, and brandishing her bloody axe 
with the other, Leo leads Honoria to 
one side, where they kneel, singin; 
Hallelujahs, whilst the revengefu 
B dian kills Attila as he embra- 
ces his son’s corse. The Hunnish por- 
tion of the dramatis persone now 
rush in, with exclamations of horror 


and menaces of vengeance. Hilde 
gunde calmly proclaims herself the 
murderess, and prevents the torments 
with which she is threatened by fall 
ing upon her own sword. This action 
rouses Leo from his private devatians, 
and we shall insert, at all risks, his 
extraordinary dialogue with the mur- 
derous suicide. Bending over her, he 
anxiously asks, 


Lov'st thou thy Walter? 
Hild. (in convulsions.) Who is he? The light 


And thee I curse! 


Leo. (touching her brow with the chalice.) Spirit of Night, avaunt! 
(She sighs rl, raises her head, and sinks again, but without 


Lov’st thou thy Walter ? 


Hild. ( faintly.) Love him? Yes, for ever! 
Teco. Go to le punishment ! ’Midst hell’s worst glow 


Shall love 


ingly upon thee flow ! 


4 ( Hildegunde smiles painfully, and dies.) 
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Huns. The monster dies ! 
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Leo. (closing her eyes and Attila's.) Praise be to light ! ‘she loves ! 


Odoacer is now elected King, and 
declares his inteution of propitiatin 


Attila’s ghost by the destruction o 
Rome. Leo, perfectly contented with 


what he has achieved, interferes no 
farther for the protection of the guilty 
court and city, but retires with Ho- 
noria, whom he dismisses to her cell, 


whilst he himself hastens to resume 
his pastoral duties: ‘This marvellous 
Tragedy concludes with a sort of duet 
chorus, performed on the one part by 
the Druids and Burgundian Virgins, 
and on the other, by a cloud full of 
unseen spirits singing Hallelujah ! 





CHARACTER OF 


Tue intellectual organization and 
character of the French, is one of the 
simplest and most homogeneous in 

Quick sensibility, superficial 

observation, clever thinking, and vivid 
passion, at once agree, and easily ac- 
count for whatever we observe in the 
character of this people. 
- From quick sensibility, more or less 
excited by passion, should spring love 
of novelty and of variety. Certain it 
is, that Cesar could not have more 
aceurately characterised the French of 
the present day, than by the *‘ cupidi 
novarum rerum” which he applied to 
their ancestors. It is not necessary 
either to vindicate or to illustrate the 
justice of this fundamental character- 
istic; it is acknowledged by the French 
themselves. 


The rapid pursuit of novelty and of 
variety must as inevitably produce le- 
vity, inconstancy, and fickleness ; and 
thése circumstances are so well known 
in the character of the French, as not 
to admit of dispute. 

By such elements, moreover, it is 
pater ‘that the more ¢ ones intel- 

must be proportion- 
ally akfected. Hence observation 
should be superficial, , and ir- 
regular. Hence reasoning should be 
clever, shallow, and inconsistent. 

It is in fact owing to this, that, in 
science, French w are in general 
less to be trusted to than English and 
German ones; while at the same time, 
owing to another faculty of French 
mind, they set out with dnd maintain 
incomparably higher pretensions ; and 
that with such — that the 
reader ; eagerly on in expectation 
ot ak Ohne: a it is not till he 
has closed the volume, that he begins 
to find out, first, that the work does 
not contain quite so much as he ex- 
pected ; and, next, that it would be 
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difficult to say what precise addition 
he has made to his knowledge by read 
ing it. 

It is equally owing to this, that, in 
the arts, while French productions dis« 
play resource, ingenuity, and dexte~ 
rity, they at the same time shew g 
striking want of the sense of fitness, 
and are unfinished and flimsy. Such, 
in the cities of France, is remarkably 
the case with whatever regards furni- 
ture and decoration, while the produc~ 
tions of cookery are at once impregnae 
ted with filth, and admirably calcula- 
ted to conceal it. In thé country, 
again, with a climate syperior to.that 
of England, there is everywhere to be 
seen open fields, later harvests, corn 
full of weeds, and inferior grain. __, 

I have said that, with this quick 
sensibility and clever thinking, the 
passions are vivid ; and this. leads to 
the portion of French charaeter which, 
if not the most important, is at least 
the most striking. 

It is evident » under these cir 
cumstances, the gratifications of the 

ions will be as numerous as quick 
sensibility, and as ingenious as clever 
thinking, can procure them. 
them, however, may be reduced to the 
following heads: the gratifications that 


are inherent in this temperament it- 


self, and those which it can derive 
from external sympathy and approba< 
tion—from vanity. 

As to the first of these gratifications, 
the French derive from their own tem- 
perament the most amiable cheerful- 
ness and gaiety, as well as love of 
amusement ; and it is under this ca- 
tegory that should be noticed that taste 
which they everywhere and so honour- 
ably shew for the elegancies of sculp« 
ture and painting. 

The gratification derived from va- 
nity is the moést conspicuous of all 
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French indulgences. In such a tem- 
perament as the French, this involves 


also many corresponding consequences. 
_- Vanity thus implies the conscious- 
ness of being observed, and it requires 
display and noise, theatrical ence 
and pretension. Accordingly, no class 
of Frenchmen are exempt from tliese. 

To take the lowest elass.—Who has 
not, even on entering France, seen one 
driver of the diligence draw up his 
naked, dirty, and perhaps wet limbs, 
from the monstrous jack boots of the 
establishment, that another might in- 
troduce his in sitnilar condition, while 
Doth, however, wore an embroidered 
jacket and an artificial queue, and had 
perhaps a pocketful of flour to strew 
over his head before entering a village, 
where the incessant cric-crac of his 
‘whip was sure to call out the rustic 
damsels ? 

To take a higher class.—Who ever 
observed two Frenchmen talk for a 
moment, even in the public streets, of 
‘whom each did not theatrically adjust 
himself so as to appear to the utmost 
advantage to every eye that could over- 
look him ? This theatrical adjustment 
accompanies a Frenchman through 
life; and I verily believe, that no 
Frenchman, ever at the foot of the 
gallows, or with the rope around his 
neck; ever forgot the previous adjust- 
ment of his toes, accompanied by a 
“ soupir pour son amie,” or “ pour 
‘sa patrie.” 

* Most English and Scottish gentle- 
‘men—(f speak not of the Trish, as they 
have ataste for female ugliness)—most 
‘English gentlemen, who are above be- 
‘ing taken by superficial pretension, are 
aware of the almost universal ugliness 
‘of Frenctrwomer ;—the hard, sharp, 
and wrinkled face, the greenish dark 
complexion, the hair on the upper lip, 
‘the hoarse voice, the almost bestial 
expansion of the lower ribs to contain 
‘enormous viscera. Now, the combi- 
Nation of this with extreme vanity, 
elicits the most curious uences. 
‘Instead of moderating affectation, it 
‘only inspires a desperate ingenuity in 
‘the invention of new fashions ; for of 
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these, this strange combination of cire 
cumstances is the real origin.* 

Even the mode of walking in France 
has more than one relation to vanity— 
not merely because the rise oni the'toes, 
the writhing of the figure, a ae 
talytic shake of every member; af@in- 
spired by that sentiment, but betdatise 
being, from a curious and aceidéntal 
circumstance, the very worst mode of 
walking, it is vainly vaunted \as* the 
most graceful ; while the women of 
France reprobate the natural walk of 
those of England as masculine or mi- 
litary, because in progression the’ féot 
is thrown directly forward; instead of 
being curiously drawn upward, &c. 
&c. This being a point of somé in~ 
terest to ladies, I beg to illustrate-itiat 
some length. ag 

Having been acquainted with an old 
French gentleman in England, ‘and 
being afterwards on a visit to Paris, I 
one day thought I saw him h- 
ing the hotel where I happened to ‘Te~ 
side. A certain gait and air, which I 
had not hitherto analyzed, convineed 
me I was right ; and I expressed my 
satisfaction on this account to ‘the 
friend who was beside me at the time, 
and who similarly recognised and €x- 

cted him. We were disappointed, 

owever, as he did not call. This dis« 
appointment occurred again and again, 
until we began to suspect, and at last 
actually discovered, that there weré'se- 
veral old gentlemen in Paris who had 
a similar gait and air. 

This struck me as odd enough ;' but 
still no reason for it occurred to me. 
Going, however, one day to a consi- 
derable distance through the streets of 
Paris to see some troops arriving from 
Spain, and walking, as Englishmen 
generally walk, without much regard 
to the inequalities of the pavcment, I 
found, on my return, that I was un- 
accountably fatigued. A little reflec- 
tion led me to the cause of this, '‘in'the 
extraordinary irregularity of the Pa- 
risian pavement ; for the stones being 
large, worn away on every side, and 
saree nae in the middle, every step I 

ad taken falling sometimes high and 





© The difference between French and English taste in dress is very remarkable. Even 
when Englishwomen take a hint from French contrivances, they endeavour to be more 
‘patural, modest, and classical. As to male dress, an English gentleman always desires 
his tailor to avoid the extremes of fashion ; and, as his dress is graye and manly, it is 


“generally followed throughout Europe. 
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sometimes low, had shook me in such 
a way, that though I did not much 
observe it at “ time, its effects were 
perceptible. 
ei began to imagine, that all this 
amight have something to do with the 
peculiar walk and air of my old friend ; 
and,on looking more closely, I thought 


l -eould.see that almost all old gentle- 


-men,,as well as old ladies, and even 
many young ones, had some degree of 
the very same peculiarity. This I now 
suspected to result from some contri- 


_ Vanee.on their part, to obviate the in- 


conveniences arising from the irregu- 


, frit at the. pavement. 


rving now with additional care, 
I at once found my suspicion com- 


_ pletely verified, and was able to-detect 


the contrivance employed. 

. _This..commences. by picking the 
steps. . In order to do this in the best 
manner, it is n to pick only 
with one foot ; that is, to advance al- 
ways the same foot, and let the other 
only follow itup.. Hf one attempt, on 
the.contrary, to pick with both feet, 
it causes a considerable rotating of the 
body, which, in a long walk so per- 
formed, becomes fatiguing. The Pari- 
sians accordingly pick with the strong 
er—the right foot. 

., A. little reflection will shew, that, 
in thus picking with one foot, they 
must not only turn the right toe pro- 
portionally in, but must turn the whole 
of the right side proportionally for- 
ward, and in some measure advance 


Even this, however, is not enough : 
asthe hollows between the projecting 
centres.of the stones are considerable, 
and as these are generally filled with 
mud, it is necessary to avoid bespat- 
tering oneself. This the Parisians ef- 
fect. by holding. the. knee and ankle 
joints slightly bent, but rather stiff, 
while they spring slightly sideways, 
from one stone to. another. 

‘ ing can be more amusing than 
this mode of progression, when one is 


. once, prepared to observe it. The read- 


er may. easily figure to himself a party 
setting out in this way,—all having 
the right leg advancing, the right toe 
turned in, and the right side turned 
forward,—all having the knee and 
ankle joints slightly bent, but rather 
stiff, and in @ sort of springy state,— 
and all advancing, in some measure, 
sideways,—but, owing to the different 
length of limb, some seeming to hop, 
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and others to hobble along.. It is real- 
ied good deal like the walking of 
sounsien enh, tote cay 
progression is such, that, in - 
sons, the whole body seems inuke 
ably twisted, and stiffer woollen 
clothes of the men evidently partake 
of this twist ; the right side of the 
neck of the coat is. brought quite in 
front, and even the hat has always 
some coi ding, but curious and 
indescribable curves. So irretrievably 
is every thing im -with . this 
twist, that one would almost imagine 
that the clothes, if detached from the 
owner, weuld by some sort of instinct 
stand in the owner’s attitude. : 

This, then, is the Parisian mode of 
walking, which is so highly vaunted 
by the French, which French vanity 
has converted into an exquisite accom- 

lishment, and which all who have not 

d the felicity of being born in Paris, 
may despair of even imitating. 

French dancing is equally connect- 
ed with vanity. It has the mere merit 
ef clear execution, and stands in the 
same relation. to some Neapolitan and 
Andalusian dancing, that German 
arithmetical harmony does to graceful 
Italian melody. French dancing, in 
short, is destitute of feeling and ex< 
pression. You perpetually discover in 
it the lateral twist and the sideway 
hop of their street-walking, accom- 
panied only with a languishing bend 
of the neck in the opposite direction, 
and an affected elevation and fiexure 
of the.arm ; and these, like all other 
attitudes, stiffly and invariably repro- 
duced in. precisely the same parts of 
the figure, till at last you can infalli- 
bly predict their assumption, and are 
disgusted by their formality and same- 
ness. In every thing, indeed, French 
elegance and grace are full of manner 
ism. 

All these, however, are the most 
innocent effects of vanity, which can 
not be thus always gratified without 
interfering with the convenience, the 
pleasure, or the tastes of others. Va~ 
nity sometimes requires iliarity, 
and, while blunting the sense of pro- 
priety, it produces boasting, imperti< 
nence, indelicacy. 

This, joined to preceding causes, 
induces the sacrifice of every thing 
for exhibition, and gives a character 
of contradictiveness to the exhibition 
itself. Hence, in every case, the mix< 
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ture of dirt and meanness with ex- 
and splendour. 

‘Hence the French have no idea.of 
retirement. Hence their bedrooms 
are made to receive company. Hence, 
on ordinary occasions, the lady will 
dress behind the curtain of the bed, 
while a gentleman sitting in the room 
can easily tell every act she is per- 
forming ; and hence, while the day of 
fate exhibits the walls festooned with 
roses and a drapery of silk, or lace 
thrown over the beds, the clumsy deal 
table may make a ludicrous contrast 
with the former, and the discoloured 
bed-linen a disgusting one with the 
latter. 

To this cause must also be ascribed 
the number of restaurateurs, cafés, li- 
terary societies, institutes, libraries, 
and museums, as well as the splen- 
dour of their establishments, and the 
dirty and scenes you must 
often encounter to enter them. Hence 
too, even in ay — ren the 
passages to the boxes present dirt 
and cracked pavements of brick, me 
their doors are opened by a few such 
old women as may be seen gathering 
stones er weeds from a field in Eng- 
land. 
Who, in fine, is ignorant that this 
vanity, if it can but gain a decoration 
or trifling favour, easily bribes one- 
fourth of the population of France to 
be spies over the rest, so that the por- 
ters of every house, and almost every 
servant in it, are in the pay of the a 
lice? The most distinguished Li 
ral in France, indeed, informed the 
writer, that every servant in his house 
was in that pay ; and that he happen- 
ed then to have learned the sum his 
coachman received, but that he should 
not change him, as he might get a 
worse, and had little chance of getting 
a better. 

Vanity, in fact, is forgot in France 
only when the natural voracity of the 
people predominates. The dinner scene 
is one of oe are horror ; a Be 
thing is, » more ridiculous 
than that, hile Prenchinen are asto- 
nished at the cleanliness and elegance 
with which Englishmen eat, a recent 
writer should have affected to instruct 
his countrymen to imitate the utter 
confusion, the awkwardness, and the 
dirtiness of a French dinner.* 
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It is not, however, on this occasion 
only that French dirtiness is remarke 
able. As to egesta as well as ingesta, 
they seem, both in speech and prac 
tice, to cultivate a familiarity with 
nastiness. A Frenchwoman will une 
scrupulously describe the state of her 
secretions and excretions, in such a 
way as to make an Englishman blush, 
or to shock and disgust him. 

But I have done with the subject 
of vanity. Reflection will shew, that 
this sentiment cannot procure its gras 
tification, without granting something 
in return. It is politeness, accordings 
ly, which in France is the price paid 
for this indulgence. It thus happily 
produces ,some good effects. The lb = 
er classes in France are in consequence 
surprisingly polished and conversable ; 
and the dirty carter, or the ragged 
porter, if a barrow-woman or basket« 
woman stand in his way, permitting 
no haste to derange the most scrupu- 
lous punctilio, will lift his cocked hat, 
and solicit the honour of being pere 
mitted to pass. 

By some it has been said that the 
politeness of the French is carried at 
times * to excess ;” while others con- 
tend, that it is far better this should 
be the case, than that there should exe 
ist the brutal behaviour which is of- 
ten exhibited by the lowest classes in 
England. I should be inclined less 
scrupulously to agree with the latter, 
but for the following considerations. : 

The forms of politeness are intend« 
ed as the signs of respectful and bene~ | 
volent feeling. It is evidently worse 
that the sign should exist without the 
feeling, than the feeling without the. 
sign. Real politeness, indeed, ma 
be said to consist in doing that whic 
forms profess. Now, in this r 
the English are indisputably superior: . 
they do more, and say less. In France, 
on the contrary, saying is a substitute 
for doing ; and doing is unnecessary. 
There is there an eternal divorce be- 
tween external signs and internal feel= 
ings. Assuredly, there can be no 
state of manners less favourable to 
candour and generosity. 

The same observations apply to the 
perpetual affectation of sentiment in 
France, where its reality has the slen« 
derest possible existence. 

So much for politeness as the price 





® The French use of forks, napkins, &c. really requires some notice. A French gen- 


tleman, in adjusting himself at 


coarse deal table and shabby cloth, does not hesi- 
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for the indulgence of vanity amon 

pee generally cuutielel-d diealins 
arrangement, or tariff, is entered into 
between the sexes. I fear I must con- 
sider their mutual indulgencein France 
chiefly in this light; for, however 
women may be the objects of gallantry 
in that country, the confidence is not 
more remarkable than the carelessness 
with which they are treated in the most 
essential iculars. 

As to food, women in England live 
in all respects as well as men, and the 
indulgence of their taste is an object 
of much consideration. In France, on 
the contrary, the husband daily walks 
to the restaurateur’s, and regales him- 
self as well as he can; but if mean~ 
while _ enter his house, you may 

y find his wife and children 

ining on a little soup made with lard 
and vegetables, or a few cakes toasted 
on the stove, and a glass of sour wine 
mixed with water. The house indeed 
contains few articles fit either for cook- 
ing or amare adinner. As a re- 
ward, however, for the wife’s domestic 
duties, she is perhaps indulged with a 
dinner at the restaurateur’son aSunday. 
*- As to clothing, women in England 
are generally better dressed than men ; 
and one is perpetually struck by ob- 
serving, even among the lowest class- 
es, very common-looking men accom- 
panied by good-looking, cleanly, and 
well- women. In France, on 
the contrary, one is as often surprised 
to see gentlemen walking arm in arm 
with women whom, from theirsombre, 


but in colour strongly contrasted, and 
therefore dirt-concealing, woollen dress« 
es, one takes to be their servants. As 
a reward also for this sort of privation, 
the wife is indulged with a gauze dress 
covered with tinsel, such as our itine« 
rant actresses display at a fair; with 
which she occasionally ap at an 
evening party. In England, the idens 
tity of a woman of any rank may at 
all hours be discovered by her exters 
nal appearance. In France, this is 
scarcely possible: she passes from the 
dinginess and dirtiness of a grub du. 
ring the day, not through any inter 
mediate state, but at once, to the glite 
ter and glare of a butterfly at night. 
Notwithstanding all this, the liberty 
of Frenchwomen is highly favourable 
to virtue. There is in France none of 
that cunning cant of male morality, 
the falsehood and impertinence of 
which are perpetual bribes to the out+ 
witting of it. There is there none of 
that basescandal which is thus brought 
into being by men, and which every 
woman is ready to pour out upon each, 
in all its bitterness and malignity. 
There, the attentions of gallantry ne- 
cessarily occupy the time, and conse« 
je take the place, of licentious in« 
ulgence. There the relation of the 
sexes is as free as the most enlighten- 
ed and the most generous could wish. 
I make this declaration in face of 
vulgar English prejudice, not only be- 
cause justice demands it, but because 
it is a proof, that, however severe some 
of the preceding strictures, they are 








tate to fix a napkin about his neck, in such a manner as to protect his clothes in front 
against the certainty of being bespattered by his mode of eating. An Englishman of 
the middle class would be ashamed of such a contrivance: for, without any particular 
care, he eats so as not even to stain the damask cloth with which his mahogany table is 
covered. The French gentleman is perpetually wiping his dirty fingers on a napkin 
spread out before him, and of which the beauties are not invisible to his bours on 
each side. The Englishman of the middle class requires no — because his fingers 
are never soiled. The French gentleman, incapable of raising his left hand properly to 
his mouth, first hastily hacks his meat into fragments, then throws down his dirty knife 
on the cloth, and seizing the fork in his right hand, while his left fixes a mass of bread 
on his plate, he runs up each fragment against it, and having eaten these, he wipes up 
his plate with the bread and swallows it. An English peasant would blush at such bes- 
tiality. A French gentleman not only washes his filthy hands at table, but, after gulp- 
ing a mouthful, and using it as a gargle, squirts it into the basin standing before him, 
and the company, who may see the charybdis or maelstrom he has made in it, and the 
floating filth he has discharged, and which is now whirling in its vortex. In England 
this practice is unknown, except to those whose taste and stomach are too strong for of- 
fence. It has been stupidly borrowed from the Oriental nations, who use no knives and 
forks, and where, though it has this apology, it has always excited the disgust of enlight- 
ened travellers. When dinner is over, the Englishman’s is as clean as. before ; 
the Frenchman’s bare boards resemble those of a hog-stye. In short, in all that regards 
the table, the French are some centuries behind the English. 
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founded on the long-continued obser- 
vation, and the entire conviction, of th 
writer. 
In England, on the con , the 
condition of women is most unfavour- 
able to virtue. Enlightened travellers 
‘universally agree, that the brevity, the 
coarseness, and the success of love- 
making, is everywhere in proportion 
to the restraints imposed upon it: it 
is shorter in England than in France, 
and shorter in Turkey than in Eng- 
land. In the former, bolts and black 
eunuchs ; and in the latter, male cant 


' and female scandal, are thus perpetual 


excitements to vice.—Nothing, indeed, 
but—the innate virtue of Englishwo- 
men would resist them. 

There was a time when English 
women laughed at the old Spanish 
duenna. Is it not barely possible, that 
Spanish women may now laugh at the 
stout young fellow, armed with a cane, 


‘who walks after every English woman 


of fashion? This is sc pompous an 
appendage, that the innocents have all 
in succession found it quite indispen- 
sable; and some of them, it is now 
said, reluctantly occupy the prison of 
which they have suffcred or sought the 
erection. I verily believe, that an 
English Boccaccio might make asmuch 
of the devices of our modern daines to 





get rid of their armed attendant, his 
mounting guard at one door of Water- 
loo or Trafalgar House, while theJady 
has retired by another—to take him up, 
however, in returning an hour or:two 
afterwards, &c. &c. as ever thatgreat 
Italian did in regard to the:deseend- 
ants of the Lucretias and the Virgi- 
nias.—But as we said before, :the— 
innate virtue of Englishwomén will 
always afford sufficient assurance of 
their innocence. 

One final trait of French character 
we have yet to notice: it is the necés~ 
sary consequence of some which pre~ 
cede.—I have said, that in France the 
gratifications of the passions are as nite 
merous as quick sensibility, and asin« 
genious as clever thinking, can procure. 
But, if the love of pleasure be excess« 
ive, the desire of its means is likely:to 
be considerable. The French are\ac- 
cordingly parsimonious, or rather their 
rapacity and their gripe is such, when 
added to their fickleness and incon. 
stancy, as to account fully forthatres 
gardlessness, profligacy, want of hos 
nour, perfidy, destitution of publie 
principle, and all of those opposite fol- 
lies and crimes, which have shocked 
every other nation during the last fore 
ty years. 

A.W. 





COMPARISON OF THE MODERN WITH THE ANCIENT ROMANS: 


ExacceraTep notions of the mo- 
ral and political grandeur of the an- 
cient Romans have long exercised a 
most injurious influence over the minds 
of modern nations. 

It is true, that the superiority of 
their arms and armour enabled the 
Romans to subdue and plunder com- 
parativel defenceless barbarians ;, it 
is true, that the enormous dispropor- 
tion of their mere physical force ren- 
dered it easy for them to overwhelm 
the Greeks; but it is not less true, 
that even the superiority and success 
of their arms have been exaggerated 
by the innumerable falsehoods of their 
historians. It is also certain, that 
these historians, by assigning to their 
countrymen motives of action which 
they never felt, and conduct which 
they were incapable of following, have 
always given the air of valour and vir- 
tue to mere cruelty and crime. Hence 
Roman literature has produced most 
unfavourable effects on the imagina~ 





tion, the taste, and the moral feeling 
of modern Europe. 

It is not a little remarkable, that 
the very literature which has thus vine 
dicated a system of the most dishonest 
and remorseless plunder, was itself 
one vast plagiarism from the Greeks 
The coarse minds of the Romans could 
faintly appreliend, but were incapable 
of either fully feeling or strongly ex- 
pressing, the simplicity, the delicaey, 
and the dignity of Grecian thought: 
they therefore merely translated . or 
copied it. Virgil, and Terenee, and 
Cicero, were accordingly the feeble 
imitators of Homer, and Menander, 
and Demosthenes. Their literature 
was thus in admirable harmony with 
their moral and political character. 

Their fine arts corresponded. For 
these arts, indeed, they had no taste ; 
but they could not resist the tempta- 
tion to steal obelisks from Egypt, and 
statues from Grece, and marble co- 
lumus from all countries, though these 
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‘they never could adapt to their archi« 
tecture. In the avarice of plunder and 
: ion, however, they crowded 
Obelisks, statues, columns, palaces, and 
temples; into spaces unfit for their re- 
cepuon, and they imagined this accu- 
-mmulation:to be the summit of gran- 
deur! 9: 
‘Phe literature and arts of Italy have 
indeed ‘twice been renowned ; but, in 
both ‘instances, they have been bor- 
rowed from the same illustrious peo- 
ple to: whom European civilisation 
owes: all it can boast. It was the 
Greeks who, on the fall of Constanti- 
mople, again introduced the arts into 
Italy, and gave a Grecian character to 
her sculpture, her painting, and her 
music. Rome, then, except as the 
— of other nations, has never 
en more than Greece has made her. 

If, from such exaggerated notions, 
injury has arisen to the imagination, 
taste, and moral feeling of modern 
Europe, a still greater one has flowed 
from the neglect to compare the mo- 
dern with the ancient Roman charac- 
ter thus duly appreciated. It would 
otherwise have been seen, that just as 
ancient nations submitted to the arms, 
modern ones submitted to the art, of 
Rome, exchanging merely the despo- 
tism of power for that of pretension— 
of force for fraud. 

No observation is perhaps at once 
more frequent and more false, than 
that the modern is utterly different 
from the ancient Roman character. 
The converse is true. These differ no 
more from each other than the charac- 
ter of the thief does from that of the 
robber. The ancient or military Ro- 
man ee a brave robber ; the modern 
or priestly Roman is a cunning and 
ss thief. ' 

Even this trifling difference has arisen 
less from any change among the Ro- 
mans themselves, than from the ex- 
traordinary change among the nations 
around.them. The Gauls, the Britons, 
and the Germans, with an increase of 
wealth and all the invitations to plun- 
der, have learnt the art of defending 
it;'and the Roman must now cheat 
the civilized man, instead of plunder- 
ing the savage. 

But let us contrast more minutely 
the modern with the ancient Roman 
character, and we shall find that they 
have always had precisely the same 
objects in view, and have always em- 
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ployed ‘precisely the same means of 
achieving them. 

The selfishness of the ancient Ro- 
mans was certainly the most striking, 
and I believe it will be found to be 
the most fundamental, trait in their 
character. With this were associated 
that sullenness, moroseness, arrogance, 
and insolence, which are displayed in 
= page of their annals. 

The modern Romans (and I confine 
myself to these Italians as the fairest 
illustration) strike every traveller as a 
pale, dull, sullen, dissatisfied, morose, 
arrogant, and insolent race. The lower 
classes rarely speak except to beg alms, 
which, when offered, they tear from 
the giver, without taking the trouble 
to thank him, or shewing the slightest 
sign of satisfaction. The highest classes 
are remarkable for the same dull and 
dissatisfied appearance. ‘“‘ There is 
something in the sulky: insolence of 
the Romans,” says Mr Galiffe, ‘‘ in 
their morose, ill-natured looks,—that 
puts one strongly in mind of what 
they were in the days of their pro- 
sperity.” 

Excessive regard for self is insepa-. 
rable from disregard for others. The 
absence, or the extreme weakness, of 
individual or domestic affection, was a 
striking characteristic of the ancient 
Romans ; for that is always a feeble 
faculty, over which others may tri-. 
umph. Hence sprung the sacrifice of — 
the sons of Brutus, and many other 
acts which have not been rightly un- 
derstood ; and hence, more easily still, 
the innumerable acts of inhumanity 
which were the means of Roman 
wealth, pleasure, and power. , 

The modern Romans have equally 
evinced this absence, or extreme weak- 
ness, of individual and domestic af- 
fection. I have heard of the wife of 
a Roman bandit, who, in the spirit of 
Roman virtue, stabbed her infant to 
the heart, to prevent its cries betray- 
ing the concealment of its father. 
Even the Romish religion bears hellish 
marks of this characteristic. It is re« 
served for such Christianity alone, un- 
der the sanction of “ God on Earth,” 
to mutilate male children in order'to 
procure soprano singers for the chapel 
of the Pope, as well as to excite every 
bestial passion in those who ate un~« 
mutilated, by inflicting the law of ce- 
libacy on the clergy. This law could. 
originate only among people in whom 
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the domestic affections are absent or 
—) and oer has it, by insu- 

its agents from every foreign 
paren By served the purpose of modern 
Roman wealth, pleasure, and power, 
and enabled it, without compunction, 
to trample upon and to outrage hu- 
manity, in the inquisitional tortures 
and autos da fé, which beings thus des- 
titute of affection could alone invent.* 

Now the regard for self and disre- 

for others, which I have descri- 
bed, cannot possibly be cherished with- 
out corresponding means. It is not 
candour, peace, and forgiveness, but 
cunning, contention, and revenge, 
which must achieve their . 

Of the cunning of the ancient Ro- 
mans, and of that of the modern ones, 
or even of Italians very generally, it is 

to speak in detail. Every 


unnecessary 
page of the history of the one, and 


every act of the life of the other, dis- 
play it in the greatest perfection. 
he spirit of contention and pugna- 
city which distinguished the ancient 
Romans, is a natural consequence or 
accompaniment of the absence of na~ 
tural affection. It is unnecessary to 
illustrate its existence among that peo- 
le in the very highest degree, or to 
well here on its consequences. 

The modern Italians have lost none 
of the ancient characteristic. Its il- 
lustration in modern, is nearly as un- 
necessary as in ancient times. There 
is scarcely a state or town of Italy 
which does not hate its neighbour, and 
there are few Italians who are free 
from envy of the fame, or hostility to 
the interests, of their countrymen. A 
difference in style or in taste is a cause 
of the bitterest contention and the 
most unmitigable hatred. The Roman 
priesthood, in particular, literally com- 
poses a militant church. 

The revengeful spirit of the ancient 
Romans is so well known, that it would 
be tic to quote illustrations of it. 

e modern Romans are notorious 
for the dangerous nature of their en- 
mity. They brood over their injuries, 







we are informed, “ with a degree of 
malice of which they would not be ca. 
— if they thought they could easi- 
y avenge them ; and, as they are poss 
sessed of few ideas, that one passion 
which happens to take full possession 
of their minds, festers sooner or later 
into a crime.” 

To attain their object, these di 
sitions require perseverance. Unyie: 
ing determination in the ancient Re 
mans, was naturally associated with 
the preceding characteristics ; and it 
is equally unnecessary to illustrate its 
existence among that people, or to 
dwell on its consequences. 

The modern Romans have as un 
yieldingly persevered as the ancients, 
If these, when Hannibal was at thé 
gates of Rome, or the Gauls at the foot 
of the Capitol, abated not one jot of 
their demands, so neither has papal 
power yielded one item of its preten« 
sions ; and at this very moment it ase 
serts the wildest of these as firmly as 
in the days of Gregory the Seven 

Now the base passions I have enu~ 
merated, have been only those means 
of wealth, pleasure, and power, which 
have been equally employed by the 
ancient and the modern Romans. 

In regard to avarice, the ancient 
Roman character is marked by it from 
the first to the last. The first Romans 
were an association of robbers ; they 
never ceased to rob while a nation 
worth robbing was known to them, or 
could be reached by them: their gran 
deur was the result of no science or 
art, but of robbery and crime alone ; 
they fell only when the plundered na- 
tions, learning from them the use of 
arms, were able to take their own, and 
to leave the robbers in their original 
destitution. 

Substituting art for arms and fraud. 
for force, the modern Romans have 
availed themselves of all the ignorance, 
imbecility, and superstition of man« 
kind, toextract from them their wealth ; 
and they have done this far more easi« 
ly, and not less effectually, than their 





* In the Neapolitan territory. ee 
traveller tells us, that “ a poor woman had 


ing characteristics are met with. A recent 
expired of hunger in the middle of Toledo $ 


and I had seen several persons of her own sex, some of them very well dressed and evi- 
dently above the vulgar, pass by the corpse 2s coolly and as unmoved as if it had been 
that of a dead dog! I cannot express how it cut me to the heart to see so much insen- 
— in that part of the human creation, whose softness and sympathy is our only 

tion under so many afflictions! I really believe that I should haye been less 


shocked to see men savagely tearing each other to pieces!” 
9 
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By cunningly rendering every indivi- 
dual willingly tributary, they have for 
ages derived from many European 
states far greater revenues than those 
of their kings; and if these revenues 
have fallen off in one age or country, 
have increased in another. 
hat voluptuousness, in its most 
extravagant excess, was peculiarly an 
ancient Roman vice, history testifies. 
It was practised by the rich at the ex- 
pense of humanity, honour, and de- 
eency; and it was found by them to 
be ms most geo wys — of eet 
ing the poor, who eagerly sold for it 
their liberty. The long Susieaslon of 
their em displayed this vice in 
a degree that the world had never pre- 
viously witnessed. 
The modern Romans have been not 
less remarkable for voluptuous indul- 
Italy has, in this respect, been 
— be mo 3 Rome, the 
sin y: e , it is es 
cially remarkable, are tie enily seinns 
of modern times who, in this respect, 
have rivalled the ancient emperors— 
if they have not actually excelled them. 
Power, by the ancient Romans, was 
directly attained ; force was essential 
to their means of procuring wealth, 
and from that power was inseparable. 
By the force of arms, therefore, they 
subdued the nations ; and they exhi< 
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ancestors did by the opposite means. — 


bited: their captive and in 
chains during their triumphal proces- 
sions. 


Incompatible as was this conduct 
with the spirit of Christianity, the 
priesthood of modern Rome has been 
unable to resist the native spirit even 
in its most extra t acts. The 
Popes have placed their feet on the 
necks of kings, and subjected them to 
degradations as deep as ever the em« 
perors inflicted. 

Such have been the objects equally 
of modern and of ancient Roman atm« 
bition—wealth, pleasure, and power, 
to an excess which has involved the 
ruin of all around them, and which 
Rome has ever exercised in defiance 
and in contempt of honesty, decency, 
and humanity. 

Such, in fine, is the perfect similari~ 
ty of the ancient and the modern Ro« 
man character. The ancient or mili- 
tary Roman, as already said, was a 
brave robber ; the modern or priestly 
Roman is a cunning and a cowardly 
thief. This comparison, therefore, es 
tablishes the point I had in view—that 
just as ancient nations submitted to 
the arms, modern ones have submitted 
to the art, of Rome, exchanging mere« 
ly the despotism of power for that of 
pretension—of force for —_ fa 





A SCENE OFF BERMUDA. 


Tue evening was closing in dark 
and rainy, with every appearance of a 
gale from the westward, and the wea- 
ther had become so thick and boiste~ 
rous, that the Lieutenant of the 
watch had ordered the look-out at 
the mast-head down on deck. The 
man, on his way down, had gone into 
the main-top to bring away some 
things he had left in going aloft, and 
was in the act of leaving it, when he 
sung out,—** A sail on the weather- 
bow.”——“ What does she look like ?” 
— Can’t rightly say, sir ; she is in the 
middle of the thick weather to wind- 
ward.”——“* Stay where you are a lit~ 
tle.— Jenkins, jump forward, and 
see what you can make of her from 
the foreyard.” Whilst the topman 
was obeying his instructions, the look- 
out hailed—* She is a ship, sir, 
close-hauled on the same tack,—the 
weather clears, and I can see her now.” 


The wind, ever since noon, had 
been blowing in heavy squalls, with 
appalling lulls between - One 
of these gusts had been so violent as 
to bury in the sea the’lee-guns in the 
waist, although the had a 
set but her main-topsail, 
and reefed foresail. It was now spend+ 
ing its fury, and she was beginning to 
roll heavily, when, with a suddenness 
almost incredible to one unacquainted 
with these latitudes, the veil of mist 
that had hung to windward the whole 
day was rent and drawn aside, and 
the red and level rays of the setting 
sun flashed at once, through a lon 
arch of glowing clouds, on the blac 
hull and tall spars of his Britannic 
Majesty’s sloop, Torch. And, true 
enough, we were not the only 
tors of this gloomy splendour ; for, 
right in the wake of the moonlike sun, 
now half sunk in the sea, at the dise 
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warlike-looking c apparently a 
frigate or heavy corvette, rolling co 
vily and silently in the trough of the 
sea, with her masts, yards, and the 
scanty sail she had set, in strong re- 
lief against the glorious horizon. 

_ Jenkins now hailed pe the fore- 
yard—“ The strange sail is bearing 
up, sir.” As he spoke, a flash was 
seen, followed, after what seemed a 
long interval, by the deadened report 
of the gun, as if it had been an echo, 
and the sharp half- ringing, half-hiss- 
ing sound of the shot. It fell short, 
but close to us, and was evidently 
thrown from a heavy cannon, from the 
length of the range. Mr Splinter, 
the First Lieutenant, jumped from the 

n he stood on—‘* Quartermaster, 
Feep her away a bit”—and dived into 
the cabin to make his report. _ 

_ Captain Deadeye was a staid, stiff- 
rumped, wall-eyed, old First-Lieute- 
nantish-looking veteran, with his coat 
of a regular Rodney cut, broad skirts, 
long waist, and stand-up collar, over 
which dangled either a queue, or a 
marlinspike with a tuft of oakum at 
the end of it,—it would have puzzled 
Qld Nick to say which. His lower 

were in tight unmention- 
ables of what -had once been white 
k ere, and long boots, the coal- 
skuttle tops of which served as scup- 
to carry off the drainings from 
is coat- flaps in bad weather ; he was, 
in fact, the “‘ last of the sea-monsters,” 
but, like all his tribe, as brave as steel 
—when put to it, as alert as a cat. 

He no sooner heard Splinter’s report, 
than he sprung up the ladder, brush- 
ing the tumbler of swizsle he had just 
brewed clean out of the fiddle into 
the lap of Mr Saveall, the purser, 
who had dined with him, and nearly 
extinguishing the said purser, by his 
arm striking the bowl of the pipe he 
was smoking, thereby forcing the 
shank half way down his throat.— 
** My glass, Wilson,” to his Steward. 
—“* She is close to, sir; you can see 
her plainly without it,” said Mr Tree- 
nail, the second Lieutenant, from the 
weather nettings, where he was re- 
connoitring. Afteralong look through 
his starboard blinker, (bis other sky- 

ight had been shut up ever since 
A ir,) Deadeye gave orders to 
“ clear away the weather-bow gun ;” 
and as it was now getting too dark for 
flags to be seen distinct) ely, he desired 
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that three lanterns might be got : 
for hoisting vertically in the Licking 
ging.—“ All ready forward there’?"= ° 
“ All ready, sir.” —‘* Thett hoist awa 
the lights, and throw a shot 
forefoot—Fire!” Bang wetit dur 
ronade, but our friend t0 Wi 
og no regard to the private"s 
e had shaken a reef out of 
sails, and was coming down fast" 
us. ~ i lat OF 
It was clear that old Blowhard'lwa 
at first — him for one of out dwn: 
cruisers, and meant to stgnelize 
“ all regular and ship-shape,” "te! 
his own expression ; most of usj‘ht 
ever, thought it would? have 4 
wiser to have made sail, and widened 
our distance a little, im place ef:dgh’ 
thering with old-fashioned man 
which might end in. our i 
tartar; but the skipper had been all’ 
his life in line-of- battle ships, or hea. 
vy frigates ; and it was.a tough: job, 
under any circumstances, to 
him of the propriety of ** upésticks 
and-away,” as we soon felt toout cost. 
The enemy, for such he-evi 
was, now all at once yawed, and im 
dulged us with a sight of his teeth; 
and there he was, fifteen of\a 
side on his main-deck, with dhe due 
quontons of carronades on.his quatter- 
eck and forecastle ; whilst, his short 
lower masts, white canvass, andi she 
tremendous hoist in his topsails, shew 
ed him to be a heavy American fri- 
gate ; and it was equally certain that 
he had cleverly hooked us under, his 
lee, within comfortable range of hi 
long twenty-fours. To convince); 
most unbelieving, three jets of flame, 
amidst wreathsof white smoke sgpaners 
from his main-deck ; but in this. 
stance, the sound of the cannon was 
lowed by a sharp crackle and.ashowa 
er of splinters from the foreyard. .. 
It was clear we had got an, ugly 
customer—poor Jenkins now 
to Treenail, who was standing forwa 
near the gun which had been - 
* Och, sir, and its badly wounded; 
are here.” The officer wasa 
er, as well as the seaman. “ 


of you,my boy '”—thegrowing 
ness of the affair in no way checki 
his propensity to fun,—* igh , 


you,—you, or the yard ?”—* f 
us, your honour ; but the yar - 
liest.”—‘* The devil !—Come down, 
then, or get into the top, and I will 


have you looked after presently,.. The 
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poor fellow crawled off the yard into 
the foretop, as he was ordered, where 
he was 7 — the eg badly 
wounded by 2 splinter in the breast. 

; Jpratnan no doubt “ calculated,” as 
well he might, that this taste of his 
mr, be quite —— for a 

sloop close under his lee ; 
but the heht was not to be so casily 
out. of Deadeye, although eyen 
oa oaee it was now high time to 
sof All hands make sail, Mr Splinter ; 
chap. is. too heavy for us.—Mr 
»” tothe carpenter, “jump up 
see what the foreyawl will carry. 
bee 


= 


aid 


her away, my man,” to the sea- 
at the helm ;—‘“ Crack on, Mr 
sails 


5 


all the reefs out,— 
il, and loose top-gal- 

;—stand by to sheet home, 
all clear to rig the booms out, 
if: lulls.” 
less than a ae "= were i 
ing along before it ; but the wind was 
‘nosing up again, and no one could 
say how ry! the wounded foreyard 
would carry the weight and drag of the 
sails. ‘To mend = tren, Naeger 
was coming up, hand over hand wit 
the freshening breeze, under a press 
of canvass ; it was clear that escape was 
next to ible. 

‘'- Clear away the larboard guns !” 
I absolutely jumped off the deck with 
astonishment—who could have spoken 
it? Ita such downright mad- 
néss to show fight under the ver 
muzzles of the guns of an enemy, h 
of whose broadside was sufficient to 
sink us. It was the captain, however, 
and there was nothing for it. 

Tn an instant was heard, through the 
whistling of the breeze, the creaking 
and moose | of the carronade slides, 
the rattling of the carriage of the long 
img sal panchlng of hawtepikes, ad 
ing nching 6 ikes, an 
the danchng and jumping of Jack him- 
self, as the guns were being shotted 
Norway vgs va 8 phd 

again, but the rushing sound o 
the vessel going through the water, and 
of the rising gale amongst the rigging. 

The men stood clustered at ‘their 

uarters, their cutlasses buckled round 

waists, all without jackets and 

waistcoats, and many with nothing but 
their trowsers on. 


the 
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‘** Now, men, mind your aim ; our 
only chance is to wing him. I will 
yaw the ship, and as your guns come 
to bear, slap it right into his bows. 
—Starboard your helm, my man, and 
bring her to the wind.” As she came 
round, blaze went our carronades and 
long-gun in succession, with good-will 
and good aim, and down came his 
foretop-sail on the cap, with all the 
superincumbent spars and gear; the 
head of the top-mast had been shot 
away. The men instinctively cheered. 
“That will do; now knock off, my 
boys, and let us run for it. Keep her 
away again; make all sail.” ; 

Jonathan was for an instant para- 
lysed by our impudence ; but just as 
we were getting before the wind, he 
yawed, and let drive his whole broad- 
side; and fearfully did it transmo- 
gtify us. Half an hour before we were 
as By a little sloop as ever floated, 
with a crew of 120 as fine fellows as 
ever manned a British man-of-war. 
The iron-shower sped—ten of the 
hundred and twenty never saw the 
sun rise again ; seventeen more were 
wounded, three mortally; we had 
eight shot between wind and water, 
our main-top-mast shot away as clean 
as a carrot, and our hull and rigging 
otherwise regularly cut to pieces. An- 
other broadside succeeded; but by 
this time we had bore up, thanks to 
the loss of our after-sail ; we could do 
nothing else; and, what was better 
luck still, whilst the loss of our main- 
top-mast paid the brig off on the one 
hand, the loss of head-sail in the 
frigate brought her as quickly to the 
wind on the other ; thus most of her 
shot fell astern of us ; and, before she 
could bear up again in chase, the 
squall struck her, and carried her 
main-top-mast overboard. 

This gave us a start, crippled and 
bedevilled though we were ; and as the 
night fell, we contrived to lose sight 
of our large friend. With breathless 
anxiety did we carry on through that 
night, expecting every lurch to send 
our remaining topmast by the board ; 
but the weather moderated, and next 
morning the sun shone on our blood- 
stained decks, at anchor off the en- 
trance to St George’s harbour. 
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Tue conversation, the substance of 
which is related in the foregoing chap 
ter, occupied the time during which 
we took breakfast; and when Mrs 
Winsom had made an end, I could 
not but compliment her as an obser- 
vant woman. 

“ It’s no for me,” she replied, “ to 
object to any kind of approbation ; but 
if I had the power to daatrve, I have 
never had the authority to do, so that 
the things of which I may have tospeak 
have passed before me, and 
away without hinderance, or let, or 
sta ly 
She then added, abruptly, “ But 
the wisdom of commendation does not 
belong to me, so we'll leave off remark- 
ing, and I'll tell you how it came to 
pass. Proud Squire Retford’s daugh- 
ter was brought under a humiliation, 
and taught, that though gold was 
good, worth was better. 

“ This Squire Retford, you see, was 
a man of great popularity and sub- 
stance; his estate was so wide that I 
would go far wrong were I to under- 
take to talk of cubits and of furlongs 
concerning it ; and then he was a man 
of an ancient family—he had a scut- 
cheon in his coat-of-arms, and afamily 
vault to hold his ancestors. From 
all I heard concerning him from his 
servants, there were few like him in 
England, whether it was for wealth, 
sable, or pedigree. So out of the con- 
traries of the time, just when the 
French were beginning their stramash, 
he was set up to be made a Member 
of Parliament. Poor man! what he 
would have done in Parliament has 
been a perplexity to me, unless it had 
been to get an act for the country gen 
tlemen, and other such-like squires, to 
hang poachers on the next tree !—But 
T'll no blaspheme. 

“Well, being set upon the leet for 
Parliagmenting, he drew, and others 

j, and, what with riding of 
| and drawing of chariots, and 
horsemen horsing on their horses, he 
was made a member and a ruined man. 
Then came borrowing money—mort- 
gages and heritable bonds—and after 
another season, his lady having .de- 
parted this life, he came to London, 


and tromshet with him his. daughter 
Miss ;—Oh! but she was. an alter. 
ed young woman! They came. back 
to our house, and though I did every 
thing to make them comfortable, the 
old gentleman yammered from morn« 
ing to night, till his daughter grew.as 
atient as an effigy, or a tomb:in 
estminster Abbey. Though I coud« 
na say I ever had a right sort of ,re« 
gard, I began to pity her ; and as.she 
was often left by herself, I invited her 
to drink tea with me, my excellent 
husband, Mr Winsom, being by this 
time no more. 

** Now ye see, Mrs Retford. being 
dead and gone, and Miss being left, by 
her father’s Parliamentary needcéssi« 
ties, in a certain sense disjaskit and 
forlorn, she was glad on the nights of 
great debates, or when there was a 
call of the House, as it was called, to 
spend her evenings with me. And 
young Mr Melbourn dropping in at 
these times, he made an acquaintance, 
and as. he was now rising in the 
world, he was growing courageous,—so 
that, to make a lang tale short, he be- 

n to speak saft words and gentle. ti- 

ngs to Miss Retford ; and she being 
an abstract creature, with few friends 
or acquaintances, on account of her fa« 
ther’s ruin, began to incline. her ear,to 
such effect, that when the Parliament 
was over, she was fain to make a down- 
set by marrying Mr Melbourn... Her 
father, however, was a contumacious 
old man, and coudna bide the thought 
of his daughter taking up with a mer- 
chantable fortune. I was, however, 
very sorry at the marriage on Mr Mel- 
bourn’s account, because I could dis« 
cern that she took him for a. conye« 
nience. I'll no say that all wag .free- 
will and free-gratis love on his part, 
more thanon hers. For when: his fa- 
ther came to be at the wedding, there 
was more talk about good connexions, 
and ancient families, than was needed 
to have been said of a matrimony 
founded and built on a right affection. 
Howsever, married they were, and if 
it wasna slanderous, I would ‘say poor 
Mr Melbourn soon began to see the 
value of his bargain. 

‘For some four or fiye months after 
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the wedding I saw nothing of him ; 
but the winter coming on, he sudden- 
ly, on a wet evening, dropped in and 
hésought me to make him a cup of 
tea. I have told you he wasna a man 
of temptation in his a nee, for 
he was lean, and of a dislocated ana- 
tomy ; but for all that, he had a kind 
and gentle look, and if his face bore no 
beauty, it kythed of great goodness. 
Twice, it may be three times, he came 
to see me, in that docile, though 
thoughtful and familiar way, and I 
thought, on more than one occasion, 
there was a something in his mind for 
the which he wanted sympathizing ; 
but he declared nothing, and I could 
only guess, wondering how a man that 
all the world reputed so prosperous, 
should have any secret cause of dis« 
content with his lot. But before the 
next summer he grew an altered man. 
I saw nothing of him, though I heard 
a great deal ; he was wonderful in the 


Cuar. 


“T woutp not advise you to be of 
opinion,” resumed Mrs Winsom, “that 
my apartments were always habitable 
to every one that applied, even when, 
as in September or October, they were 
of a necessity empty, that we might 
get the beautification done properly 
before the beginning of the next sea- 
son. I tell you this, sir, with a par- 
ticularity, for one day, it was the 27th 
day of August, all my lodgers for the 
time having, like other birds of pass- 
age, flown away, there came to me, 
rather at an indiscreet hour in the 
morning, an elderly gentleman from 
Ibbitson’s Hotel, telling me that he 
was a stranger in London, to whom 
my house had been recommended b 
his friend and dent, Mr Mel- 
bourn, and requesting me to take him 
for a week or two. 

‘© He wasamost genteel-looking man 
for his years, but whether they were 
sixty or three-score and ten, would 
have been a kittle question to those 
who had no knowledge of the fact. I 
think he was between the two. It was 
plain to see he had come from a fo- 
reigt land, his hair being no grey, but 
white, like a fringe of cotton on the 

of his bald head. His eyes 

were quick, glancing and glimmer- 
lively and s tg much so 
eed ; his brow was fair, broad, and 
bright, with here and there a small red 
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newspapers, and an organ of wisdom 
at public meetings for the King and 
Constitution, and at charitable dinners 
for the benefit of posterity. 

** In process of time, no doubt, we 
might have worn out of acquaintance, 
he having become a national orna- 
ment, while I remained the humble 
mistress of a lodging house here in 
Mortimer Street. But there was at 
the bottom of his heart a solid matter 
of sterling worth, and though there 
was no intercourse between us, he 
often sent to me lodgers who could 
well afford to pay, <9 f testifying 
that he had a memorial of friendship 
in his heart. But not to dwell on his 
particular case, or to say more con« 
cerning the great bruit he made in the 
world, there chanced to befall, out of 
one of his recommendations, an acci- 
dent that might have been the means 
of great trouble. 


VI. 

spot ; it was, however, a brow that had 
not been much ex to the temper 
of changeful weather ; it was a genteel 


indoor brow, shewing a great and lon 
trust in officiality ; his cheeks wae 
very red, but it was not a coarse wea- 
ther-beaten red, nor was it a bunckled 
crimson, like old gentlemen given to 
debauch ; it had but little of the port 
wine about it ; it was pink, pleasant, 
and ular, such as me a man 
that had long been at the head of good 
fellowship among the better order of 
doctors and lawyers, and other profes- 
sional iatellectuals. 

‘* The appearance of Mr Flowerfield 
was really most inviting ; he was to a 
certainty, at the first gl nce, a man 
that had been in consideration. His 
ruffles were of delightful French cam- 
bric, but the body of his shirt was of 
that Gl duplicity for linen com- 
monly called calico, but which every 
sensibleand: woman better knows 
by the name of steam-factory flimsy. 

“I told him that I was not just then 

red to let my apartments ; but he 
spoke extraordinarily kindly, by which 
I was moyed to let have my first 
floor at three guineas a-week ; the 
common price was two guineas and a 
half; but he made a stipulation that 
I was to take no other lodger into the 
house but himself, and his blacka~ 
moor man Jugurtha, and that I was 
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to make no alteration by white-wash- 
ing, painting, or otherwise, while he 
stai 


** Considering the time of the year, 
and the effigy of wealth that was about 
the old gentleman, I thought this a 
godsend, that I should in thankfulness 
acknowledge, by accommodating him 
with every kind of civility. The same 
night his blackamoor man, Jugurtha, 


brought his trunk and baggage home ;. 


but Mr Flowerfield himself did not 
come till after breakfast next morn- 
ing, being, as he said, loath to disturb 
such a well-regulated family as mine 
he was sure was, by the motherliness 
visible in the house. 

‘* This was most polite of him ; and 
I hope that every body who knows 
me, and with what credit to myself and 
comfort to my lodgers I have so long 
kept this house, will be in no astonish- 
ment that I should endeavour to ren- 
der the situation of such a genteel man 
aatistactory. 

** It cate to pass in the course of a 
few days, that vw e morning a _ 
keéping all Christian people within 
dates, he an to speak to me con- 
cerning his fortune and affairs. 

** € Well, Mrs Winsom,’ said he, 
‘here am I, after three and forty 
years’ broiling in the sun of Jamaica, 
come home to enjoy myself among old 
friends, and the scenes of my youth,— 
and [ should have the enjoyment, for 
1 have endured many a cloud and 
storm. since I left them. But I begin 
to beafraid that, although neither the 
world nor I have been standing still, 
we have not been going at the same 
rate, or rather that we have been mo- 
ving in different directions. I had 
never been in this great town till the 
day before I called at your house, 
though I had seen much of the world, 
4 we traversed the Atlantic,—been 
a book-keeper on a sugar estate,—an 
overseer on another,—and the pro- 
prietor of a coffee penn, in the pari 
of Hanover, in Jamaica ;—besides ha- 

i twice a member of the house 
of Assembly, and on jocose terms with 
his Excellency the Governor. In short, 
Mrs Winsom, this city of London is 
not what I thought it was. It’s either 
a place for a young man of great up- 
set, or for an old one of an ancient 
pay I doubt that we, of Jamaica, 
and the West Indies in are 
but halflin sort of folk here; and for 
the last two days I have just been a 
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fish out of the water. Thanks to your 
kindness, and to the friendliness of 
old correspondents, I need not fear 
that I'may not get every thing that’s 
dainty and agreeable ; but it’s a yery 
dull place to a man who has had au- 
thority over several gangs of niggers, 
and been of the same consequence itt 
the island of Jamaica that I was. 

“*¢ With your leave, Mrs Winsom, 
as I am going to Scotland, to see old 
things and old friends, I would. wi 
my trunks to remain with you till 
come back ; and really, though it may 
cost me something, I would be gli 
you would keep your rooms for me till’ 
I send you a countermand.’ 3 

“* Whether it was something in the 
dull, drowsy, dribbling, drizzly day 
that had saddened my spirit, or that 
there was the melancholious melody of 
disappointment in the voice of Mr 
Flowerfield, I cannot tell ; but ‘what 
he said was not so worldly as might 
have been expected from a heretofore 
dealer and driver in the hard labour 
of slavery. There was in it the boom 
of a far-off spirit of an innocent hu- 
manity ; and though he said nothing 
to cause the remembrance of my fa- 
ther’s frugal hearth, and piousevening 
exercise, to come upon me, I thought 
of both as he spoke. 

**¢Tondon, he continued, ‘is no 
place for me; I am too old for its 
pleasures, and too ignorant of the way 
to reach them ; but I hope, as I have 
long hoped, that in the sunny village 
of my young days I may find a pillow 
and a friend. But I'll not disguise, 
that a few days have taught me that 
even this is doubtful. However, I 
will go and see, and the worst that can 
happen, after all, is to go back to Ja- 
maica.’ -! 

*¢ After this conversation, we made 
a paction that I was to keep the house 
for him until he came back, and that 
the blackamoor, Jugurtha, should be 
put upon board wages. Poor un- 
christened creature ! if ever I commit 
ted asin in my life, it was in consent- 
ing to such a simplicity ; for what 
was to be expected of a black boy from 
the slavery of Jamaica, in the corrup- 
tions of London, but a colonial re« 
bellion ? 

** Not, however, to dwell on what 
was the upshot of leaving the misguid- 
ed creature to himself, in the coursé of 
two days Mr Flowerfield went off in 
the mail-coach for the north, I saying 
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to him at the eleventh hour, ‘ It’s 
true that he should—had it only been 
for 3. bravery—have taken Jugurtha 
with him.’ —‘ But no,’ said he, ‘ I 
am going to yisit simple folk and home- 
ly scenes ; and it would be looked upon 
perhaps as a pretence, were I to be 
seen otherwise among them than as I 
bee in, many a reverie, long desired 
to 7 


** By and by, in less than a month, 
Mr Flowerfield came back, an altered 
man, ‘The pleasant ruby of his counte- 
nance was faded.into a yellow hue— 
the sparkling of his little sharp blue 
eyes was become dim—and though his 
hair was similar to what it had been, 
there was about him a look of disease, 
and a cast of peevishness touched with 
sorrow. For allthat, he was greatly re- 
joiced to sce me, shaking my hands 
like an old friend, saying, ‘ I have 
come home to you again.’ 

** But he never let wot that he had 
spoken to me of what he had hoped 
for in his journey. I saw him, how- 
ever, often sitting in a disconsolate 
posture. I fain would have enquired 
what was the matter with him, but 
there was no symptom of sickness. to 
justify the inquisition. On the con- 
trary, it was plain that the heart-ill 
was upon him, and that with all his 
fortune, his niggers, and the great man 
he had been with the Governor, were 
proofs to make him feel the nothing- 
ness of the course of his life. 

* At long and last, having well noted 
his dejection, I one Sabbath evening 
spoke to him of the effectual consola- 
tions of the Rev. Mr Greatsound’s 
preachin * But,’ said he, ‘ it is 
not the thoughts of the world to come 
that molests me—it is for the world 
which is gone that I am so grieved. 
I went abroad in early life, like many 
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‘‘ THatT same night after the conver- 
sation I have just told you of,” said 
Mrs Winsom, “ Jugurtha, the now 
corrupted creature, came home in the 
twilight ree with drink, his face shi- 
ning like a carved mahogany head 
watnished, and his white eyes rolling 
audaciously.. But as he was in the 
main, a good-natured thing, he was 
More an. object of derision than of 


a: He had not well sat down at the 
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of my countrymen, to make:a fortune, 
with which I might return, and glad- 
den the little theatre of my first plea- 
sures and cares. Through all my en- 
deavours and difficulties, this thought 
was the pillar of cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire by night, that cheered 
me on in the wilderness, and my heart 
always continued young. But it is 
not by the sense of my unfitness for 
London that I have been taught the 
unsubstantial nature of the phantom 
by whichI was allured. Those scenes 
where I expected to find the treasure 
which my perseverance s led to 
earn with such constancy, and for so 
long a period, have proved more chan- 
ged than all the world. WherelI ex« 
pected beauty, I shuddered to find de- 
crepitude, and many of those vices which 
make poverty itself almost a vice. 
The things that I have worshipped 
in the secret orisons of my heart, were 
all changed. The eternal face of na- 
ture, though unaltered in features, 
was no longer the same in complexion 
to me; all had suffered by the witheér- 
ing touch of age, or by the incolistan- 
cy of fortune ; where aught of stability 
in character and affection could be'dis- 
covered, all its pristine worth was al- 
loyed with some. base, sordid, and 
crawling interest !’ 

‘* In this sort of forlorn despondency 
did that worthy man for some time 
croon, knowing not in a right ense 
wherefore he should be so despéndent. 
He was purposeless, and growing, if 
I might use the word, not sleepy, but 
deathy. His will was at an end—he 
had no intents, motive, or cangyof ace 
tion—but, like a weary baby, he laid 
his head on his sofa, or on his hand, 
for many an hour, fretful that sleep 
would not come. 


VII. 


kitchen fire, till he began to sing, in a 
very odd way, the song of ‘Rule Bri- 
tannia—Britons never wi slaves ;” 
and every now and then he. rose and 
rampauged through thekit giving 
a stamp with his foot that made the 
whole house dirl, crying out, ‘ Don’t 
care d—n for Massa—me Massa now 
—Massa floggee me—me floggee now 
Massa—Rule Britannia—Britpns eber 
will be slave!’ 

«<¢ Jugurtha,’ said I, in a kind and 








composing manner, ‘ be advised 
me, and sit down soberly, and tell Z 
what all this outstrapolousness means.’ 

*** Missee,’ replied he, ‘ me free— 
me no black man, nigger—me Briton, 
me heart of oak—me drub ’em—old 
Massa pay me shall wage for time me 
come to Old England— 


Me gentleman of England, 
Dat fib from home at seas,’ 


*¢ Well, well, Jugurtha,’ was m 
wedate observation, ‘ no doubt ye pm 
agentleman. It may be seen ye'are, 
just by looking at ye; but what’s to 
become of this Maroon war that we 
have heard so much about, and how 
bloodhounds were brought from Sant- 
amingo to hunt the mone niggers P 
Surely ye’re no turned a Maroon ?’ 

** * No, Missee—no, Missee—me fire 
out de clearing-house rovind de door, 
when ‘em d—n Maroon would kill 
Massa.’ 

* At this moment Mr Flowerfield, 
who had heard the uproar, and some- 
thing of what was going on, came 
down stairs, and cried, ‘ You black 
tascal !’ 

*« The sound of his voice cowed Ju- 
gurtha, the intoxicated emancipator, 
causing him to retire slinking towards 
his seat at the fire-side, rebuked and 
subdued. But it was only for a short 
duration, for the drink was in his 
head; he ~~ os ee: 
starting from his seat, looking awful 
with his white teeth, and crying, as it 
were with a roar, ‘ Me no b Tras- 
S free man—my soul buckra 


«<* And who washed the Ethiopian?’ 
said Mr Flowerfield, looking round 
the kitchen, as I thought, for some 
weapon to inflict law and justice for 
such contumacy. Jugurtha snapped 
his fingers at the old gentleman, who 
had, by this time, caught hold of the 
hearth-brush, and who, without say- 
ing a word, knocked him down in a 
most methodical manner. I thought 
he was murdered, and Babby t ht 
he was dead; and so, to see a 
black act as the slaying of a nigger in 
our house, caused us both at once to 

out in desperation, ‘ Murder and 
help —hel . 


“Tt just then happened that the 
watchman, or the patrol, I'll not un- 
dertake to say which, was going his 
rounds, and passing our door at that 
critical conjuncture, and hearing our 
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terrification of murder, knocked at the 
door. Babby and me, no having the 
—— of mind 'to answer, he sprung 

is rattle, and tly a mob gather. 
ed round the door, and broke it open 
like an egg-shell, so that, in the twink. 
ling of an eye, an auld carle was 
amongst us, with a diver hat, a beg. 
garly drab-coloured big coat, with an 
old Barcelona round his neck, a horn 
bouet and a club stick in one hand. He 
grippet Mr Flowerfield, with the othet, 

y the throat. A siclike, but of a more 
juvenile nature, took hold of me—the 
Ls mean 7 Philistine! He tes an 
Irishman—and begged my pardon in 
asking me to take a corks walk with 
him to the watch-house. Two othets, 
of a like e countenance, had 
by this time laid hands on our Babby, 
for she had gone demented; and was 
drumming with her heels, and cym- 
balling with her knuckles, like mad. 
She thought Jugurtha was a murder- 
ed man, and was yelling in a anger 
as if we were all already at the gal- 
lows-foot for the deed. Meanwhile 
Jugurtha, drunken ne’er-do-weel ! was 
lying on the floor, and another of the 
watchmen took him by the cuff of the 
neck, and raising his head, and hold 
ing his lantern to his face, said, * Poor 
fellow! are you dead?’—‘ No, but 
me d—n bad,’ said Jugurtha, giving, 
at the same time, an unseemly hiccup 
in the watchman’s face. 

** € Tossicated, by the holy poker!’ 
cried the watchman ; whereupon the 
outrageous hands that had been laid 
on me and Babby were removed, and 
— on that had gathered began to 

augh. 

* Butthat night’ssport wasno laugh- 
ing to me, for while the riot was ra- 
ging in the kitchen, the street door 

aving been left open, a gang of 
thieves and pocket-pickers got into the 

lour, an pene off every commo- 
ty of value that was on the side- 
board and mantelpiece. Among other 
things, I was ravished of three tea- 
spoons, a beautiful new plated bed- 
room candlestick, and a most valuable 
conch-shell which Mr Flowerfield had 
«7 me, a curiosity from Savannah- 

~Mar. 

*¢ But all this was nothing to the af- 
ter come-to-pass. The watchmen, ye 
see, saw that me and Babby and Mr 
Flowerfield were in a state of perfect 
sobriety ; and that being the case, 
they lifted up Jugurtha, and carried 
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him, off tothe watch-house. Oh, but 
Mr Flowerfield was in a true and ear« 
nest, passion when the house was calm. 
He made a vow that he would spend 
a thousand doubloons to make an ex- 
ample, .for.the benefit of the other 
slaves, and the protection of the plant- 
ers and overseers. 

“« To be sure, it was most natural he 
should think of punishing such an in- 
surrection, especially of a nigger who 
had been born on his own penn of 
Coffeehill, and who was the natural 
son of the gentleman from whom he 
+had purchased the property,—* than 
whom,’ said Mr Flowerfield, ‘ wasnever 
more humane man, or one who had 
clearer ideas on the danger of altering 
the condition of the slaves.’ 

** When the house was restored to 
ts propriety, and Mr Flowerfield had 
finished his accustomed tosy, we all 
went to bed. I did not sleep well, 
and Babby was in a jeopardy till break 
of day with the nightmare. As for 
the old gentleman, he was like the last 
man, and declared that the ruin of 
England was evident, and that all we 
held here was in a bad way.—Truly 
he had cause to say so; for before he 
had well finished his breakfast next 
morning, in came a lawyer's claw, 
claiming forthwith payment of wa- 
ges, at a most extortionate rate, in the 
name of Jugurtha, from the day of 
the ‘black rascal’s’ arrival in England. 

“Mr Flowerfield of course broke out 
into a hurricane at this, and shook the 
man by the lapel of his coat, for such 
an insult aud imposition. Notwith- 
standing, the man calmly expounded 
that he had not come to take him up, 
but only to make a demand. This 
dumbfoundered Mr Flowerfield, who, 
being naturally very courteous, calm< 
ed, and considering that the first loss 
was often the least loss, he referred 
the demand to his friend Mr Mel- 
bourn, in the city, giving, at the 
same time, a genteel solatium to the 
man for what had happened. 


Cuap. 


Some two or three days elapsed be- 
‘fore I had an opportunity of renewing 
ay conversation with Mrs Winsom ; 
but at last another wet Sunday morn< 
ing came to pass, when she was kind 
enough to favour me with her com< 
pany. After some preliminary re« 
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* Scarcely had that man quitted the 
house, when, lo and behold, an officer 
came with a warrant to take Mr 
Flowerfield to the police-office, for ha« 
ving ’saulted and battered the ne’er-do~ 
weel Jugurtha, and both meand Babby 
were obligated to be of the party to 
bear witness. There, after a deal of 
argol-bargolling to no manner of pur 
pose, Mr Flowerfield was found guil-~ 
ty to stand trial, and put to the exe 
tortionate necessity of sending for two 
of his respectable correspondents to 
give bail for him. 

“ Never did I see a man so dis« 
tressed in mind as the good old gen« 
tleman was at this legal injustice. 
* The ruin of England, said he, ‘ is 
too bp emp No nation can lon 
stand where niggers are so encourag’ 
to insult their masters. But the 
sooner I get out of it, and back to 
Coffeehill » the better.’ 

“ Accordingly, that morning he be« 
gan to prepare, and having confided 
the law-plea to the management of Mr 
Melbourn, he sailed by the packet 
from Falmouth in less than a month 
after, behaving to me, on taking. his 
departal, in the most genteel and sa~ 
tisfactory manner; nor did he forget 
me when he got back to Jamaica, for 
he sent me, by one of Mr Melbourn’s 
ships, next year, a bag of coffee beans 
that weighed no less than a hundred 
and fifteen weight; a barrel of the most 
beautiful raw sugar, and a lovely par« 
rot, that could every word, 
though neither Babby nor me under- 
8 it, for it was a Spanish parrot, 
and conversed in no other language ; 
and he continued his tribute of sugar 
and coffee regularly every year, till 
his death, when he remembered me 
in his will as ‘ that most kind and sen 
sible lady Mrs Winsom, with whom 
he staidin MortimerStreet,’ bequeath- 
ing to me a legacy of fifty guineas, to 
buy a ring or a silver teapot.” 


VIII. 


miniscences touching Mr Flowerfield’s 
case and the Melbourns, she began 
upon a new subject.. 

* I’m sure, said she, “J have 
good cause to bear in mind, brigliter 
and above many events, the pleasant- 
ries of a visit which Bailie Seeston 
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and his wife made, to view the parti- 
cularities of London, during which 
they were lodgers with me. They 
came from Paisley, and were bein, 
thriving bodies, who had made, some 
years before, a power of money, by a 
certain beauviful p awtronsilk gauze, as 
Mrs Seeston herself told me. They call- 
ed it the Princess Elizabeth’s souffié ; 
and the year before they thought of 
their jaunt,they had again been coining 
money by something of the same sort, 
which was the special encouragement 
that allowed them to come to London: 
—their business being, as the Bailie 
said, to take the benefit of God’s bless- 
ing ; adding, that a sight of the great 
world was good for trade, as well as 
for sore eyes. He was, by this time, 
learning to speak high English. 

“ Having but few fashionable ac- 
quaintance in London—for how could 
it be expected that Paisley folk could 
be overladen with siclike?—me and 
Mrs Seeston made ourselves most 
agreeable to one another ;—and she 
was pleased to say, after observing 
something by ordinar about my man- 
ner, that she had an apprehension I 
was a lady that had seen better days. 

“Tt would not have been discreet of 
me to have gainsaid ony thing detri- 
mental to so polite a judgment—so I 
replied nought ; but in sincerity I'll 
own to you, I had the day before 
bought another hundred in the three 
per cents, by the which I was more 
than five hundred better than when 
dear Mr Winsom departed this life. 

“* Well, you see, Mrs Seeston and 
me growing condisciples, and having 
a right understanding with one an- 
other, neither her nor the Bailie would 
gang a foot a-field without linking me 
. with them,—by which I got more edi- 

fication concerning the sights of Lon- 
don, than falls to the lot of most sin- 
gle women of character. 

* But I should speak the truth, for 
in this there was a great, though a si- 
lent and inward, triumphing on my 
part. When the Bailie and his leddy 
first came to the house, it was to be 
seen that they intended to be might 
and d. The mistress was civil, 
for she was of a blithe and warm. 
hearted naturality ; nor could I object 
to the Bailie, for he too was courtly 
and condescending ; but it was plain 
that they thought themselves some. 
thing better than their landlady. I 
had seen the like pretences before, and 
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so they were free to take the length of 
their tether. 

** Mrs Seeston was, I must-con. 
fess, not of a genteel habit of body, 
being short, and of a protuberanticore 
pulency, bearing a burden of,many, 
fine things, without knowing how)to 
wear them. She was, om the second 
morning after they came :to. town, 
going out to walk a-shopping, in Ox» 

ord Street, in white satin shoes, 

I not laid my, hands upon her, and 
told her in a whisper, before the Bailie; 
what she might be thought of. She 
kicket them off at hearing that, and 
nearly faintit. 

“« This was the beginning of our con- 
junction. The Bailie—he. was really 
a worthy body—might be a degree fare 
ther over the hill height than the mis- 
tress ; but he had a guess, as he said 
himself, of what glamour was—aboon 
the lady. In short, he was. slee and 
sleeky, with 2 pawkie whirly in the 
corner of his eye, that shewed, if he 
wasna a sinner, he kent what a plea- 
sant thing sin might be. 

‘* T’ll no say he was a fat man, for he 
being of stature low, that might bea 
question ; but I have had a Glasgow 
provost of a jimper capacity, and like- 
wise a Dumfries dean o’ guild that, in 
the measurement of girth, would hae 
buckled within his belt, to an ower- 
come of a nail and quarter. But for 
all that, Bailie Seeston was a capital 
man—jocose, and knowing the differ- 
ence between meconomy and nabal- 
ness ; what he waurt upon us, in our 

loys, was truly spent wi’ the spirit o” 
ospitality. 

** At the Talbot Inn at Richmond, 
on a Sunday, though the bill for eels, 
a duck with green peas, and a grosette 
tart, was enough to make the hair on 
the head of any man to stand on end, 
far more that of a Bailie, who isreputed 
to get his dainties from the common 
stock, he was wonderful facetious, 
and treated us with a bottle of claret 
wine on the occasion, which Mrs Sees- 
ton said, and I thought, was some 
trash. ‘The Bailie himself, however, 
acknowledged that he had once tasted 
better at Lord Glasgow’s, at the Hal. 
ket-head, where, to be sure, every 
thing was of the first quality. 

** Tt would, however, be overly long 
for me to summer and winter on the 
diversions we had thegither, going to 
Vauxhall, and even to see the execu- 
tion of a forger; for, as Mrs Seeston 
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said) if'it was not sae dreadful a thing 
as a murderer’s, yet it was an edifying 
mer of its kind. 

‘The only drawback that I had by 
the Bailioand Mrs Seeston was their 
inordinate ‘passion for pawtrons, espe- 
cially’in Ludgate Hill ; where, as the 
lady very: truly ‘made the observe, 
there’ was'more of a fine taste for the 
better sort of goods than even in Bond 
Street itself: not, however, that they 
were intent only about gauze and 
flounces’;'for, to say what is only true, 
they were diverting themselves, and 
but took up the shop windows in walk- 
ing along, in the way of pastime. 

 At‘last-they began to turn the 
eyes of their understanding home- 
ward, or,as Mrs Seeston said,—‘ She 
was beginning to be wearyiet wi’ the 
geieties and gallantings of London.’— 
So-out of that weariness grew a re- 
solve of departal. And no gentleman 
or leddy could behave genteeler than 
they ‘did’ to me, on account of my 
helping them so well to the sights and 
curiosities. The Bailie gie’d me, in 
courtesy, a very handsome garnet-co- 
loured piece of silk, vight panes which 
I sold to Mrs Flounce, the dress-ma- 
ker in Queen Anne’s Street, for five 
and three-pence the yard; and Mrs 

. Seestoh bought me a lace bonnet, the 
twin of one she bought for herself ;— 
and they paid their bill without a 
question,—very unlike the Scotch in 
general. So that, if I couldna in con- 
science uphold the Paisley Bailie for a 
courtier, Iam bound to maintain he 
was friendly, jocose, and of a furthy 
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liberality, that’s worth mair, in a ster- 
ling point of view, than all the con- 
gees of Edinburgh—not that I have 
ever had cause to complain of the in- 
habitants of that very respectable 
town ; for such of them as have lod- 
ged with me have always proved them- 
selves genteel toa nicety, though some 
of them have been a thought hamper- 
ed with scrupulosity. And here I 
would make an observe, which is, 
that the folks from the West of Scot- 
land, who are not people of pedigree, 
are most liberal and genteel ; whereas 
those from the East, and especially 
from Edinburgh, who are, for the 
most part, the offspring or the ances- 
tors of lords and kings, are of a nar- 
row, contracted meconomy ; the cause 
of which, to account for, would not be 
easy in philosophy. 

‘* About two years after the visit of 
Bailie Seeston and his leddy, I had a 
letter from them, telling me that they 
intended to be in London soon, and 
hoping, if my apartments were not 
engaged, that I would keep them for 
a week or two, for they would not 
grudge the rent, to be again so come 
fortable as they had been with me. 
By this I could guess the Bailie had 
made another great year ; but in the 
course of three or four posts after, I 
received a line from Mrs Seeston her- 
self, to let me know that they would 
not want the rooms, for the gudeman 
had made a great mistake in making 
up his accounts, by adding the year of 
the Lord as a sum in his profits.” 
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A MATTER OF MOONSHINE. 


Tue new Moon! and my pockets 
are penniless—destined thus to con- 
tinue in poverty for at least a month 
to come ;—yet, during this unfavour- 
able omen of an empty pocket, I am 

iced to recognise that heavenly 
sickle suspended over the door-wa 
of the west. I have been young, an 
now am—by the by, es Ae 
ZEneas?—I am “ senior” —oldish —yet 
have I never seen, unless once, when 
I had the -jaundice, a new Moon 
without emotion. A new Moon is a 
proof of the soul's ee or a 
presumption—or at least, an 
a dnen saetthtianatin have nine & 
and circumscribed our moral reason- 
ing!—it is a crescent of hope, hun, 
out over the dusky hours of night, an 
doubt, and difficulty. Oh, how deep 
are our thoughts, and how gloomy, 
too—on our own immortality !—all 
other thoughts are but mere passing 
fancies in comparison. No man, wo- 
man, or child, that could think upon 
this subject, ever yet dared to 
the full reach of that plummet which 
is ever and anon let down into the 
bottomless abyss. The renewed Moon 
—the renewed parent ;—the first is in 
heaven, in her own placid 
heaven ; and the other is enjoying in 
blessedness the renewal of powers and 
faculties which time had impaired. 
Yes, be it so; invisibles are made 
known by visibles—things of eternity 
are imaged out in things of time— 
coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore—and the reparation of man is thus 
displayedin glorious hieroglyphic. Nor 
has the conversation of the new Moon 
been restricted to such inward visitings 
of the soul; she has travelled with 
me, and I with her, over sea and land, 
mountain and valley—with her I have 
looked upon the eastern Bramin in his 
first prostrations, the Hebrew in his 
tented deserts, and even the Scottish 
Border reaver in his anticipated fo- 


ray ; but our pleasantest communings _ 


have been in the withdrawings of my 
early days, in the intimations made 
when my bosom was young—in her 
announcements of futurity—of that 
continuance of foul or fair—of variable 
or settled—of cold or genial,—the 
symbols of which lay in the sharpness 
or rotundity of her points. ere 


she still hangs, the very picture of 
filial affection—the new Moon-~with 
the old, dim, and decayed shell: in 
Pee en landing at Brum. 
dusium with the urn of Germanicus 
in her bosom! See how closely. she 
embraces the departing shadow—how 
her arms stretch away into curvature! 
But it is all in vain ;—a few risings 
and settings over, and the shadow ite 
self shall be obliterated—‘ the very 
ruins shall have perished”—and there 
shall not remain a trace of that which, 
but a few weeks ago, shone forth in 
beauty and in glory from the brow 
of Heaven. But she is fast approach- 
ing towards the wavy line of the mouns 
tain ridge, and is diving side-foremost 
into another hemisphere. Farewell, 
then, thou soft-footed Queen of heaven! 
—silent and still is thy departure 
the night clock, the bat, and the 
cushat, are consecrated to thy shrine 
—and all that stilly noise, and tinky 
ling silence, which rests upon or de» 
scends from the mountain, imparts an 
air of heartfelt solemnity to thy exits 
The full Moon !—large, round, and 
jolly—in the eastern heaven—a vast 
foam-bell cast forth by the sport of 
the deep, and floating buoyantly up- 
wards, reflecting from its rotundity 
the dark image and outlines of things 
unknown. A thin silky cloud crosses 
her pathway of ascent—it lies over her 
elongated disk likeasudden sorrow that 
has visited the countenance through 
the heart. But the momentary dark- 
ness has passed away ;—clearer and 
more clear—smaller and more small 
—‘* beautifully less,” she ascends on 
her azure pathway, leaving behind her 
the mountain haze and the horizon 
cloud—the milky softness of Heaven’s 
conjunction with earth. Her triumph 
is now complete. ‘‘ Like a bonnie 
blue glass,” she bends her deep-set 
keen blue eye on all beneath ;—she 
looks in the intensity of her glory pa 
on river, tower, and tree—upon the 
palace and city—upon the vast and 
unfathomed ocean—upon the round 
and embosomed creek—upon the sleep- 
ing, the waking, and the dead—upon 
all that comes forth to forage or that 
lurks in ambush—upon the simple 
and inoffensive songster nestled, in 
his bush, as well as upon ‘the villain 
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fox, skulking and prowling for his 

. She looks upon the mountain 
fk and its hoary cairns and bonnie 
streams rejoice in her glory—she looks 
upon the nd, and the dense 
and white mists gather upon and obli- 
terateevery distinct feature; allis sunk, 
like the cities of the plain, in one wide 
wavy sea of radiance; and over the 
poe Be and habitations of men, the 
land billows are tossed and tumbled. 
Here and there the spire, and tower, 
and rock, assume somewhat of the as- 
pect of islands. Is it that some Druid- 
ical spell is about to encompass and to 


dim her glory or that the of the 
heavetis is suddenly changed? Have 
the observances of Heaven been prac= 
tised from time immemorial upon 
earth, or does this heavenly circle re- 
wiles image of earthly practice? 
in, light, and rakish messengers 
detach themselves from the southern 
horizon, and onward they travel with 
accelerated . But the mysterious 
hand of enchantment has arrested their 
advance, and ever and anon, as they 
approach to the consecrated halo, they 
suddenly disappear—they meltinto air, 
and are seen no more. As the Eastern 
worshipper prostrates himself and un- 
shoes his feet at the threshold of the 
Divinity—so do these ree va= 
rs put off their tread and visible 
ooting in their more immediate ap- 
_— to the temple of the Queen of 
eaven. 
The Moon is in her last quarter— 
decay hath sorely visited her full- 
wn strength. Her second child- 
ood hath arrived, and all is now in- 
verted ; her very frame-work is turn- 
ed upside down, and she hangs her 
gloomy and formless decay, in solemn 
indistinctness, over the mountain 
heads. This is the last night of the 
waning moon ; well known to hind 
and matron old—that night on which 
evil was abroad, and mischief was ac- 
complished—children were stolen from 
their cradles—cows were elf-shot at 
the stake, or in the field—and gam- 
bols, of an unearthly guise, were held 
in cave and glen—old women rode 
abroad on broomsticks, and —— 
was peopled with Fife witches. This is 
the night, or rather the morning, when 
churchyards were known to relent, 
and sheeted death walked abroad in 
the awful semblance of parent, lover, 
friend—when the nightmare pressed 
large and heavy on the wrestling soul, 
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and the clammy dew sat on the brow 
even of vi Se ae 
journ at approach 
of wa were eminently unsuccess< 
ful, and all Nature felt and owned 
that the Prince of Darkness had 
wer to triumph.—Yes, this to me 
as often been, and still is, a night, 
a season of solemn, we Sra peaces 
ful happiness—as, after having extin- 
guished the midnight taper, I view, 
in the descending and dying planet, 
that emblem of man’s glory, ambition, 
power, which is at once so striking 
and so instructive. There is: even a 
luxury in such mournful and serious 
reflections, which, coming upon the 
back of long study, and mental exer 
tion in , has a tendency to 
elevate rather than to to 80« 
lemnize into acquiescence rather than 
to damp into inactivity. 
PR: ag ye their a = 
stinctly, in his progress, does he 
mark out and define their various as- 
pects. The dark features of winter— 
the soft flush of spring—the florid 
tinge of summer—with the yellow ra-< 
diance of autumn—are all the daugh- 
ters of him who plays at bo-peep with 
our planet, now retreating, now ad~ 
vancing, in the mysterious hornpipe of 
— revolution. But the seasons 
ave their Moon too—their own Lady 
Moon—who, though far less marked 
and distinct in her aspect, 
has still her shiftings, her spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter visitings of 
the shepherd’s soul, who, from Ida’s 
top, eyes “ the blue vault ;” or of the 
farmer's heart, who, from hisown corn 
field, “ blesses the conscious light.” 
Is not there a Moon of spring? 
Let the lover say, who sees the cres- 
cent figure, soft and lovely, ’midst 
the ringlets of wavy light, as the 
loaming melts into moonshine, and 
begins to ise his shadow 
along the opposite hill side. Let the 
fisher say, as he returns slowly and 
heavy loaded from his bewitching and 
late-protracted amusement, where the 
lapwing screams and flaps, and dives 
over head, and the stream gurgles less 
and less, in his mountain ascent. Let 
the husbandman say, as he concludes 
and closes up his day’s labour under 
the kindly superintendence of a lumi 
nary, whose outgoings, from of old, 
have been with the tillerof the soil, and 
the reaper of the field. 
Is not there a Moon in thy majesty, 
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oh, summer radiance! or art thou only 
hung out, in diminished’ splendour, 
over that glowing nocturnal twilight, 
to satisfy the Earth, that though su- 
perseded, thou art not suppressed— 
though dimmed, thou art not extin- 
guished? It is true, that the sailor boy, 
as he whistles on the breeze, and eyes 
thy broad pathway of sparkling ra- 
diance along the placid deep, could 
dispense with thy presence. It is true, 
likewise, that the traveller whose ut- 
most efforts cannot mark the point in 
time, or in the northern horizon, where 
evening twilight ends, and morning 
dawn negine whens path is over- 
spread before him with all the yellow 
radiance of a June night, could prose- 
cute his journey unaided by thee. It 
is besides true, that the sons of Be- 
lial, in all their varied hues of evil, 
these lovers of darkness rather than 
of light, are annoyed and offended by 
thy presence. But it is likewise true 
and of verity, that thy summer visits 
are sweet and sacred to religion, and 
to friendship, and tolove,—to religion, 
as plaided she kneels beneath thy be- 
nignant countenance to the God that 
created, the Saviour that re-created ; to 
friendship, as she grapples hand to 
hand in the summer dusk, and pours 
forth the breathings of the heart ; and 
to love, to infinite, inscrutable love, 
as she haunts her glens and awaits her 
interviews—as she feels pulse avow- 
ing to pulse, and soul commingling 
with soul !—Oh, Moon of the summer 
night, how doubly dear hast thou been, 
and still art, to me!—I owe thee 
much. 

Comes not the Moon of harvest in 
wisdom and idential benevolence ? 
Night after night, even untothe north- 
ern rising, does she not ascend on her 
upward pathway, at the same hour and 
with undiminished radiance? Shame 
on that wisdom, which, in the folly of 
its devisings, would refuse to man the 
solemnity and comforting of second 
causes—that would strip God’s gene- 
ral arrangements of particular object, 
and, in the vanity of human discovery, 
would sink the God and elevate the 
man—would strip the husbandman 
and the labourer of harvest, of the 
conviction that such arrangements are 
not only intentional, but benevolent— 
that there is light in bis upland and 
inland, in his glens, loanings, and 
stack-yards, because the source of all 
light has had regard to his needs—~be- 
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cause the same benevolence whith’ r 
sent his Sun to ripen, has likewise co 
missioned his Moon to secure, the f 
of harvest. Cheerful, oh deligtitfal 
cheerful, is the harvest Moon, ahd’ 
distinct from all other Moons, ds} 
season is separated from all other § 
sons! Is it that the neeessity 
again returned, and, along with this, 
the returning supply? Is it that’ the’ 
luminary which appeared latély super." 
fluous, has now become Mest h and 
conspicuously useful? Is it that the, 
mighty heaven has again resumed tha 
deep-blue dye, from which the Moon,” 
looks forth so lovely, that the hazy" 
milkiness of a summer night, when” ” 
“ The yellow moonlight sleeps-on all the: 
hills,” scr08 
has given place to the purity and 
brightness of a harvest heaven? ° Al?’ 
these circumstances have, indeed, their’ 
influence ; but the prime and predomi-, 
nating cause is to be looked for, and’ 
to be found elsewhere—in the heart, 
namely, of the percipient, rather than 
in the objects perceived in the ex." 
ulting feelings of man—now walkit¢ 
in the garb of accomplishment, for’ 
hope has yielded to possession, and ac-' 
complishment has succeeded to effort. 
But winter, after all, is the season 
of Lunar supremacy. In other sea.’ 
sons her presence is useful—in this it 
is indispensable—indispensable, from 
the extremity of Greenland to. ‘the 
Mountains of the Moon—from ‘thé 
Isles of Japan to those of Galipago. 
The Sun is now ashamed, as it wete, 
of his own impotency, and hastens to 
hide his head from that barren and 
uncheered sterility, which he has not 
the power to enliven. His movements 
on the extremity of the horizon are 
like the flights of the landrail,—short, 
curved, and far-between. But his 
absence is nobly relieved by the sis- 
ter orb. Over a landscape of uniform 
brightness, she flings forth from the 
east her unquenchableradiance. There 
is one immensity of blue above—there 
is one intensity of white beneath. The 
mountains are rounded off, and rolled 
upon each other, as the intermediate 
valleys lose their breadth and exten- 
sion. Were it not for the black lines 
which lie on the slope, and hang, as 
it were, in + ars pencils, from the 
brow of the hill—from which is heard, 
amidst the tinkling of frosty silence, 
the yoice of descending water ;—were 
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it not for, markings off, and de- 
Rite OF istance, even distance it- 
se d cease, and heaven and earth 
would appear as ever mingled into one. 
y is the hour, and this 
vours and enjoyment ; 

rts of the frosty air are 
Ay an the-body, but in the 
soul, Paes own a 
i¢ now smart. and witty. ‘The ‘out- 
wologhot tbe Breath aré like the steam- 
ings of a Ke and the distinct ar- 
ticulations of the voice are heard from 
Dan 9 Beersheba. ‘The curler is still 
at his sport ;—the sun has arisen, and 
the sun has set upon his contest,— 
a cited! in which the prowess of two 
rival parishes is to be tried and de- 
termined sand still you may hear the 
stone booming along the rink—the 
rap andthe rattle of collision by the 
tee—and the sudden and frequent 
breakings forth of irrepressible delight 
—of exulting triumph. Around that 
dark yee knot—twisted and 
twinedabout the tee—the skater moves 
in, graceful circles—smooth, sliding 
without step,—whilst the gingerbread 
basket still lingers with its necessary 
and delicious supplies. The boy is 
abroad, in all his school-boy glee ;— 
he is,all eye and ear,—eye to watch 
the movements of the hare, as she 
comes—downward and downward— 
with frequently arrested advance— 
from the mountain to the kail-yard ; 
—ear to hear, and voice to chide the 
bay of the house dog—which ever and 
anon delays or retrogrades her move- 


ae 

e lover, too, is visible in the 
moonshine of winter. His, however, 
is no obtrusive and ostentatious path- 
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way—he walks alone beneath preci- 
pices, and under the dark shadowings 
of woods and mountains. She, the 
beloved of his heart, to whose habi- 
tation he is hastening—whilst the 
crisp and solid snow bears him safel 
over bog and fen—awaits him beneath 
that evergreen holly—all covered and 
labouring as it now is with the in- 
cumbent load. There shé has listen- 
ed, and from thence she has looked 
out, for forty minutes, and is prepared 
to aver that she has been detained as 
many hours. There is a snug warm 
spot beneath that close thick-leaved 
holly, where cold cannot penetrate— 
or, if it could, there are bosoms there 
proof against its influence— 

“‘ The cock may craw, the day may daw,” 


and still that holly shade, which has 
now shifted from the west to the east- 
ern side, continues true to its trust. 
The lovers are only thinking of part~ 
ing. 
All those things are truc—and a 
thousand. more that might be sung or 
said, on Lunar influence—on the de- 
lights, with which such lucubrations 
cannot fail to inspire every observer 
ofnature. There isa purity, a refine- 
ment, as well as a delight, in such re- 
veries ;—and if any individual who 
has perused these recollections, shall 
feel at the same time a response to 
them in his own, he cannot fail to be 
satisfied. But if, from local disad- 
vantages, or constitutional disqualifi- 
cation, he has never “ felt what I 
have felt, or been where I have been” 
—then he will have the goodness to 
recollect that this is all 

“A Marrter or Moonsuine.” 
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COLONIAL DISCONTENT. 


PART I." LOWER CANADAs 


Ir has been often remarked, that 


to the dissatisfaction of our A can 
colonies, particularly in regard to that 
of the two Canadas. 


It was admitted last year, both by 
the Ministry and Parliament, that 
there was something diseased in the 
condition of these two provinces, and 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was in consequence 
to investigate the causes. If, however, 
we may judge by what has taken place 
since, or rather by what has not, it 
would seem the case was not found to 
be so bad or dangerous as had been 
a ended. , 

tis true, that the governor of Up- 
Canada, as well as of Lower Cana- 
oe, has been changed, but the chan 
was determined — ious to the 
appointment of the Committee. It 
cannot, therefore, be al , that the 
recall of the Earl of ie from 
Quebec, or the translation of Sir Pe- 
regrine Maitland to Halifax, was in 
consequence of any mal-administration 
having been discovered by the Com- 
mittee, in the tive governments 
of these distin ed officers, oo 
cially as the former was summoned to 
amore splendid trust, and the latter 
raised to a situation esteemed the most 
desirable in all British North Ame- 
rica. The fact, too, of no legislative 
measure having originated from the 
investigation, is still more conclusive. 
The utmost, indeed, which can be 
said of the labours of the Committee, 
amounts only to this :—Some intem- 
perance was ascertained to exist be- 
tween the English and the French po- 
pulation of the Lower Province, and a 
redilection for the Church of Eng- 
fand was found to be stronger in one 
member of the government of the 
Upper Province, than consisted with 
*¢ absolute wisdom,” or could be in- 
dulged without offending the religious 
os egal of a great majority of the 
e. 

But still it cannot = a that 
the progressive state of the two pro- 
vinces is fast germinating changes, 
which must sooner or later affect the 


moral and political condition of the 
inhabitants ; and the question with 
respect to them is, simply, whether 
the imperial — should at. 
tempt to bias changes in any 
way whatever, from or to their pre- 
sent obvious See 

That tendency will be best discern. 
ed by a consideration of a few actual 
and indisputable circumstances. 

Lower Cawnapa contains twoclasses 
of inhabitants, as dissimilar from each 
other in habits, language, and 
as those of France and England. 
one consists of the descendants of the 
old French families by whom the 
colony was originally settled, and 
the other of the British merchants 
and emigrants, who claim with more 
than our wonted national arrogance 
all the superiorities and mastership, 
which conquest confers and conquerors 
exact. Without this division of the 

le in Lower Canada be clearly 

understood, it -is impossible to form 
any correct notion of the condition of 
that Colony, or of the causes which 
irritate its discontents. 

The province has now been 
ny under the British crown, 

as for eight-and-thirty enjoyed the 
advantages of an English constitu- 
tion ; and yet, it may be doubted if 
the constitution has in any consider« 
able degree changed the respective 
character of the inhabitants. The 
causes of this are probably manifold. 
It would be absurd to say that any 
thing like coercion has been allowed 
to compress the Canadians into a fac- 
tion ; but undoubtedly although no 
gp oye has taken place, the Eng« 
ish have yet borne towards them a 
contemptuous demeanour—in its im- 
pression, naturally calculated to make 
them coalesce in sentiment, without 
giving provocation enough to band 
them into enemies. In a word,’the 
political condition of Lower Canada 
may be said to resemble that of Eng- 
land after the Norman conquest. 

We have here, under other names, 
the Saxons and the Normans, with 


this difference, however, in the spirit 


of the government established by the 
conquerors,—It does not seek, like 
that of the Norman princes in) Eng- 
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land, to eradicate the ancient institu- 

tions of the people, or to change the 

objects of their veneration, in order to 
omote the advantage of its.own ad« 
erents and partisans. 

It is the very nature of the English 
constitution to promote, by its. work- 
ing, the improvement of its subjects. 
But slahinee soap Englishman feels 
and acknowl this, it is an effect 
of that knowledge and feeling to make 
him prefer the right rather than the 
expedient,’ Thus it often happens, 
even while he is conferring boons on 
the Canadians, he uses the most un- 
gracious towards them, and, 
on all occasions, maintains that they 
ought to be thankful for the good 
ry one is forcing them to swallow. 

The relationship which the wees. 
tion of the province has uced be- 
4ween it and England, does not ap- 
peat to be well understood. It is not, 
for example, recollected, that Lower 
Canada, according to the usual accep 
tation of the term, was really not a 
me country, but ceded or rt 
quired by capitulation, upon condi- 
tions sanctioned and hallowed by 
treaty. 
unrestricted mastership and dominion, 
such as the Normans acquired over 
England, nor similar to the authority 
which the French in latter times have 
exercised over so much of Europe. On 
the contrary, it may be fairly said, 
that the acquisition was rather of the 
nature of a confederation with Eng- 
Jand than a conquest, inasmuch as 
the connexion was founded on certain 
stipulations as specific and vital as the 
articles of a national union. It pro- 
bably was in some mee owing to 
respect for the terms of the capitula- 
tion and treaty, and to the difficulty 
of improving the institutions of the 
eountry without infringing on them, 
that the.constitutional act was origi- 
nally devised. 

By that act the inhabitants became 
empowered to judge and determine 
for themselves as to changes in their 
laws and institutions ; and the British 
legislature renounced the right, so 
long ‘as the act remained unaltered, 
of interfering with the internal con- 
cerns of the province. But the re« 
nunciation has not been very strictly 
observed,—instances of interference, 

ally in the Canada trade act, 
ve taken place ; and these have had 
the! effect of sowing distrust among 
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The British did not obtain an . 


the people, and of preventing that con- 

— which it is ae clieee of all 
government to promote. 

. Another source of discontent to the 

Canadian nation, as the descendants 

a 6s ane eons One 

ves, is in Cy) i 
Anglo fellow-subjects. Of all people, 
the British are the least disposed to 
amalgamate with others; too con- 
scious of good intentions, they will not 
take the trouble to conciliate by the 
oa a — lauder and thus 
it appened are mi 
with the Canadians as Pag my 
ovat the diferent gurcaons 

T. e di garrisons which 
have occupied the strong i 
the fall of Quebec have been sent from 
England, not more for the defence of 
the country than to preserve the sub- 
jugation, will probably not be dis~ 

ted; at least it is not likely to be 

enied that, without intending it, they 
have uniformly acted towards the Ca« 
fadians more as foreigners than as 
a of the King. This may not 
be imputable to them as blame, for it 
isan effect of discipline ; but the Ca- 
fadians undoubtedly feel as if there 
wéte something of scorn in it ; and, in 
consequence, afe-as averse to cultivate 
social intercourse with the military, as 
the military, from not speaking their 
language, are: seemingly anxious to 
avoid them. The civil settlers, it 
might have been thought, would have 
had, from their obvious interests, less 
restraint upon them ; and theoretically 
this must have been the case, but 
practically it is otherwise ; for their 
circumstances imposed obligations 
quite as restrictive as those of military 
habits. 

The civil settlers were, for the most 
part, adventurers of humble education 
and fortune. It was natural, when 
such ms acquired wealth, that 
they should look for consideration 
among the government party, consist- 
ing of their own countrymen; and 
thus, in thearrogance of upstart wealth, 
there was quite enough to repulse the 
Canadians from seeking their society. 

Religion has had also some interest 
in preventing that social communion 
between the two classes, without which 
no community can ever be either sa< 
tisfied or we le 

The Canadians may be described as 
universally Roman Catholics ; the Bri- 
tish, though of different sects and de« 
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nominations, are in general Protestants. 
The former, averse to receive, as they 
deemed it, the taint of Cec ieaon 3 the 


i we a rls a cag er a the 
- te a 
establishment - tosthe. vi th s hates 






rishes might - Ag rag sos geil own 
cost,.;, Limit was, we 
ore been i Soraneal we the author of 


that, measure, - that, but ose the per= 


ta in sanded tt mould 
Are wap hs Eh it would 


have, me carried into effect. 

Own latin however, do not admit 
of discussing the sources of the Cana- 
dian discontents in detail. It is quite 
icient to.state.the fact, that the in- 
habitants,area divided peopler-dilier- 

ent in. language, manners, religion, and 
sseetern satisfy every reflecting mind, 


PART Il-—-UPPER CANADA. touhll 


We -have read, with particular at- 
tention,/the, Report of the Canada 
Committee for, 1828, Knowing some- 
thing bof,; the,.different. parties who 
gave evidence. upon the Committee, 
moana Nile yeargeaned tp to find it so 

tory); we are one prised 
thdtdleaneesy pemomnrshe k, upon 
such an inconclusive document the 
Ministers .of-the Crown could have re- 
commended to Parliament any change 
in the. constitutional act of the pro- 
vinces. . That some attention is, how- 
ever, necessary, admits of no question ; 
but. the: causes which hasten it on, 
are, at least as far_as Upp Canis 
is concerned, not Tigh tou 
the Report,—we t say, not once 
imagined. : ig Fhe.Report, in fact, is 
intrinsically, bad;—we do not mean 
the mere lucubrationof the committee, 


pe a the opinions placed on re- 

Theevidence of Mr James Stephen, 
for the loyal oracle. of the 
Colonial Gffendhaano perelleliey iy then 
discretion in a timony ever. giv 
by an officer of the crown, | me i 
great interest of the ’ i +t 
gentleman’s opinion be eas 
vernment, OF BE. WELL. it 
is quite clear-that the Uni 


ought to be no,farther trou 
Canadian affairs. Mr ‘Stephen is a 
worthy, honest man, with acompetent 
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share of loyal understandi 
this matter he went dena 4 
he does not appear to have: rig 
conceived what the objects roi 
which the enquiries of the committee 
were directed. Their objects were, ! 
ascertain the best means of i AO BPs 
the condition of the Canadians. in 
he talks of them as if they we re aby 
to throw off what is. often. 4 
called “ the yoke of England.” r 
The opinion of .Mr_Ste 
however, .in opposition. to a 
history. No ibs as ‘we, 
ready said, could evinee a sti 
tachment, a more genuine a genes 
rous loyalty, than the Canadians d 
collect ay , during the late war. 
the United Sfates.. In nox we 
are well assured, is national m 
more felt than in the Canadas 
respects the sentiments of thei 
pants why Se those Soe 
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-Fecelving too credulously. 
alleged that, as elsewhere nearer 
ad ere is an official faction in 
pper ie uted who have found it 
ersonally advantageous to represent 
@ people as “* malecontent,” in order 
to enhance their own merit in keeping 
them quiet ; but the members of that 
faction, if the epithet may be fitly ap- 
plied, aré not morally to blame. In 
all small communities, men in autho- 
rity are more guided by personal con- 
siderations than by principles ; and 
what claim could the members of a 
colonial government have on the mu- 
nificence of the t state, if “ the 
Ities they have had to contend 
with” were not made manifest, and 
“their ‘strehuous exertions for the 
bari rs ioe well cried up ? We 
o ‘hot, therefore, impute any great 
ee of blame to the Canadian offi- 
ials, for their natural endeavour to 
; own im nee. We on- 


Largé communities never act simul- 


eases ‘affected the community. The 
s, however, does not apply more 
to men in office, than to who 
SuililbetAadlieg ta, to chgendoc an in: 
ing is, to an in- 
_— of espionage between 
thitm: “‘It-is. only those, however, who 
afé’in the possession of power, that 
“Agee he felt. 
a ope espionage assumes, that 
there ig something which ought to be 
witthed and to. be prevented ; and as 
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his government was led to act on false 
principles. Let us not heré be mis- 
understood ; we do not suppose there 
was any thing like an organized sys- 
tem, but only that tales to the pers 
sonal disadvantage of the Anti-Mini- 
sterial party were too readily listened 
to. No doubt, the members of that 
party were as credulous in listening 
to tales to the prejudice of the adhe- 
rents of Government, but then they 
had it not in their power, like them, 
to inflict punishment. , 

. It is unnecessary to explain in what 
manner a system of espionage begets 
heart-burnings. It is to the public 
what tattle and malicious gossip are 
to private society, with this essential 
difference, however, that the tale of 
the slanderer is in time forgotten or 
refuted, whereas the report of the spy 
is received in secret, placed in the 
confidential archives of office, and re- 
ferred to as a testimonial of character, 
in which such set of testimonials can 
be applied with effect when the occa- 
sion arises. 

By the pa which have been 
circulated in the ease of Mr Willis, it 
would seem, that long before that 
gentleman had delivered his doubts 
as to the Court of King’s Bench in 
Upper Canada being legally constitu- 
ted, measures, under the espionage 
system, had been taken to watch his 
personal habits and pastimes. If such 
a predisposition to injure really ex- 
isted, or was believed to exist, it is 
not surprising that many of the inha- 
bitants of he Colony should have 
taken his part, and that strong ex- 


ressions of ular dissatisfaction at 
is dismi were conveyed to the 


Government. But, granted that the 
popular dissatisfaction in his case was 
excited by false rumours and notions, 
the doubts he had raised were none 
lessened by his dismissal. That the 
Imperial Government supported the 
ae yor administration = = E- ae al- 

r » was 
whe Scene, ta the subsequent 
proceedings have not been judicious ; 
on the contrary, they have added a 
new and permanent grievance to the 
stock previously accumulated. The 
Canadians will now doubt if justice 
be administered according to‘ law ; 
they will doubt if justice may at all 
be obtained, especially in political 
eases, while their Judges are remo~ 
vable at the pleasure of a Governor, 
and, on this account, a declaratory 

¥ 
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law, on the subject of Mr Willis’s 
doubts, must still be supplied. A 
concession to that extent is indispen- 
sable ; it may be delayed, but cannot 
be ultimately withheld. The inde- 
pendence of the Judges as claimed will 
then take place as a matter of course. 

But it is not to the modes and prin- 
ciples by which the government of 
Upper Canada has been administered, 
that the unsatisfactory state of that 

wince should be altogether ascribed. 

e root of the evil lies much deeper; 
it is amongst the constituent elements, 
if we may so express ourselves, of the 
society of the country ; and much that 
is thought imperfect and partial in 
the Government, is perhaps owing 
less to the ruling than to the materials 
ruled. We shall endeayour to explain 
ourselves with all practicable brevity. 

First, Upper Canada was originally 
settled, if not by paupers, by persons 
in necessitous circumstances—Ameri- 

fi United Empire loyal- 
ists, as they were denominated, who 
emigrated from the United States at 
the era of their independence. These 
persons received grants of land, many 
of them sions, and some were en< 
titled to half pay. 

Second, Upon this foundation a 
superstructure was raised—a layer of 
merchant adventurers and tradesmen. 
By the former, in the shape of wares 
and merchandise, some capital was 
introduced into the country ; and by 
the latter, who were paid for their la« 
bour in goods, houses and buildings 
of a better order than consisted with 
the breeding and circumstances of the 
ee were — at this the 
country premature e a - 
ance of being settled bby alowed per- 
sons superior to those who are com< 
monly the pioneers of a colony, while 
in fact the reverse was the case. There 
was no wealth among them, little 
education, insomuch, that few who 
made money in the country thought 
of remaining there to spend it. 

Third, Besides these two classes, 
there was a third, consisting of mili- 
tary settlers under the auspices of 
Government, and of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Is it therefore to be wondered that 
Upper peo is still in comparative 
poverty? Is it surprising, that a 

nso constitated should toes 
no clear idea of the value of 
many things essential to social come 
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fort, and important in education? Is, 
it to be doubted, that where equale 
ity of circumstances so generally pre=« 
vails, there should be a taint of ree 
publicanism, especially when we re« 
flect on the vicinity of the United 
States? It appears to us, that such, 
things could not possibly have been 
avoided, unless Government had in< 
terposed. But Government, on the 
contrary, has itself countenanced the 
growth of equality and of republican. 
ism, not from design certainly, but 
from inattention to the only legitimate 

inciples of colonization, Instead of 

olding out inducements to persons of 
capital to go into.the country, paupers 
only have been encouraged ; and the 
land has been so subdivided and bro« 
ken up with reserves for the crown 
and clergy, and small grants, that it 
would not be easy for a capitalist to 
purchase a tract for speculation suffi- 
ciently extensive to justify such an 
expenditure as would essentially in 
crease its value. Not one gentleman 
has gone into the province with the 
design of forming a family establish 
ment there, nor is there a semin 
better than a parish school in the who 
country. 

The Canadas are not, like the West 
India islands, nor the slave states of 
the American Union, ever likely to 
have capital in masses employed in 
them to produce luxuries for the rest 
of the world. The manufacture of 
sugar, and the preparations of tobacco, 
are so near akin to ordinary commer- 
cial undertakings, that they are never 
in common parlance considered as 
agricultural. But all the produce, 
after the land has been cleared of 
timber, both in Upper and Lower 
Canada, is strictly agricultural, and 
cultivated, of necessity, in the rudest 
manner ; for the farmers are of the 

est. description, and from their 
imited wants, arising from their pres 
vious and habitual poverty, have no 
stimulus, beyond an occasional specu« 
lative excitement, to extend their ims 
provements after they have supplied 
their wants. Were it the case, how- 
ever, that capitalists could be induced 
to settle in the province, and to form 
a tenantry, the character of the pro 
vince would be speedily changed. 
There would then be a more enlight- 
ened class, from whom the legislators 
and the magistrates would be supplied. 
The complaints so often made of the 
neglect. of essential interests, by the 
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former wasting the public time in 
idle wrangles about abstract rights and 
ivileges would seldom occur, and 
latter would less often be accused 

of corruption and partiality. 

But the inhabitants of Upper Cana 
da cannot discern the utility of an 
aristocracy. They do not, indeed, like 
to see men of greater property and 
higher connexions than themselves, 
come them, although it is the 
want of such a class which constitutes 
the foundation of almost all the grie- 
yances of which they complain in their 
government. So entirely are we po 
suaded of this, that we cannot see how 
the theory of the constitution could be 
improved—while any change in the 
materials of the legislature and the 
magistracy would be an improvement. 

It has been said that during the 
American revolution it was discussed 
by Congress, in New York, whether 
they should declare for a republic or a 
monarchy, and that the question was 
determined for the former, because 
they had declaredly not the means of 
making a nobility. But in Upper Ca- 
nada a House of Peers has been made 
without a . The Legislative 
Council which answers to that branch 
of the legislature, instead of being con- 
stituted either by possessors or repre- 
sentatives of property, is accidentally 
less so than the Lower House. It is, 
accordingly, not considered by the peo- 
ple in any degree as a barrier between 
them and the executive, and hence it 
is regarded by them oftener with com- 


plaint than respect. 
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Finally, the ease of the two Cana<« 
das may be stated in a few words, 
which will at once shew in what their 
dissatisfaction consists, and how it is 
to be removed. In Lower Canada the 

ple are divided, and to cement that 
ivision, their language and laws must 
be made the same. It isa natural im- 
possibility to establish uniformity of 
sentiment between two people w 
opinions are not only at variance, but 
the medium by which they express 
their opinion is different. In Upper 
Canada, the source of dissatisfaction 
lies in having given an English consti- 
tution, without the materials necessary 
to work it. The [eectiont remedy for 
the condition of the former would be 
the formation of a Canadian code, 
which, from its adoption, should be 
administered in the English language, 
The latter requires a more multi- 
form and operose change. The meang 
of education must be improved—the 
Legislative Council must be more dise 
tinctly separated from the Executive 
Government, and capitalists should be 
encouraged to go into the province, 
who would be willing to undertake 
improvements on a scale not merely 
adequate to produce a sufficiency for 
the support of the labourers, but a re- 
turn for the capital employed. Upper 
Canada wants nothing more than a 
class of inhabitants whose circumstan- 
ces and education would be such as to 
place them independent of the govern 
ment, and enable them to act as a 
check both on the popular and the of« 
ficial faction. Casor. 





LETTER FROM SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS, 
To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Str, 

You have frequently condescended, 
in your attic pages, to do me the ho- 
nour to refer to some opinions of 
mine, but without discriminating 
them ; and as you generally op 
them to other dogmas about which 
men entertain predilections and self- 
satisfied convictions, you expose me, 
perhaps unwittingly, to the operation 
of a prejudice. This evil I should 
leave to cure itself, or to the more dis- 

ionate considerations of untaught 
ture generations ; but, Sir, as I at 
nee meditate to comprise Scotland 
my general tour through the king- 
dom, I do not wish to be excluded 
from its far-famed hospitalities, and 


from that free intercourse with its in- 
tellectual population, which will be 
necessary to enable me duly to cele- 
brate the national virtues, and use- 
fully admonish its possible vices. 

On so grave a subject I must be 
grave, but on that account I will be 
very brief—for I should be sorry to 
occupy a space better filled by the 
agreeable seasoning of your ordinary 
correspondents. 

Be it known, then, that on the sub- 
ject alluded to, I teach the doctrine 
that all matter is essentially passive, 
and possesses, per se, no active quali- 
ties whatever. 

All the powers which we witness in 
it, and all the effects and phenomena 
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which appear in it, whether in aggre- 
gations of atoms, or among” atoms 
themselves, I ascribe to the transfer 
and reception of motion ; while’I re- 
fer varied phenomena to’ the ‘facility 
or difficulty with which motions are 
trarisferred anid received: 

Material power F ascribe to some 
matter in some motion ; and I consi- 
der, therefore, that it is the primary 
object of all genuine philosophy to 
examine and trace the special matter 
and special motions which produce 
any and every display of: material 
power in the phenomena of the uti- 
verse. When we understand the true 
proximate causes, we can in all cases, 
as we doin a few, reason 4 priori from 
the causes to the effects, and thereby 
wonderfully enlarge the bounds of 
knowledge. 

In other words, I consider action 
and reaction as the general causes of 
all phenomena. Action is the trans- 
Ser of the motion or force, or part of 
the motion or force, of the material 

mt; and reaction is the reception 
of the motion or force by the patient, 
of that motion or force which has been 
transferred by the agent. Of course, 
they must be equal ; and as patients 
can be moved only in the direction of 
the motion of the agent, so all motion 
is evidence that there is an agent and 
a patient. 

There can, therefore, be no princi- 
ple, power, or energy, called mutual 
attraction, because bodies moving to- 


wards each other, demand agents or. 


forces on their remote sides with re- 
ference to each other, and neither of 
them is on the opposite side of the 
other, much less as an acting agent. 
The notion, therefore, of any mutual 
attraction, is mechanically absurd in 
genus and species, and the cause and 
causes must be sought in the relative 
and combined situations of the bodies 
with reference to other bodies with 
which they are surrounded, or to mo- 
tions in which they are involved. 

Nor can there be any mutual repul- 
sion, as a principle, power, or energy, 
sui generis ; for bodies receding from 
each other, are each in power only'in 
the opposite direction to that in which 
the other is moving, and therefore 
neither can be the cause of the motion 
of the other body in the contrary di- 
rection. This is, therefore, the intro- 
duction of another mechanical absurd- 
ity into nature by the flight of phi- 
losophical imaginations. 
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' Again,swe have no évidentve' of an. 
other power; ! per ge; °with which mat. 
ter has been «inivested, called’ inertia, 
for all our experience applies! onby:to 
bodies im some ‘previous motion, ‘or in 
display of'force'in a particular direc. 
tion 5:andit‘is a overcoming of this 
or an vious force acting iM a 
Sultan, Tindotiony which alone ential 
the notion of inertia. 

L infer, therefore, that the various 
properties with which the fancies, or 
superstitions of ‘men; have ‘clothed 
matter, have no existence in nature; 
and'that the constant assumption of 
them, and the reasoning upon them, 
serve to caricature nature, and to em- 
barrass all enquiries after truth. 

By pursuing another course, and by 
examining the circumstances and ree 
Jations of bodies, I have in general ef- 
fected satisfactory solutions. of the 
causes of phenomena. Life, however, 
is so short, and nature is so complica- 
ted a labyrinth, while facts are exhi- 
bited in such constant subservience to 
pre-existing and fashionable theories, 
that my task exceeds my leisure; 
while, as, in some instances, I have 
scarcely satisfied myself, I can searee- 
ly expect, in them at least, to satisfy 
others. 

I will quote one instance in which 
my convictions are strong, and because 
it applies to a fact which was made 
the foundation of the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis of universal gravitation. 

I ascribe the fall of a body towards 
the centre of the earth, to the earth’s 
motions as a planet, viz. its absolute 
motion at the mean rate of about 
98,000 feet per second, and its relative 
motion of rotation of 1524 feet per se- 
cond at the equator. 

The latter motion, taken separately, 
would not only confer no power on 
the centre, but, by it alone, the cen- 
tre would be the only point of no 


‘force ; and as the exterior parts might 


fly off by the centrifugal force, the 
centre of the remaining mass: would 
accommodate itself, and shift indiffer- 
ently. t 
But the moment a greater rectili- 
near or orbicular motion were confer- 
red on the: rotatory massy)the ‘centre 
would be foreed im relation: to ithe 
parts of the mass-by the greatermo- 
tion ; and then, in proportion: to'the 
two motions, the rotatery.sides would, 
by balancing each other on theppo- 
site sides of their now fixed centre, be 
not only prevented from flying off by 
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the centrifugal force of rotation, but, 
bythe force which produced their ro- 
tatory ‘ balance, ‘would: act-and. react 
be the centresinsc xo s0 | 

The truth of this theory; of the ne- 
cessary mechanical effect of! greater 
absolute;and'smaller' relative motion, 
will; of course, -beodemonstrated, by 
shewing that the actual fall-of a body 
accords arithmetically with. the: mo- 
tion assumed. as competent to produce 


it. 

Without the:chance of doing my- 
self justice in so brief a summary, I 
venture to call the pag of = 
thinking part of readers to a few 
other of my dedactions 5 and I have 
no apprehensions from a full, fair, and 
candid examination of them. 

I consi:ler morron as the life of 
matter, and its laws as simple conse- 
quences of combinations of matter, as 
they vary the facility of transferring 
or receiving it, either in aggregates or 
in atoms, while the motions of each 
of these are continually interchanging, 
and are neither increased nor dimi- 
nished in general quantity. 

In aggregates, impact renders sub- 
sequent velocity inversely as the super 
added atoms ; gases and fluids radiate 
and diffuse it as the square of the dis- 
tance, while reception or reaction is as 
the number of atoms (as in the celes- 
tial spaces and planets. ) 

In atoms, simple or compounded, 
results of equal ‘motions are as bulks 
and forms. Projections by any excite- 
ment, (as the percussion of aggregates, 
or the condensation and -fixation of 
moving atoms,) and the subsequent 
mutual collisions, in otherwise void 
spaces, create circular orbits, or atoms 
existing in the condition of various 
gases, the expansion, ceteris paribus, 
being as the excitement ; re-conden- 
sation, or fixation, is heat, animal 
power, and fire, while expansion, be- 
ing a transfer of motion from sur- 
rounding bodies, diminishes what we 
call heat. 

Fluidity is one degree of the expan- 
sion of the gas within interstices ; va- 
pourization another degree of expan- 
sion—and vice: versa. :\ Atomic excite- 
ment is ion, or the’ fixation: of 
previously excited atoms. od rittion is 
a variety of pereussion, » Resistance is 
the rapidotransfer and: teception of 
motion. -Light:is a\protmision from 
atom : ‘to atom)! by the excitément’ of 
the'condensation and deé¢omposition of 
atoms: at the seat of flame, The pris« 
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matie speetrum is a decomposition of 
the elementary atoms.in the substance 
and in the atmosphere. . Tones are 
the separate affections of the same va- 
riety of atoms as these which produce 
colours. Electricityjis the ferced me- 
chanical separation.ef the component 
atoms of the, atmosphere ; and its 
phenomena arise fromthe energy with 
which restoration is-solicited, and from 
its being artificially affected. through 
points. Galvanism isa similar sepa- 
ration, by other means, of conden- 
sed proportions of the same element. 
Magnetism is terrestrial galvanism. 
These views of the several’ agencies 
solve all cases of attraction and repul- 
sion by simple mechanical energy. 

In Cexestrat Mecuanics, the 
Salling back of nodes is the exact quan- 
tity of the circumference of the bod > 
and is simply occasioned by ‘the body 
turning once on its axis while it re« 
volves around an orbit, The progres- 
sion of the line of apsides is owing to 
the velocity acquired in the perihelion 
carrying the body to the aphelion in 
less time than. on the: opposite side 
of the orbit. HWiptiecal: orbits’ arise 
from the varied reactions of the :pla- 
nets created by unequal proportions 
of solid and fluid ‘im the two hemi- 
spheres. Double tides in twenty-four 
hours arise from the. one tide length- 
ening the earth’s radius, and: the ne- 
cessary balance of forces on both sides 
equally extending the opposite radius. 
Rotations on axes arise from deflec- 
tion into a curvilinear orbit, and from 
the tangent of the orbit cutting: the 
sphere unequally.—All of them facts, 
easily verified by known measures and 
actual quantity. 

Of course, the whole is an affair of 
momentum, that of the centre being 
a uniform 98,000 feet, and thatiof the 
surface of the whole earth: being some 
multiple of the single velocity of the 
equatorial circle. Now; this ‘rotation 
is that of the area: of the equatorial 
circle at its periphery, to that of all the 
circles which compose the surface of 
a sphere, or as 1 to.4.: Hence the true 
expression for; the reacting rotatory 
force of the surfaceef the whole sphere 
is! 4 % 14624>= 6096. ‘Then the fall 
ofa body: must:beron all parts of the 
regular sphesicab surface, the result of 
these acting: and reacting forces, or 
98000 

6096 
we know is the exact mean ratio of 
fall all oyer the earth ! 


==16,076 feet per second, which 
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Of course, therefore, the distance of 
the sun is determined by the known 
fall of a body, and the known velocity 
of the equator, their multiple by 4 
being the earth’s velocity per second ; 
for, in truth, a body falls as an inte- 
gral part of the solar system, and in 
exact consonance with the two mo- 
tions of the earth. 

Of course, then, as motion of the 
fall is the necessary and palpable ef- 
fect of the earth’s own local motions, 
it is the local effect of a local cause, 
and no proof whatever of any princi- 
ple of universal gravitation. But I 
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have drawn many, and some very cus 
rious corollaries, followed \the entire 
subject, and answered all objections; 
and for these, and other similar mate 
ters, I must refer to my Theorems on 
Celestial Mechanics, and a my Four 
Dialogues on Proximate Causation, 
and not afflict your general readers 
with more of what will appear to 
them as dull, as it has hitherto proved 
unprofitable to your very humble sere 
vant, 
R. PHILirrs, 
London, Hyde Park Row, 
June 6, 1829. 





IF HOPE BE DEAD. . 


Ir Hope be dead—why seek to live ? 
For what besides has life to give! 
Love, Life, and Youth, and Beauty too, 


If Hope 


be dead—say ! what are you ? 


Love without Hope! It cannot be. 

There is a vessel on yon sea 

Becalm’d and oarless as despair, 

And know—’tis hopeless Love floats there. 


Life without Ho 


! Oh, that is not 


To live, but day by day to rot 

With feelings cold, and passions dead : 
To wander o’er the world, and tread 
Upon its beauties ; and to gaze, 

Quite vacant, o’er its flow’ry maze. 
Oh! think, if this be Life ; then say, 


What lives when Hop 
Youth without Hope ! 


e has fled away ? 
An endless night, 


Trees which have felt the cold spring’s blight, 
The lightning’s flashes, and the thunder’s strife, 
Yet pine away a weary life 

Which older would have sunk and died 
Beneath the strokes their youth defied— 

But cursed with length of days, are left 

To rail at Youth of Hope bereft. 

And Beauty too—when Hope is gone 

Has lost the ray in which it shone ; 

And, seen without this borrow’d light, 

Has lost the beam which made it bright. 
Now what avail the silken hair, 

The angel smile, and gentle air, 

The beaming eye, and glance refined, 

Faint semblance of that purer mind— 


As gold dist s 
Points where 


kling in the sun 
e richer strata run? 


Alas! they now just seem to be 
Bestow’d to mock at misery. 
They speak of days, long long gone by, 


Then point to co 


d Reality, 


And, with a death-like smile, they say, 
“Oh! what are we when Hope’s away !” 

Thus Love, Life, Youth, and Beauty too, 
When seen without Ho 


All sigh in Misery’s 


a bright’ning hue, 


dest tone, 


- Why seek to live if Hope be gone? 
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THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN WESTEBN AFRICA, 


« And of the cannibals that each other eat,’ the Anthropophagi, 
And men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders. 


Str, 

Tue public press having stated that 
‘an ambassador has been appointed to 
‘the Court of Ashantee, I am induced 
to trouble you with a few remarks on 
our possessions in a country so little 
known ; and without attempting any 
‘fixed plan as to subjects, I shall merely 
‘give you the result of my nal ob« 
servations in those unhealthy regions. 

Ashantee is a powerful and barba- 
rous country situated in the interior 
of Guinea, to the south-east of Cape 
‘Coast Castle, from which it is distant 
180 miles. As many of your readers, 
doubtless, are aware, the Ashantees 
have at various times annoyed our dif= 
ferent settlements on the Gold Coast. 


In 1823 and 1824 they defeated our 
forces, killed § = arthy, and 
many Briti 3; and such was 
thei ty, that previous to killing 


them, they cut out their jaw-bones, 
with which they ornamented their 
war drums. Success increased their 
bravery to such a degree, that in June, 
1824, the King of Ashantee led his 
forces to Cape Coast Castle, which he 
regularly invested, defeating those 
brave white soldiers whom the most 
dreadful of climates had spared. The 
small-pox breaking out in the Ashan- 
tee camp, to a degree unknown in 
Europe, obliged the King to relinquish 
his design of driving the few surviving 
white men into the sea, and of taking 
the Castle. He leisurely retreated, 
laying waste the country through 
which he passed, till he arrived at his 
own frontier. 

* Our allies,” as we dignify the vari- 
ous tribes of barbarians by whom Cape 
Coast Castle is surrounded, though 
they would not fight, were clamorous 
in their cries for assistance. Rice was 
purchased for them at an immense 
expense, from the firm of Messrs 
Macaulay at Sierra Leone, and dis- 
tributed to them gratis. Major-Ge- 
neral Turner, arriving on the coast, 
furnished them with the munitions 
of war, naturally concluding, as they 
were more powerful than their foes, 
that they would be enabled to defend 
themselves. In December, 1825, the 


-Ashantees sent messages to the Castle, 


which are too disgusting to repeat ; 
suffice it to say, they vaunted of their 
previous success, and threatened to 
come down again and annihilate every 
one. “ Our allies” made solemn fe~ 
tische, (or sacred oath and sacrifice, 
collected their forces, and were lor 
in their declarations of presumptive 
victory. Arms, powder, ball, provi- 
sions, and money, were again furnish- 
ed them—for in spite of the morality 
instilled into their minds by mission=. 
aries, they always forgot to return 
what had been once lent to them; and 
Lieutena nel Purdon left Cape 
Coast Castle for Accra, distant eighty 


‘miles. The Commandant put his fort 


in order, and all were eager in spirit- 
ing and animating the allies to the 
approaching contest. Whilst they re- 
ceived rum, they made many profes- 
sions of their willingness to fight ; they 
danced their barbarous war dances, 
and sung their war songs. Mock 
fights were represented, in which they, 
of course, were the annihilators of 
their enemies; their women crowned 
them with African laurels, (the lon 

fine tufts of the Zea May’s;) eac 

tribe vied with each other in riot, 
singing, and vaunting. The various 
indecencies, customs, and rites, were 
performed with additional strictness, 
and ‘a stranger from Europe would 
have thought all was animation, ener- 
By: and example. To have believed 
the British merchants, white soldiers 
were unnecessary—the forts useless— 
that a good cause, and brave Africans, 
were quite sufficient to repel the in- 
vaders of their homes. But, alas! it 
was something after the manner of 
the conversion, morality, and educa- 
tion of the liberated Africans at Sierra 
Leone,—it existed only in the minds 
of those whose interest it was to vaunt ; 
for when Major Kingston, the Com- 
mandantat Accra, wasdesirous to make 
the allies useful, they refused to work, 
and this officer was, from his private 
purse, obliged to hire them to build 
a mud tower on which to erect a swi- 
vel gun or two. But in spite of this 
refusal of our allies to work in their 


‘own cause without money, a detach 
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ment, arriving from Sierra Leone ‘in 
the Louisa transport, enabied the Bri- 
tish commanding officer' to think of 
repelling the furthér progress of ‘the 
Ashantee army, wlid had advanced to 
within twelve miles of Accra. © Va- 
rious wére the difficulties thrown in 
his way’; the fiatives would not ‘work, 
or even perinit’ themsélves' to be’ or- 
ganized, agen a Ls g The white 
troops, weary, sick; and weak,’ were 
obliged to drag the guns, carry: the 
stores and provisions themselves ; and 
to such a were they fagged, and 
80 § the desire, in this“ weak 
piping time of »” to Ofice thore 
ne that we officers them- 
ves personally assisted in 
the guns and carrying: the re se 
_which our ag the " ae 
canse: were fighting—w safe~ 
ea tee h hed in view— 
, (for they could have: 
in, their, forts, and ‘ 
to, scorn ”.)—refused to carry. : 
So pernicious is the climate of the 
Gold, Coast, that: horses will not live 
there ; the few cattle who live are poor 
and weak, and not larger than a small 
calf, pay gs ane” ~ oe 
E ing is orm man 
ed : roe i. labour. did white 
men ‘orm, whilst “ our brethren” 
were lounging idle on their mats. So 
insulting were they, thatthe British 
commanding officer repeatedly thought 
of retreating to the forts, and leaving 
these savages to themselves and their 
fate; it was, however, too difficult to 
restrain a British officer from fighting 
when the enemy were so near. By 
dintof eames exertion on the part 
of the individuals who composed the 
African corps, the guns, rockets, and 
ammunition were brought to a plain 
called Doodewah, about sixteen miles 
south-east of British Accra. It is not 
the intention of the writer to give 
a description of this affair farther 
to say, that the Ashantees attacked the 
British with the greatest impetuosity 
and bravery ; that in taking up a 
sition at various parts of the day; they 
displayed a. military knowledge a 


adaptation to circumstances, unknown 


to any other tribe of barbarians in the 
world ; that they came to personal 
combat with the white soldiers, with 
whom were desirous of engaging ; 
and that whole force, and conse 
quently the whole country, would 

ve been conquered by » but 
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for the good effect of rockets; du arm 
of the service‘they had never. seen be- 


fore; their supetstition overcathe the 
advantage which they had gained; and 

“petreated! two! miles, “ their: fe. 
tische (charm): not strong this ‘time 
like “white Gmgn's lightning,” —their 


‘own words, Nota man of our allies 
could be influenced to pursue them; 


prayers and rewards were offered:in 
vain. Mr ‘Wilberforce’s ““ brothers” 
shewed fight against the British when 
urged te it ; were’ too .busy in 
searching the dead for gold dust, and 
in eutting out the jaw-bones of the 
’ ‘to decorate their persons, to 
attend to the representations of those 
‘who had saved their lives, and) who 
were anxious they shoul! pursue their 
inveterate foe for their common safe 
The barbarities exercised by the 
amongst whom the English had: re» 
sided for more than two centuries, is 
beyond’ belief. The heart of an Ash» 
ief was taken out, divided, 


and the ‘‘ poor black” 
chiefs, his jaw- tak t 
and hung on the drums ae stun livin 


his ears were twisted to the, of 
his head, and fastened with a skewer, 
whilst his fingers were cut off at, the 
joints, the flesh eaten, and the bones 
hung as a necklace, whilst reeking 
with blood, round their necks—these. 
barbarities performed by people who 
had lived long with the English, had 
attended the schools, and whose child. 
ren were at that moment. attending 
the English school, and frequenting 
the church at Cape Coast Castle! , All 
these men, too, who had seen the ad- 
vantages of education and civilisation 
—of whom fine paragraphs had. ap- 
peared in Se seerpinal | agazines~-+ 
spoke in the most exulting manner of | 
eating the hearts of their enemies, 
ueezed their hands as if in the act 
0 re rag 4 the blood, and smacked 
their lips with the twang of enjoyment 
that Mr Buxton might be supposed to 
feel at a tid-bit of venison the. first of, 
the season, at one of the numerous 
dinners given for “ our brethren in 
darkness” in Africa. 
Whilst ‘this scene was going on.at..”) 
the second of thé ‘British settlements, ., 
Accra, ‘Cape Coast Castle, tlie. seat.of, 
government, was in a state. of, danger, 
and confusion. e Fantees, our ales") 
lies, rose up in arms to resist ‘the dusooy 
ties put on rum and tobacco; they sx 


knew the white men were fighting.» 
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theinsbattles:5, they were stronger than 


the nBaglishs bnd ythey..were deter- 


miined:.to sputr@ stops4ecit 3) {6 White 
an bababat > them( run, as, they 
ehosestts Sarasin delion who wes,sent 
to disperse;them, found, his .task ism~ 
sible; amd.ithe very. people whom 
itweeenturies weohad proteeted— 
whose lives:had, just-been saved —who 
vopdioihe ndanchatemaane 
y din: singir 


hall: at Cape: 
of our allies ; made them, most valua- 
ble presents: to the amount of several 
hundréd.pounds ; pointed out to them 
the mecessity of with the Ash- 
antées;and the folly of war ; and ended 
by- ebtaining, their. consent, and that 
they.iwould do all in their power to 
permit -and. forward an English officer 
to Coomassié, ( the capitalof Ashantee, 
distant fifteen days’ journey,) to treat 
forpeace. Our faithful allies were 
séarcely out of the government hall 
when they met together, and made so- 
letin ‘oath, that if any English officer 

met to go into the path, they 






would ct ter , and send his head 
tothe King of Ashantee with a scorn- 
fol’ thestape’ ‘Their pynims (priests 
and législators) uttered their fulmi- 
natiofis ‘against the progress of any 


white mai, which they sent to every 
partof the country where our “ faith- 
ful‘allies” had any influence, with di- 
rections to cut off the head of the first 
white man‘ who disobeyed this order. 
In vaiti' did Sir Neil Campbell remon- 
strate, and point out how much peace 
was* for their benefit. A powerful 
chiéf Of the Assiens, named Cudjoe 
Chiboo—who was one of the original 
catrses of the war, a savage whom the 
late’ Sit’ Charles M‘Carthy extolled, 
and'was accustomed to ask to his table, 
and to make magnificent presents to— 
took up a military pois yn near Phip’s 
Towet, about two miles $.S.E. of Cape 
Coast ‘Castle, issued his proclamations 
and “ordets, ‘and’ began to, talk very 


] y of ie En to.th 

Castle, a4 it ay ‘Lopate 
a eee 
the adhe ve up all idea of 


were some fine light 
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field-pieces in the Castle, soon manned 
by the white soldiers, which induced 
Cugijoe Chiboo, our‘: faithful ally,” 
ad, ed with arms and 
ammunition, speedily to march. 
_. In this state did affairs. remain on 
the. Gold Coast. till. 1828, when the 
British Government wisely determined 





on 2 §, but, with the true 
spirit. ssh eta he to send an 
a ador to... pars a L.800 
per annum,—they could pot, abandon 
it without entailing on themselves exe 
pense. Coast .| is a large 


stone rectangular building, mounting 
ninety pieces of ordnance, By sea it 
is impregnable on account of its walls, 

site, the tremendous surf 
whi out insie the ina line of 
coast, and whiel ‘prevents 
landing being effest for é ‘month. 
On the land side itis finely flanked by 
two hills, which have ordnance and 
are fortified ; altogether, it would even 
sustain a siege against any regular 
army. which could be t against 
it in Africa. In the fort ‘are large 
stores and magnificent warehouses— 
most superior ts; fitted up in 
a very fine style. The genéral security 
of the Castle, its strong gates, well 
ironed, —_ and sdivealiten awry 
room with strong. renders 
it a very desirable. residence for those 
who are obliged: to live' with thieving 
rapacious barbarians, Hotise-rent in 
the town is very dear, the hous:s very 
bad, and.those, too, surrounded by the 
mud. ence the gener a in- 
conceivably beastly ‘on the face 
of the pron The Castle would there- 
fore be a most advantageous place for 
the self-called: merchants to reside. 
When this place was abandoned, the 
English Government, instead of making 


the merchants pay an annual rent for 


inhabiting so choice a placé, it will 
scarcely be believed, pay them’ 1.4000 
per annum for inbabiting ‘a noble 

uilding, which has cost John Bull so 
much. . I know this assertion Will not 
be believed: by maniy, ‘but''such ix the 
case. . We have not ‘at officér or sole 
dier on the Gold ‘Coast; ‘and we pay 
these traders ‘L.4000 a year to inhabit 
the Castle, and make use of the mue 
nitions of war... 

Twelve miles north of Cape Coast 
o-_ ie the Dutch ae of fomente 
with its dependency, St Jago D’Elmi- 
na; these are kept in-repair by the 
commandant and one captain, two 
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lieutenants, one adjutant, one surgeon, 
and one company of soldiers ; paid, 
clothed and fed, medicine, rations, 
presents to the natives, the munitions 
of war, and every thing found, for 
which only L.4000 a-year is allowed. 
When the Government determined on 
disbanding the Gold Coast establish- 
ment, they di the third com- 
pany Royal African Corps, who were 
immediately en by the traders as 
servants and soldiers for two romals, 
or nine shillings per month ; for which 
they are to find themselves in food, 
clothing, and every thing. Each of 
these men cost the Government, boun- 
ty, L.3, 3s. ; daily pay, 6d. ; rations, 
2s. ; one coat ; one pair of trowsers ; 
two pair of boots! ! two pair of stock- 
ings ! per annum, besides medical at- 
eg pes and ae such as bottled 
porter, wines, brandy, preserved meats, 
&e. &c. &c. For nine shillings per 
month these traders have just as good 
soldiers. Surelysome difference should 
be made between the European and 
the useless negro! The gratitude of 
the negroes living under our protection 
has been shewn ; the fidelity of the 
negro soldiers will be understood when 
Istate, that twocompanies in 1827 were 
ordered from Cape Coast Castle to Si- 
erra Leone ; they to a man deserted. 
There is no necessity for soldiers at 
Cape Coast Castle ; the natives are ca~ 
pable of protecting themselves, and in 
the event of another Ashantee war, the 
merchants can retire to the Castle, or 
be protected by any of our cruizers. 
They have little to lose. I have stated 
these traders to be “ self-called mer- 
chants,” for they do not s stores 
larger than a huckster’s shop ; and was 
it not for the L.4000 a-year they re- 
ceive from the Government, they would 
doubtless starve, for the greater part 
of their trade consisted in the articles 
sold to the military, who are now re- 
moved from it. The little profit they 
now have arises from articles sold to 
the natives, such as gunpowder, mus- 
kets, flints, tobacco, rum, beads, blue 
balls, lead and iron bars, romals, tom 
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coffees, chilloes, abangs, Bonny blues, 
bejutapauts, taffetys; &c. Sc. &c. for 
which they receive scrivelloes, ivory, 
gold dust, and a little palm oil. 

What object can it therefore be to 
our Government to send an ambassa- 
dor for four merchants, at an enormous 
salary, to Ashantee? If necessary for 
the good of trade, let one of the mer- 
chants go at the expense of the large 
body. But it is not necessary. The 
Ashantee must have the goods of Eu- 
rope,—it is a matter of indifference of 
whom or where he purchases them, 
so that he gets them cheap. If the 
English will sell cheaper than the 
Dutch and Danes, who have forts as 
near his country as Cape Coast Castle, 
why, he will deal with them. It is not 
to be supposed an ambassador will in- 
fluence him to trade with the English. 
Two embassies, on a large and expen~« 
sive scale, have already failed, (Bow- 
ditch and{Dupuis.) It may be said 
that our ambassador goes as the envoy 
of peace! Mr Frazer the ambassador, 
God save the mark ! has never been in 
Africa ; is ignorant of its trade, man- 
ners, customs, laws, and language ; he 
will have to undergo the fever of the 
country, called “‘a seasoning,”—this 
nothing can prevent, and of it, with 
the best medical attendance, nineteen 
out of twenty people die. As it is most 
probable he will undergo this dread- 
ful ordeal during the first six months 
he is in the country—it will take him 
three months to get strong, and three 
months occupy the rainy and un- 
healthy season—it is not unfair to sup- 
pose for a twelvemonth he will be an 
useless character, supported at an 
enormous expense by John Bull for a 
purpose perfectly useless. This gen- 
tleman, like many others, may have 
been told that Western Africa is not 
so bad as is represented: I therefore 
enclose a return—which may be useful 
to your numerous readers in throwing 
light on this desperate climate—of the 
gentlemen belonging to the army alone 
who have suffered from the climate of 
Western Africa. 


Invalided, as the only means of saving their Lives. 


Commissaries. 
* Field. Mylrea. 
* Smith. Hill, went mad. 


” Brackenbury. Stafford, ditto. 
Wybault, Graham. 


ee 


Medical Department. 
Dr’s Inspector Sweeny. 
Staff-Surgeon Pilkington. 


ee 
Dr Archibald. 
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Invalided—Continued. 
Lieut.-Cols. Findlay, R. A. Corps. Lieuts. Burlton, 
' a Purdon, ditto. —— Maclean, 
Major Hengston, ditto: —— Landells, ->+R.A,C. 
core wrigh a abet 
—. artwri t, ——— er, 
—— Graham, ta A.C. <i Ss M‘Viear, @.-W. 1. 
— Frazer, seme tie Miller, R. A.C. 
Lieuts. Jobling, went mad. —— —«- Olpheets, 2 W. I. 
— ick, —— Lardner, ditto. 
—— Patterson, —— ~S«s-s Noo, R. A. C.. 
— Burrows, R. A.C. ——- - Wating; ditto. 
— win, — Ha 4, ditto. 
— King, Quarter-Master Brown. 


Alphabetical List of those who have died in Western Africa, from 1824 to 1828, 
MILITARY ONLY. 


Austin, Lieut. R. N. attached to Staff. 


Aitchison, Lieut. R. M. Artill. ditto. 
Barrallier, Capt. R. A. C 


Bradley, Lt. R. N. attached to Military. 
Mrs Lieut. Burlton, R. A.C. and child. 


Buckle, Mr. 

Clemens, Lieut. R. A. C. 

Cahill, Assist.-Surgeon, R. A. C. 
or Major-General Sir N. 
Chisholm, Lieut.-Col. R. A. C. 
Chambers, Commissary. 

Cooke, Ensign, R. A. C. 
Carmoody, ditto. 

Cross, Volunteer, R. A.C. 
Denham, Lieut.-Col. 

Ellis, Mr, attached to Military. 
Foss, Dr, R. A. C. 

Grant, Lieut. Brigade-Major. 
Gordon, Ensign. 

Gordon, Lieut. 

Grace, Lieut. 

Giles, Dr. 

Gregg, Capt. R. A. C. 

Graham, Lieut. and five children. 
Godwin, Lieut. R. A. C. 

Green, Ensign. 

Grant, Dr. 

Hartley, Major, and two children. 
Hughes, Lieut. 

age Volunteer, R. A. 

Inglis, Dr, Inspector of Hospitals. 
Kelly, Capt. RA. Cc. ey 
Kennedy, Commissary. 
L’Estrange, Capt. R. A.C. 
Lizars, Lieut, ditto. 

Lewes, Mr. 

Lumley, Lieut.-Col. R. A. C. 
Laing, Major, ditto. 
Lizars, Mrs, and child. 

Mission, three officers employed on. 
M‘Carthy, Brig.-Gen. Sir Charles. 
Miller, Ensign, R.A.C. 

Murray, Lieut. ditto. 

earths ditto. 
“Meade, Assist.-Surg. ditto. 
M‘Donald, Ensign, R, A.C. 


Muir, Dr. 

M‘Arthur, Volunteer, R. A. C. 
Nicholls, Lieut: 2 W. India. 
Nicholl, Staff- ms 

Nott, Paymaster, R. A. C. 
O’Halloran; Lieut. R. A. C. 
Oxley, Lieut. R. A.C. 

Oxley, Ensign, ditto. 

Omeara, Lieut. 

Orr, Dr. 

Picton, Dr. 

Purdon, Volunteer, R. A. C. 
Pilkington, Dr, wife. 
Patterson, Assist.~Surg. R. A.C. 
Robinson, Ensign, ditto. 
Robertson, Lieut. ditto. 

Ross, Capt. ditto. 

Ryan, Assist.-Surg. ditto. 
Smith, Ensign, ditto. 

Stewart, Dr. 

Swanzy, Lieut. R. A. C. 
Schetkie, Staff-Surgeon. 
Sibbald, Assist.-Surg. R. A. Cc. 
Splaine, Lieut. ditto. 

Se yrais: Volunteer, ditto. 
Stapleton, Lieut. ditto. 

ose gg Ensign, ditto. 
Teddie, Dr. 

Turner, Major-General. 
Turner, Lieut. R. A. C. 
Turners, two more. — 
Uniache, Lieut. R. A. C. 
Wilcox, Ordnance Storekeeper. 
Wilkinson, Dr. 


Wyse, Ensign, R. A. C. 
Wotherell, Snsiga, 

86 Dead. 

36 Invalided. 


112 Officers only. 
1550 Men. 


4)1662 


415—2~ per annum. 
Military only. 
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4 1 do net count miecloneriel susie 
ians, or the brave o 2 

the nav py el on 
the military, observing of Sie ee 
alone 1450 braye soldiers, have. 

and were in » Watt con- 
stitutions, out the ; 
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sions, I shall indeed be 
conmeatins have nearly elapsed since our 

endeavours to promote commerce 
and to instruct the natives of the Gold 


founded their factories there. 

That; worthy clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr Denny, employed two years in 
earnest urs to instruct and im- 
prove the children of the natives. At 
school, they, were promising, at church 
they were tolerably attentive ; but no 

i from the 


sooner were } 
school, than. they, forgot all they had 
learned, became more idle and de- 
graded than the rest of their country- 
men, | There are a few. mulattoes of 
the name of, Greaves at Cape Coast, 
who, have..been regularly educated ; 
they write very well, can read, and 
ean the rudiments of arithme- 
tic—they dress in E costume, 
attend. church, and themselves 
Christians—nay, some of them have 
been ia England, and occasionally at- 
tempt to, expound the Scriptures. 
Were, a missionary stationed at the 
fort, mavens deve eas find it his hae 
vantage to send a_fine tale to 
of their faith and regular hoe 
at, church; yet, for all this apparent 
devotion, these, people believe in the 
Fetische, worship.it, will not build a 
house or boat, or fish, or plant, or un- 
c any thing, without consulting 
it ; they.sacrifice fowls and goats to it, 
and doubtless would sgcrifice human 
beings.to it, ifin their power. In the 
ceremony of the church service, they 
are so devout that when it is necessary 
to stand up, they always turn their 
chair down “‘ to prevent the devil slip- 
ing into it.” The chiefs surrounding 
Gold Coast are by no means anxi- 
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ir chi d 
se teactan et eat 


rf. 
only two, fey 


ving sent. children... there. .. As 
Cape Comttatienhy!s new DG: SET 
man, or missionary, or schoglmaster ; 


the instruction, given to the natives 
emanates from thegratuitous exertions 
of a very active, excellent man_,of co- 
lour, worth a wilderness of missionas 
ries, educated in England, of the name 
of Anderson. : 

So that the merchants (of, whom 
there are only four) can get the L,.4000 
per annum from John Bull, it is all 
they require; they have. no. public 

irit. or enterprise amongst them. 

Throughout our ions. in Western 
ss a a mer ts nave never been 
regular t up to that métier, 
with Cerne of Messrs Macaulay 
and Babington at Sierra Leone, and 
Foster at the Gambia, One, was ja 
coachman in Yorkshire, and is accus- 
tomed to this day to say, ‘“‘ Domme,]'m 
naw jintlemon ;” another a plasterer, 
billiard-tableand eating-house keepers, 
carpenters, bricklayers, sergeants dis- 
charged from the late African corps, 
mates of slavers, little auctioneers.,in 
the colony, officers’ servants brow, 
from Europe by their masters, &c. &c. 
&c. It is indeed a degradation to,call 
them merchants ; they sell any thing, 
such as a glass of rum, a ‘‘ haporth of 
bakky !” They have not the means of 
trading largely ; their only chance of 
even living is by raising the reputation 
of the country, magnifying its dangers 
and importance, in order to influence 
the Government to send troops there, 
by which they principally live.. Ar 
the Gold Coast, the merchants would 
not be there five years if the Govern- 
ment cut off their grant. A coasting 
vessel would perform the whole trade. 
Mr Spence, in a small brig, ‘‘‘The 
Ranger,” trades from Cape Mount, in 
Lat. 64, 45’, 0” north, to St Pallis, 6°, 
44’, and keeps a settlement, as will be 
mentioned, withoutany assistancefrom - 
Government, 

The Gold Coast, for which, we se 
absurdly pay L.4000 a-year, has no- 
thing to entitle itself to the considerae 
tion of the English Government, nor 
have ,any..of our possessions, in that 
wret country, . British blood. and 
money have been too profusely lavished 
there ; on gers bas been opencd for 
so many, that ber 5-3 is: searcely, any 
part of the United Kingdom but what 





ad ee ee ee -* ee dl 


_—_ 





ebthtioria'for ‘sont, ‘and bro- 
Hasbirnide, *filien there; is 
‘ap rate those feel- 
waging. "The porpe for which 
t . é whic 
t Shei Weller Attica are kept 
up, is the civilisation of ‘the ‘Tiatives 
and stip m of slavery. Slavery 
still’ ti’ all our: Aftican | 
sions, more ' at Sierta Leone, 
ationgst ‘the ‘liberated Africans, and 
the rest of the idle, demoralized, ‘vici- 
ous’ p of that colony: It making 
this tion, I submit the following 
‘facts, and‘ as the parties concerned are 
in existénce, ‘the trath ean be easily 
ascertained':~At Cape ‘Coast Castle, 
Lienténant ‘Splaine, Royal African 
Corps, hired a servant from his father 
and mother. Knowing the manner in 
which the white men endeavourto sink 
aa oa ae ee Sy bie ie 
ie boy was regularly im at 
so much per month, and whenever the 
boy might wish to return to his home, 
he was‘ permitted to do so. An agree- 
ment was regularly drawn out and 
signed by father, mother, and all part- 
ies.“ Many years previous to this, du- 
ring the slave trade, the boy’s grand- 
mother had been condemned at “a 
palaver,” by a tyrannous and unjust 
system called “ panyaring,” to perpe- 
tual ert for an alleged debt which 
was brought against her by one who, 
being richer, could command the voice 
of the ** pynims,” or judges. On Lieu- 
tenant splaine leaving the Gold Coast 
with his servant, the pretended master 
one of the country chiefs) seized the 
oy and his mother, heavily ironed 
them; paraded them through the streets 
of Cape Coast Castle in that state in 
triumph, as if deriding the power of 
the British to put a stop to slavery, 
and prohibited the boy leaving the place 
in consequence of being his slave! An 
attempt ‘was made to influence Major- 
General Turner to interfere ; he would 
not, or at any rate did it with so much 
i , that the woman was con- 
sidered as a slave. This act put nu- 
merous people in a state of bondage 
and litigation, as they had previously 
been taught. to consider themselves 
free.’ In 2827;'a canoe came to Free- 
town; Sierra Leone, with oranges ; two 
paves eying near ‘it, they were 
seined j'. " placed at the bottom 
of the canoe, carried away, and sold for 
slaveg.2'Another boy was carried away 
$rém the public market ; another from 
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the fish-market’; two inveigled into a 
hotiée, gegged, taken away, and sold.4 
Thesé facts ‘were proved by deposi-~ 
tions ‘6n oath‘ before the ‘Governor, 
Mr M'Cormack; justice of peace, and 
member of couritil, and‘thany respect- 
able people. ‘In the nionth of March 
in ‘the samé year, sevettty-five s/aves 
were ‘publicly, and in’the daytime, 
marched across the pe —_ of — 
Leone by an agent é king of the 
opposite coast,” (Bullém,) Dalla Ma- 
hammadu, and sold. « ‘By' the activity 
of a man of éolour practising as an at- 
orney, of the’name of Savage, who, 
with great abilities, had also consider- 
able interest in the territory where 
these people were conveyed ‘to, forty 
were recovered, but’at-an expense of 
L.100. If the returns of the liberated 
Africans introduced-inte the colony for 
the purposes of ‘frée labour and civil- 
isation were ca examined, with 
the returns of the eruizers-who cap- 
tured them, it would be clearly ascer- 
tained they sell each other ; and ma- 
king every allowance for’déaths, de- 
sertion, and transfers to the West In- 
dia regiments, considerably above 3000 
have disappeared from the peninsula. 
These occurrences most frequently take 
place at the village of Waterloo, at the 
extremity of the peninsula near the 
Sherbroo country. They are easil 
transported there; atid a market wi 
readily" be found with any of the princi- 
pal families residing there, such as 
Tuckers, Caulkers, and Clevelands, or 
any of the numerous petty traders who 
traffic in the Sherbroo, Deong, Boom, 
and Kittam rivers, who transport them 
to the Gallinas, the Shebar and Foy 
countries, and Cape Mount, &c. &c. 
&c. where they are again sold. If the 
negroes captured by our ships of war, 
when brought to Sierra Leone, were 
marked with an iron, it would be 
found that many of them are the same 
slaves which our cruizéers have before 
brought in, and who, when located on 
farms, are thus carried off ; nor is this 
at all a difficult task}‘as no muster is 
ever taken of them, nor are they un- 
der any control. There is pre- 
sumptive evidence-that the petty ira- 
ders who affeet to trade in the Sher- 
broo, are agents in this traffic, by which 
the British Government is defrauded 
to a erereesprr extent, art head- 
money being paid for every slave cap- 
tuned by ene ob0 of war. To esta~ 
blish a military office ht Waterloo, and 








Kent or York, with a’salary suitable 
put the mis- 


surveillance—musters rrr one. nm 
taken—every one to be in their houses 
by a certain hour, and at their farms 
by another—no one to go =e their 
farms without a pass, w be the 
only means to improve these barbari- 
ans, and stop this traffic carried on in 
our ions. In ali the villages, 
Se ee 

ectly independent superin~ 
sere work when they like, do 
what they choose, go where they think 
proper, so that they are at all times in 
a state of barbarism, and this leads 


—— le to kid and. sell 
them. ‘averthil of slave ver 
sel the are landed t into a 
hhaupieal, cheieatd vied inecclateds 

ided with a good b 


hat (of which they instantly knock the 
crown out, and put on so that the rims 


are t), shirt (which they tie 
round sheir loins), and trowsers (* ich 
they throw over their shoulders). The 
men and women are sent to wan 
villages to cultivate farms, wi 
either receive rations or allowance in 
money for a twelvemonth, and in nu- 
merous tea for many eared The 
ls are a nticed out, or 
wares  actices TThe cheapness of 
rice, and palm oil, and cassada, which 
constitute their food, and the natural 
indolence of savages, prevents their 
often doing any thing more than to 
erect a wretched hovel, the construct 
ing of which occupies them a week. 
The nights are spent in singing and 
dancing, or fighting and burning 
houses, (particularly amongst the nu- 
merous tribes of Akkoos and Eboos,) 
and the days in sleep and indolence. 
A wife is given them, who pre 
their food ; and if by any chance they 
are induced to work, perform but 
little, and that with indi ce. Their 
farms are so wreétchedly cultivated, 
that the same ground will seldom bear 
a more than one year, that is ge~ 
nerally cassada, (iatropha manihot ;) 
the only trouble the planter has is to 
put the root in the d, nature is 
so luxuriant and bountiful as to save 
further trouble. In each village is a 
Res large church, where from en | 
every morning ers are P 
Instead of attending to their farms at 
this best part er ow Be yd con 
Africans are very fond of attending, 
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ag wg the view of worshipping God, 
or they cannot understand the Jan-~ 
guage the prayers are read in, but it 
is from idleness,) “‘ to hear the pala- 
ver,” and they think it derogates from 
their consequence not to be seen there. 
Dressing themselves, destroying the 
vermin on their persons, yawning, 
nursing their children, and talking, is 
their employment there. They come 
when they choose, go away in the 
midst of a prayer,and, as in every thing 
else, do what they choose, being under 
no sort of control; for the Liberated~ 
African Department, though the best 
paid of any d ent, is the most 
inefficient, useless humbug in that 
most useless of colonies, Sierra Leone. 
The members of it, who receive 4, 
8, 2, and L.1000 per annum, reside 
constantly in a state of complete idle- 
ness in Freetown, thinking only of 
their dinners, dignity balls, and black 
ladies, and know no more what is go- 
ing on in the Liberated-African De- 
partment in the villages than a Cock« 
ney does. It ison the false grounds 
of the attendance of these savages at 
church that the missionaries send 
home such flaming accounts of the 
piety of the liberated Africans. The 
missionaries will not make use of their 
own senses; they wilfully deceive 
themselves and the public. Never 
was a greater falsehood penned b 
man than the following paragrap 
from a Missionary Magazine or Re« 
ister :—** The attention paid during 
ivine service, and the solemn manner 
in which the people repeat the responses, 
are truly gratifying.” The Rev. Mr 
Betts, whose account of these wretch- 
ed beings is far less exaggerated than 
the generality, describes the commu- 
nicants as 100. I have known them 
200. Several told the writer of this, 
** that they liked God Almighty’s pa- 
laver, carse him give “em wine ;” and 
the cassada, and arrow root, brought 
by the settlers (maroons, Nova Scoti- 
ans, and the better order of black 
ple,) and the produce of the sale of 
which was by a missionary remitted 
home as the sacramental and gratui- 
tous gift of “ these poor Africans,” 
numbers described to the writer as their 
“ present,” “ carse they sabbied ’em 
King George not all same now as time 
fore, (i. e. when Sir C. M‘Carthy la- 
vished the public money to such an 
extent on them,) ‘em poor man this 
time,” so Blackberry Tom, or Quacoe 
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Dabbadabba, or Bottle-beer-first, or 
Pickennenny Hangman, and Charles 
Foxes and Dukes of Wellington out 
of number,—* give em poor King 

cassada-this time.” In spite 
of all the enthusiastic assertions of 
missionaries, these n reside to- 
gether in the most degraded manner. 
When they have been lawfully mar- 
ried, and desire to part from their 
wives, either for a consideration re< 
ceived, or from ——— they give 
their ** book” (certificate of marriage) 
to the gentleman to whom they trans- 
fer their wives, and there the ceremony 


At our settlement at the Gambia, 
which comprises our third station, sla< 
very also exists in the most appalling 
degree, since there is not an individual 
there of any ordinary consequence but 
who possesses numbers; and though, 
through the benevolence and activity of 
Lieut.-Col.Findlay, their commandant, 
slavery is softened down by kind treat- 
ment, still these slaves are at the ab- 
solute disposal of their masters and 
mistresses. During this officer’s ab- 
sence in England, the Alcaide or Mayor 
of the Gambia, in March 1827, tied 
up a female slave, whom he flogged to 
death. The commandant, Captain 
Frazer, Royal African Corps, a weak 
and ignorant man, permitted the Mayor 
to go at large until he found means to 
escape from the settlement. At the 
same period a man and woman, cross< 
ing the creek which separates Banjole 
from the continent, were carried away 
and sold for slaves ; information was 
given to the Government, but nothing 
was done. ‘Transfers of slaves are 
usual at this settlement at deaths and 
marriages. 

Much may be done by an active and 
intelligent Governor. In May, 1828, 
a man was accessary to carrying a slave 
away from the Gambia. A powerful 
and savage king of Barra gave him 
shelter, presuming on the timidity and 
ignorance of the previous commandant. 
By perseverance and well-timed reso< 
lution, Lieut.-Col. Findlay succeed- 
ed in having the slave agent sent to 
Bathurst, the town of the settlement, 
whom he caused to be flogged through 
the public streets. Since that time the 
king of Barra has been on his good 
behaviour, and no open slavery has 
been carried on in that settlement. 

Of the education of the boys at 
Sierra Leone, nothing favourable can 
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be said ; they scarcely ‘know their let- 
ters, and can read only out of their 
own books. The writer accompanied 
a military officer to the schools, and 
the children appeared to read beauti- 
fully. I expressed a wish to hear 
them read from some other book than 
the Bible; my friend had been on a 
court-martial, and had the Articles of 
War in his hand, which he opened 
and placed before an intelligent-look« 
ing boy, who. immediately began— 
‘** And when Paul elix trem- 
bled.” Being in church once when 
the bans of a couple were proclaimed 
the third time, the woman started up 
and shriecked out, No, no, massa, 
that palaver no good ; me try him 
twelve moons, and that daddy no good.” 
So much for their morality. It is abe 
surd the English Government going 
to any expense for our settlements in 
Western Africa. At Sierra Leone 
there does not exist any necessity for 
soldiers. When the West India regi- 
ments were disbanded at the peace, 
the Government located at Sierra 
Leone 1300 soldiers, all young men, 
on pensions of 5d. per diem. . Farms 
were provided them, which they culti- 
vate. All the non-commissioned of- 
ficers have 8d. per diem—900 of these 
men are yet strong, healthy men—let 
the merchants and overpaid Liberated« 
African t form these men 
into a militia, (for, with the exception 
of the commissariat-store, at the pre« 
sent even, no armed force is necessary.) 
Sierra Leone, from its situation, is not 
eapable of defence ; if it were attacked, 


- 60,000 European soldiers could not de« 


fend it—it is vulnerable at all points ; 
there is no fortification, nor is there the 
possibility of erecting any. The kin 
of the opposite coast and all the chiefs 
are on good terms ; and were they not, 
they could not annoy us. At the set« 
tlement at the Gambia are located 200 
—— ; pe these men were officered 
y the merchants, paraded every Sun- 
day, and a musket lent eintsis, the 
force would be quite sufficient to pro- 
tect that settlement, and the whole 
would be doubly secured by a ship-of« 
war cruizing between Cape Verd, Lat, 
14° 44’ N. and Cape Mount, 6° 45’, 
or to Mesurado, and which would put 
a stop to the Slave Trade in that quar« 
ter, ee that carried on in the 
Bissagos and Sherbroo, (places where 
our ships of war never cruize, their 
object being to catch prizes, and not 
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po Ne trade,) whilst the disbanded 
di secure the internal quiet 
of our stations. 
- Reverting to the original subject of 
- letter, which I have a 
lengthened, to evince to - 
qchow much can be done in Africa at 
@small expense, I beg to point out the 
—— settlement at Cape Mesura- 
do, under an enterprising gentleman, 
by name Ashman, which has not cost 
the country one penny. He hae esta- 
blished a colony, a , @ mission- 
ary-house, and put a stop to the Slave 
Trade, and to wars contiguous to his 
station, at a very pe po to 
a few subscribers ; whilst our West 
African: colonies have cost = ~<a 
try millions. An enterprising English- 
aman, Mr Spence, has established co- 
lonies in the rivers Sestos and St An- 
He has more commerce than 
four poor traders. at Cape Coast ; 
has put.a stop to the Slave Trade, 
purchasing from the natives the 
commodities of their country.; yet he 
has not put the Government to any 


from it. . Surely these examples might 
our Government to the true 

to be pursued in our relation to 
eo pe thus the —_— 
pense of money and E n lives 
-would be saved, in the futile attempt 
to bring an idle and barbarous peo- 
ple to “‘ free labour,” and to become 


sped 


i 


a 


stranger, with a large salary, and con- 
siderable sum for outfit, to a barba- 
rous court, whose manners and cus- 
toms he has yet to learn, and the or- 
deal ‘of whose pernicious climate he 
has yet to undergo. If it be necessa- 
ry:( which is to be doubted) to send an 
am to the court of Ashantee, 
the object would be more likely to‘an- 
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to the climate, and, from his previous 

knowledge, who could conscientiously 
perform the duties of it. There are» 
old —— in the a - - awe 

hopes, and prospects, and healths, have 
ben blighted and ruined by that - 

wretched climate, who, five years ago,) 

left reapectable and honourable regi- . 
ments for the Ashantee war, “‘ to seek 

the bubble reputation even in the cans 

non’s mouth,” and whehaye returned 

from. it, after five years of. constant 

suffering, in the same rank as that in 

which the went, over whom promo- 

tion has Som passed, their feelings 

wounded, and success through life in- 

jured. Surely out of these only four gen- 

tlemen, who have survived 1550 brave 

officers and men, one could have been 

found, whom it would have been but 

an act of justice to have bestowed it 

on, and whose constitution, inured 

to. the pestiferous climate of Western 

Africa, would have enabled him to 

perform the duty; but, alas! they 

cannot parody—‘‘ Bless thyself, 

thet thou art born to fight..under 

Moorish leaders, who are distinguish- 

ed by such charity aa is never thought 

of in a Christian army.” 

If we regard the savage mode of 
living in Western Africa, it will not be 
credited, that for three, centuries Eu. 
ropeans have been located there; that 
wealth and instruction have been Ja- 
vished on the natives ; that hundreds 
have been educated for the priesthood, 
and sent out to instruct their country- 
men, who have not yet risen from the 
very rudest state of barbarism, They 
have been placed in situations, by 
which ordinary exertion would have 
overcome their necessities, and paved 
the way for civilisation ; but even at 
the present moment, there is reason 
to imagine, that three centuries more 
may elapse before the most idle, de- 
praved barbarians attain that point 
and state, by which they will be able 
to ry ee the blessings of industry, 
and those wants which give rise to it. 
I pity the ambassador to Ashantee, 
who will go to a land— 

*¢ Where he shall find 
The unkindest beast more kinder thanman- 
kind,” 
M. 
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&. T, Coceripex, from GorrHE, . 


INTRODUCTION. 


Arter ‘the _ of Napoleon “ 
ven peace to Europe, and insipidit\ 
oa achdier’s life; I Teturned with wel 
regiment to B——~, and too soon dis- 
covered, that the lounging habits and 
quiet security of parade and garrison 
service were miserable substitutes for 
the ‘high and stirring excitement of 
the’ bivouac, the skirmish, and the 
battle. I found myself’ gradually 
sinking into a state of mental atrophy, 
ie alike to’ physical and moral 
ealth’; and, after a fruitless straggle 
of ‘some months with these morbid 


bei s for old habits and associa- 
tid vf determined to quit the army, 
and to realize the favourite day-dream 
of my early youth—a walk through 
Ttaly ping, by two years of travel 
incessant intercourse with men 
and books, to gain a fresh hold upon 
life and happiness, and to repair; in 
some measure, those deficiencies in 
my education, which the premature 
er of a military life had neces- 
y. involved. A 2 “ 
Pausing a few days at Vienna, I 
formed is rae oy! ove po ry 
ou intelligent Venetian, of the 
pace, $ sedative hotine of F——i ; 
rough Venice, 


i aiidra Yesi-« 
dence of two years in Various’ of 
, ‘I: met' my 'Vietina friend in one 


and, ‘on’ my return 


after a rewarding 


I 
of the taverns of St Mark's: After a 


co: greeting, he told ‘me’ that he 

was: obliged to leave Venice on the 

ensuing day, to take possession of 

an estate and villa in Lombardy, be- 

queathed to him by a deceased rela- 

tive. The gardens, he added, covered 
VOL, XXVI, NO. CLYI. 


the slope of a romantic’ and. woolly 
hill, which commanded: a wide view 
over the classic shores: and‘ettvirons 
of the Lake of Garda ;\and'@heman- 
sion, although time-worm’@nd ruin- 
ous, contained some” fine ‘eld ‘paint- 
ings, and a store of old’ books*and 
manuscripts, which had ‘not seew the 
light for ages. IT had ‘alread y*experi- 
eneed the keen delight of exploring 
the mines of literary wealth contain 
in the old: libraries of Italy; and I'did 
not hesitate toaccept the cordial invi- 
tation toaccompany him, which closed 
this alluring description of his “Lom- 
bard villa. , basis 

We = iba one me se morn- 
ing, and, "p ing by easy journeys 
through Padua po 1 leer treme 
ed the villa on the evening of “the 
third day, and installed ourselves“in 
the least decayed ents of ‘the 
ruinous, but still imposing ‘and 
cious mansion. On'the ensuing 
rome letge frowdpelatings itch w 
some larg ; inthe sa- 
loon, which = powerfully ‘excited 
my curiosity during a ‘cursory’ view 
by lamp-light. ‘They wére admirably 
designed, and, from the reewtreénce in 
all of ‘the remarkable’ form and fea- 
tures of a young man of great personal 
beauty, they were evidently a connect- 
ed series; but, pecan of 
two, the colouring and°d ‘were 
néarly obliterated * by’ time. and the 
humid air from the contiguous lake. 
Upon scrolls beneath the two least in- 
jured paintings were the inscriptions 
of La Scoperta and La Vendetta ; and 
the incidents delineated in them were 

Zz 
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so powerfully drawn, and so full of 
dramatic ex ion, that a novelist 
of moderate ingenuity would readily 
have constructed from them an effect- 
ive romance. The picture subscribed 
La Scoperta represented the interior 
of an elegant saloon, decorated in Ita- 
lian taste with pictures, busts, and 
candelabra. In the foreground was 
seated a young artist, in the plain garb 
rendared, familiar to modern eyes by 
the portraits of Raphael and other 
painters of the sixteenth century; a 
short cloak and doublet of black cloth, 
and tight black pantaloons of woven 
silk. ‘The form and features of this 
youth were eminently noble. His 
countenance beamed with dignity and 
power, and his tall figure displayed a 
classic symmetry and grandeur, which 
forcibly reminded me of that — 
ficent statue, the reposing Discobolus, 
Before him were an easel and canvass, 
on whichwasdistinguishabletherough- 
ly sketched likeness of a robust and 
middle-aged man, sitting opposite to 
him in the middle-ground of the pic- 
ture, and richly attired in a Spanish 
mantle of yelvet. His sleeves were 
slashed and embroidered in the fashion 
of the period, and his belt and dagger 
glittered with adornments of gold and 
jewels ; while his golden spurs, and 
the steel corslet which covered his 
ample chest, indicated a soldier of dis- 
tinguished rank. In the background 
stood a tall and handsome youth, 
leaning with folded arms against the 
window-niche. He was attired in the 

lendid costume of the Venetian no- 
bles, as represented in the portraits 
of Titian and Paul Veronese, and his 
dark eyes were fixed upon the painter 
and his model with an expression of 
intense and wondering solicitude. And 
truly the impassioned looks and atti- 
tudes of the individuals before him 
were well adapted to excite sympathy 
and astonishment, The young artist 
sat erect, his tall figure somewhat 
thrown back, and his right hand, 
holding the pencil, was resting on the 
elbow of his chair; while from his 
glowing and dilated features, intense 

atred and mortal defiance blazed out 
upon the man whose portrait he had 
begun to paint. In the delineation 
of the broad and knitted brow, the 
eagle-fierceness of the full and bril- 
liant eye, and the stern compression 


of the lips, the unknown artist had ° 


been wonderfully successful, and not 


CSept, 
Tess so in the display of very o te 
emotions in dha havik and seahaive 
lineaments of the personage sitting for 
his portrait. The wild expression of 
every feature indicated that ‘he had 
suddenly made some strange and start~ 
ling discovery. His face was of a livid 
and deadly yellow; his small and 
deep-set eyes were fixed in the wide 
stare of terror upon the artist; and 
his person was half raised from his 
seat, while his hands convulsively 
clutched the elbows of the chair. In 
short, his look and gesture were those 
of a man who, while unconscious of 
danger, had suddenly roused a sleep« 
ing lion. 

The companion picture, called La 
Vendetta, pourtrayed a widely different 
scene and circumstance. The locality 
was a deep ravine, the shelving sides 
of which were thickly covered with 
trees; and the background of this 
woody hollow was blocked up to a 
considerable height, by the leafy 
branches of recently hewn timber. 
In the right foreground were two 
horses, dled and bridled, and at 
their feet the bleeding corpses of two 
men, clothed in splendid Greek ‘cos- 
tume. On the left of the painting, 
appeared the young Venetian noble- 
man before described : he wason horse- 
back, and watching, with looks of 
deep interest and excitement, the issue 
of a mortal combat between the two 
aoe mee figures in La Scoperta. But 

ere the younger man was no longer 
in the plain and unassuming garb of 
an artist. He was attired in a richly 
embroidered vest of scarlet and gold ; 
white pantaloons of woven silk dis- 
played advantageously the full and 
perfect contour of his limbs ; while 
a short mantello of dark-blue velvet 
fell gracefully from his shoulders, and 
a glossy feather in his Spanish hat 


waved over his fine features, which ° 


told an eloquent tale of triumph and 
of gratified revenge. ; 

His antagonist, a man of large and 
muscular proportions, was apparelled 
as in the other picture, excepting that 
he had no mantle, and was cased in 
back and breast armour of scaled steel. 
He had been just disarmed ; his sword, 
of formidable length, had flown above 
his head, while a naked dagger lay on 


the ground under his left hand, which | 


hung lifeless by his side: and from 


a gaping wound in the wrist issued a 


stream of blood. 
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The sword-point of the young pain- the incidents, the of the lans 
ter Lay tem the throat of his guage, and the spirited criticisms on 
mailed , whose livid hue and fine art with which it was interwoven. 
rayless ey already indicated that The hero of the tale was an ardent 
his wound was 1 and imaginative Italian; at once a 


I was intently gazing upon these 
mysterious pictures when my friend 
entered the saloon, and in n= bred 
eager enquiries, informed me that the 
series of paintings around us pourtray- 
ed some romantie family incidents 
which had occurred in the sixteenth 
century ; and that these frescos had 
been designed by an able amateur artist, 
who was indeed the hero of this ro- 
mance of Italian life, and after whom 
this apartment was still called the Sa- 
loon of Colonna. The late proprietor of 
the villa, he continued, had mention- 
ed some years since the discovery of a 
re in the library, which gave 
a detailed account of the incidents on 
these pictured walls, and which, if we 
could find it, would well reward the 
trouble of perusal. 

My curiosity received a fresh im- 
pulse from this intelligence. Telling 
my friend that I would investigate 
his books while he visited his tenants, 
I proceeded after breakfast to the 
library ; and, after some hours of 
fruitless search, I discovered, in a 
mass of worm-eaten manuseripts, an 
untitled, but apparently connected 
narrative, which forcibly arrested my 
attention, by the romantic charm of 


painter and an improvisatore ; a man 
of Be ene and expansive intellect ; 
and glowing with intense enthusiasm 
for ic and ancient lore, and for 
the beautiful in art and nature. The 
— of this an np gam like 

man it pourtrayed, and im- 
passioned ; and, when describing the 
rich lan of Italy, or ye 
ders of human art which adorn that 
favoured region, it occasionally rose 
into a sustained harmony, a rhythmi« 
cal beauty and balance, of which no 
modern language but that of Italy 
is susceptible. Dipping at random 
through its pages, I saw with delight 
the name of Colonna ; and, ere long, 
discovered an animated description of 
- singular scene pourtrayed in La 


On my friend’s return in the even 
ing, I held up the manuscript in 
triumph as he a ed ; and, after 
a repast in the Colonna , Season= 
ed by anticipations of an intellectual 
treat, F———i, who, although a Vene- 
tian, could read his native tongue with 
Roman purity of aceent, opened at my 
request the time-stained volume, and 
read as follows. 


Cuap. I. 


On a bright May morning, in the 
year 1575, my —— was gliding 
under the guns of a Turkish frigate in 
the harbour of Venice, when she fired 
a broadside in wire own to the 
Doge’s marriage with the Adriatic, 
The rolling of the ——t vessel gave 
a sudden impulse to the light vehicle 
in which I was then standing, to ob- 
tain a better view of the festivities 
around me ; the unexpected and stun- 
ning report deprived me for a moment 
of self- on and balance, and I 
was precipitated into the water. The 
encumbrance of a cloak rendered 
swimming impracticable, and, after 
some vain attempts to remain on the 
surface, I went down. When restored 
to consciousness, I found myself in 
the gondola, supported by 2 young 
man, whose dripping garments tol 
me thatJIfhad been saved from un- 
timely. death by his courage and 


promptitude. “ Our bath has been a 
cold one,” said he, addressing me with 
a friendly and ing smile. Too 
much exhausted to reply, I couldonly 
grasp his hand with silentand express- 
ive fervour. This incident deprived 
the festival of all attraction ; and, 
soon as z had regained sufficient 
strength, the young stran 

sed i we should return fot ci 
for a change of dress. Still weak an 
exhausted, I gladly assented to his 
proposal, and we left the Bucentoro 
escorted by a thousand vessels, and sa- 
luted by the thunders of innumerable 
cannon, proceeding to the open sea to 
celebrate the high espousals. 

My companion left me at the portal 
of my father’s He refused to 
enter it, nor would he reveal his name 
and residence ; but he embraced me 
cordially, and promised an early visit. 
During the remainder of the day, I 
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could not for 2 moment banish the 
image of my unknown benefactor from 
my memory. It was obvious, from his 
accent, that he was no Venetian. His 
language was the purest Tuscan, and 
conveyed in a voice rich, deep, and 
impassioned, beyond any in my ex- 
perience. He was attired in the dark 
and homely garb of a student in paint- 
ing; but he was in the full bloom of 
youth, and his tall figure was cast in 
the finest mould of masculine beauty. 
His raven locks clustered round a 
lofty and capacious brow ; his full 
dark eyes sparkled with intelligence 
and fire; while his fresh and finely- 
compressed lips indicated habits of 
decision and refinement, and gave a 
nameless charm to all he. uttered. 
His deportment was noble, intellect- 
ual, and commanding; his step bound- 
ing and elastic; and there was an 
impressive and startling vehemence, 
a fervour and impetuosity, in every 
look and gesture, which made me re- 
gard him as one of a new and almost 
supernatural order of beings. My 
heart swelled with an aching and un- 
controllable impatience to see him 
again, which quickened every pulse to 
feverish rapidity ; mysenses, however, 
were still confused and giddy with 
long immersion in the water, and I 
endeavoured to recruit my exhausted 
powers by repose. The evening found 
me more tranquil, and I wandered 
forth to view the regatta on the grand 
canal. These boat-races greatly con- 
tribute to form the skill and energy 
which distinguish the Venetian ma- 
riners. Strength, dexterity, and ar- 
dour, are indispensable to success in 
contending for the prizes; and the 
eager competition of the candidates 
impartsan intense interest to these fes- 
tivities, which require only a Pindar 
to elevate them into classical import- 
ance. The entire surface of the spa- 
cious canal was foaming with the dash 
of oars, and resounding with the exu- 
berant gaiety of the Venetians ; while 
the tapestried balconies of the sur- 
rounding palaces were crowded with 
all the beauty and chivalry of Venice; 
and the glittering windows reflected 
therays of the setting sun upon happy 
faces innumerable. 

Proceeding to the place of St Mark, 
I paced in a contemplative mood over 
its surface until the day closed, and 
the night-breeze diffused a delicious 
coolness, I looked into several of the 


taverns under the arcades to thie 
company assembled, and famei 
discerned in one of them thegesieroma. 
youth who had rescued me fromcuch: 
imminent danger. Availingumyselfof} 
Venetian privilege, I entered without 
unmasking, and found: my conjecture- 
verified. ‘his tavern was:the habitual 
resort of the artiste resident in Venice, 
and the assembled individuals appear. 
ed to be engaged in vehement cons, 
troversy. 4 
Paul Veronese was addressing them: 

as I entered. .‘* Who,” said he, ** is; 
most competent to pass judgment upon; 
a work of art ? Certainly the man who 
has accurately observed the appear- 
ances of nature, and who can deter- 
mine the limits of art. I despise the 
dotards who contend, that a-man of. 
taste. and intellect must have been a, 
dauber of canvass, before he can: des: 
cide upon the merits of a picture:; 
The ludicrous certificate of approval, 
which the German horse-dealers chalk«; 
ed upon the bronze horses of St Mark’s, 
outweighed, in my estimation, a vo«: 
lume of professional cant. Trained to: 
a sound knowledge of their trade in! 
the studs of Germany, they felt and 
understood all the excellence of these 
magnificent works of art.. ._They res 
cognised at once the noble character, 
of the animal, and even distinguished 
the peculiar attributes of each indivi-. 
dual horse. The superlative excel; 
lence of their heads, and. the fiery im« 

atience of control which they exhi« 

it, cannot be understood or conveyed 
by mere perseverance in drawing... No 
painter, who resides in the. interior, - 
can understand the merits of a sea« 

iece ; nor can the devout Fra Barto« 

omeo criticise a Venus of our vene- 
rable Titian, so well as any despot of 
the East who owns a seraglio.” 


‘** True,” replied another. artist, . 


whose full round tones and rich eme 
phasis bespoke him a Roman; “ bat 
taste is not intuitive ; nor. can it be 
attained by merely studying the ap- 
pearances of nature, and the theories 
of art. We must also explore the 
rich treasures of painting which adorn 
and dignify our beautiful Italy. It 
is not enough, however, to study a 
single specimen of each great master ; . 
we must patiently and repeatedly ex- 
amine his progressive improvements, ' 
and his various styles. By perseve- 
rance in this process, a young artist. 
will beneficially exercise his eye and 
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bis! jadguient; and will readily distin- 

memes i ry in . collection. 
Any: of discipline short of this 
Silaotesdeauate to raise him above 
es sm followed 
in procession the nna of Cima- 
bue, and dauded'it as the ne plus ultra 
of art,: because they had never seen 
any thing better.” 

The:young stranger now addressed 
them with much animation : “I pre- 
sume not to decide,” said he, ** how 
far the last» is correct in his 

inions. | The incessant noise on the 
piazza precludes any deliberate consi- 
deration of the subject ; but so far as 
I could collect the subject of Maestro 
Paul’s opinion, I understood him to 
insist upon the necessity of knowing 
the limits of art. I trust he will par- 
don so young an artist, for uttering 
sentiments at variance with his own ; 
and that I shall not lose ground in his 
esteem, if I contend that every object 
in artis material, and that ideal forms 
ee of ——- are absurdi- 
ties. AnAspasia and a Phryne, youth- 
ful and lovely, may be elevated into > 
Pallas and 2 Venus by an able and 
imaginative painter, whose excited 
faney will readily aia upon his 
models, and invest each feature, form, 
and attitude, with classical and appro- 
priate expression. But an ideal and 
perfectly beautiful woman, destitute of 
every attribute arising from climate 
and national peculiarities, is a phan- 
tom of the:brain. And yet, how many 
commonsplace artists, who have consu- 
med the most valuable portion of their 
lives'-in drawing from plaster-casts, 
call, these insufferably vacant faces 
and forms:genuine art, and affect to 
look..down upon the master-spirits 
who have.immortalized themselves by 
matchless. aits of the great men 
and beautiful women of their own 
times |” 

‘The coe soon after separated, 
and Paul Veronese left the a mca ac- 
companied by the stranger. I follow- 
ed, and observed them walking round 
the: piazza, and pausing occasionally 
to listen to the melodious barcarolos, 
and sportive sallies of the gay Vene- 
tians, .Atthe entrance of the Merceria, 
the youth saluted and left his compa- 
nion, aud I promptly availed myself 
of the opportunity to unmask and ap- 
proach him. He immediately recog- 
nised me, and expressed himself gra- 
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tified to observe, that my accident had 
been unattended with evil consequence. 
I repeated warmly my acknowledge- 
ments, and assured him of my ardent 
wish to prove my gratitude, by ren- 
dering him any service in my power. 
He appeared, however, rather P totes 
certed than pleased by these profes- 
sions, and exclaimed with some vehe- 
mence, ‘* What have I done for you, 
that I would not readily have attempt- 
ed for the lowest of human beings? 
How many a wretch throws himself 
from a eee we into the deep, to 
bring up a pa coin! I have been 
taught to think that exaggerated praise 
for the performance of a mere act of 
duty, has a tendency to promote vani- 
ty and cowardice ; and I predict the 
decay of true heroism and public 
spirit, from the growing practice of 
commemorating trivial events and tri- 
vial men by statues, columns, and in- 
scriptions. 

** You may disclaim all merit,” I 
replied ; ‘‘ but I cannot forget, that to 
save the life of a stranger, you bound- 
ed from the lofty bulwark of a frigate. 
I maintain, that thereis something god- 
like in the man, who hazards his life 
with such generous promptitude ; and 
I think, you cannot but admit, that 
gratitude is the strongest and most 
agreeable tie, which binds society to- 
gether. Surely, then, if the fervent 
and enthusiastic expression of it be a 
failing, it is an amiable one.” 

He took'my hand, and gavemea look 
of cordial sympathy, but said nothing 
in reply. I warmly urged him to pass 
the evening with me ; he assented, 
and we proceeded in a gondola up the 
grand canal to my abode. Durin 
supper, the conversation was gay a 
spirited, but confined to generalities ; 
and it was not until we were released 
from the presence of menials, that 
our ideas flowed with unrestrained 
freedom and confidence. The govern- 
ment and state-policy of Venice were 
passed in review ; and my guest laud~ 
ed the wisdom of the senate, in ha- 
ving embraced the first opportunity of 
concluding with honour the arduous 
struggle + <n had maintained against 
the formidable power of Turkey. He 
rejoiced that the Doge could again es- 
pouse the Adriatic sea-nymph, with 
all the accustomed aay ca pomp 
and power, and remarked how essen 
tial to the safety and independence of 
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Venice was the uninterrupted annual 
celebration of a festival, which foster- 
ed the pride and oop of the people. 

“ Our ancient bride,” I replied, 
** has of late exhibited some ominous 
symptoms of caprice and inconstancy. 
Tasontemany ould have taken place 
two days since, but the wild goddess 
was restive and untameable, and in- 
sulted the old Doge, her destined 
spouse; by rolling the bedies of a do- 
zen drowned wretches up the grand 
canal to the stairs of his palace. Pope 
Alexander III., who exercised some 
influence over the capricious fair one, 
is unfortunately no more ; and Co« 
lumbus, the hero of whom Genoa pro- 
ved herself so unworthy, has explored 
and subdued for the — Cas- 
tile, the genuine Amphitrite, in com- 
parison with whom the bride of Ve- 
nice is a mere nymph.” 

*€ The destinies of Venice,” he ob- 
served, with a touch of sarcasm in his 
manner, “‘ must be accomplished. She 
has reached, and probably passed, the 
elimax of her care greatness. Other 
nations, in the vigour of youth, and 
pos greater local advantages, 

ve commenced their maritime ca- 
reer, and this proud republic must sub- 
mit to decline and fall, as mightier 
states have done before her. y 
I — symptoms of unsoundness 
in her political institutions, of decli- 


ning en and shallow policy in the 
edatinet of her wars and negotiations. 


If could not e by resolute 
defence the Isle of Cyprus, which has 
owned your sway for a century, you 
might have saved it by the easy and 
obvious expedient of allowing the Sul- 
tan to receive at a cheaper rate his 
annual supply of its delicious wines ; 
and by cellos to shelter in the har- 
bour of Famaugusta the Christian cor- 
sairs, who capture the beauties des. 
tined for the seraglio. The sweet 
island of Love is now lost for ever to 
the state of Venice, and its incompa- 
pre gf net meer ent ma 
and costly throughout Italy.” 

The keen edge of his remarks touch- 
ed me sensibly, and wounded all my 
pride of birth and country. This re- 
vulsion of feeling did not the 
quick perceptions of my guest: the 
recollection that he was speaking thus 
unguardedly to the son of a Venetian 
senator, seemed to flash upon him, 
and he closed the discussion by re- 
marking, with a smile, that we were 
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in Venice, that Venetian wells 
ed the faculty of hearing, and, thet 
there would be discretion in aieh 
of subject. I briefly assented. to the 
necessity of being guarded in the.yi- 
cinity of Venetian domestics, who 
were occasionally agents of the police; 
and, after a pause of recollection, he 
resumed. 

“* It istime,” said he, “that I should 
speak of myself and of my object in 
Venice. I ama native of Florence, and 
@ painter. Wearied and disgusted 
with the skeletons of Florentine art, I 
came here to study the flesh and blood 
of the Venetian school. The works of 
Titian realize every thing which is va- 
luable and essential in the art of paint» 
ing, and the student who does not 
pursue the track of this great master, 
will never attain high rank as a paint. 
er, In Venice, the public voice has 
supreme jurisdiction in matters of 
taste and fine art, and the artists col- 
lectively exercise little influence on 
public opinion. Titian fascinates all 
amateurs, and every artist admits his 
incomparable excellence in the great 
essential of painting, which is truth 
of colouring.” 

**T am still too much a novice in 
the theories of your beautiful art,” I 
replied, “to contend this point with 
you ; but you will pardon me if I sug- 
gest the probability that you are dis- 
gusted with the severity of the Tus« 
can school. Your abhorrence of the 
yoke you have escaped from impels 
you to the other extreme, and your 
admiration of Venetian art is height- 
ened by contrasting the flesh and blood 
of Titian, with the bones and sinews 
of Michael Angelo. Nevertheless, I 
will hazard a prediction, that instead 
of abandoning for ever the sound prin- 
ciples of the Florentine school, you 
will eventually resume and abide by 
them. Ourgraceful Titian is the prince 
of colourists, but it must be admitted 
that his drawing seldom rises above 
mediocrity.” 

** You must excuse me,” he retort» 
ed with a smile, ‘if I doubt whether 
your position can be maintained. I 
infer from the tendency of your re- 
marks that you consider ——— 

imary importance. I admit that 

rawing is essential to give truth and 
symmetry of proportion, and is theres 
fore a necessary evil; but a finished 
picture represents the surfaces of 
things: surfaces are distinguishable 
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only’ by:‘colouring, and therefore I 
— aiph peo soe is the real ob- 
jects: ha omega, of art. To 
ee re ee painting, is to pre- 
fer the tothe building, the rude 
and early stages to the full and rich 
maturity of art. What are the sharp 
and vigorous lines of Michael Angelo 
but dreams and shadows, com 

with the:pure and exquisite vitality of 
a head by Titian ? Any beardless tyro 
may, by plodding industry, produce a 
drawing as accurate, if not as free, as 
the off-hand sketches of Raffaelle ; 
but to delineate real life with its ex- 
— blended tints and demi-tints ; 
its tender outlines; and evanescent 
shades of character and expression ; to 
accomplish all this by lines and angles 
is impossible. It requires the magic 
aid of colouring, controlled by that 
ms and rare perception of the beau- 
tifal; that wondrous harmony of in- 
tellect and feeling, which is the im- 
mediate gift of heaven, and the proud- 
est, highest attribute of man.” 

I am by no means insensible to 
the charms of the Venetian school,” I 
rejoined ; “‘ and I admit, in many re- 
spects, the force of your reasoning. It 
is, however, @ question with me, whe- 
= the ery ew ota oa of Ti- 
tian are not in dan pursuing the 
material and perishable, rather than 
the intellectual and permanentin paint- 
ing. ‘The glorjous colouring of this 
great master will fade under the ac- 
tion of time and humidity, and betray 
his deficiencies in drawing ; whereas 
the moral grandeur of Michael An- 
gelo’s freseos, which derive no aid from 
colour, will endure as long as the 
walls which they adorn. I would gladly 
hear you contest this point with the 
Roman artist who addressed Maestro 
Paul this evening at the tavern. I feel 
too much my own deficiency in tech- 
nical phrase and know to vindi- 
cate my opinions su “i 

*“ That Roman,” said he, “ is an in« 
tellectual and accomplished man, but 
he wants a painter’s eye, and should 
rather have devoted his time and ta 
lents to literature. He has, however, 
pursued the fine arts professionally, 
and he is eloquent and resolute in the 
defence of his opinions: but the na- 
ture which he has studied is destitute 
of life and colouring ; it exists only in 
marble and plaster, and he would ra- 
ther copy the single and motionless 
attitude of. an antique statue, than 
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study the fine forms and eloquent fea- 
tures with which Italy abounds. He is, 
in short, a sedentary idler, who will not 
take the trouble to read the great book 
of nature, and would rather fire at a 
wooden eagle on a , than pursue 
the kingly bird amidst the wild scene- 
ry of the — He assumed the 
unwarrantable liberty of severely cen- 
suring Paul Veronese’s grand picture 
of the ‘ Nuptials of Cana,’ in the pre- 
— = ; agains noble artist. He a 
to the insi appearance 
Jesus and his Malglen, tol to their 
position at the table in the middle- 
ground of the picture. The painter 
introduced them into this great work 
because their presence was indispensa~ 
ble ; but he avoided giving them any 
prominent position, conceiving it ime 
possible for any human artist to con- 


vey an adequate of out 
glorious Redeemer. Moreover, they 
were but to his real object, 


which was to represent the busy 
crowd of guests, the banquet, and the 
architecture. In these respects the 
artist has been eminently successful. 
The painting abounds with harmony, 
and the incidents are told with all the 
life and spirit of a Spanish novel. The 
most prominent are musicians 
at a table in theforeground, performing 
a concert upon elegant instruments. 
Paul Veronese is leading with grace 
and spirit on the violin ; Titian, the 
great ruler of harmony, is perform. 
ing on the violoncello; Bassano and 
Tintorett, upon other instruments. 
They are painted with wonderful truth 
of character and expression ; they are 
magnificently attired, and their per- 
sonal appearance is eminently noble 
and dignified. Around the bride’s ta- 
ble are assembled the most distinguish 
ed personages of the present age; all 
admirable portraits, and abounding 
with dramatic expression. The at- 
mosphere in und is clear 
and transparent, and exhibits in sharp 
and brilliant relief the Palladian mag~ 
nificence bn the ee, i. whi : 
the b eground is enri wit 

a ders display of vases and other 
materials of the banquet, adorned with 
chasings of splendid and classical de- 
sign. The light throughout the fore- 
ground and middle distance is won- 
derfully natural, and clearly developes 
the numerous ps and figures com- 
prehended in this colossal work. What 
man of sense and: feeling can behold 
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this wondrous achievement of human 
art, and not long to feast his eyes upon 
it for ever ? 

‘* This fastidious Roman expressed 
also his annoyance at the inaccuracy 
of the costume, in Paul’s fine picture 
of the ‘ Family of Darius presented 
to Alexander,’ and lamented that so 
admirable a work should have been 
blemished by this gross anachronism. 
You are, doubtless, well acquainted 
with a painting which belongs to a 
branch of your family. It may be 
truly called the triumph of colouring ; 
and certainly more harmony, splen- 
dour, and loveliness, never met toge- 
ther in one picture. To these merits 
must be added the truth of character 
which prevails in all the heads, most 
of which are portraits. Forget for a 
moment that the incident is borrowed 
from ancient story ; imagine it the 
victory of a hero of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the painting becomes, in all 
respects, a masterpiece. The archi- 
tecture, in the background, gives a 
tone to the whole ; but it required the 
delicate outlines and the exquisite per- 
ception of harmonious colouring which 
distinguish Paul Veronese, to give re- 
lief and contrast to the figures and 
draperies on so light a ground. The 
pyramidal group, formed by an old 
man, and four female figures, is su- 
perlatively lovely ; the countenances 
wonderfully expressive, and sparkling 
with animation. The head of Alex- 
ander is beautiful, but deficient in 
masculine firmness, and more adapted 
to charm the softer sex than to awe 
the world ; while Parmenio has a mag- 
nificent head, which is finely contrast- 
ed with the more feminine graces of 
the royal conqueror, and his yellow 
drapery is admirably folded and co- 
loured. How exquisitely finished, too, 
is the long and beautifully braided 
flaxen hair of the Persian Princesses ! 
And what a host of figures in this no- 
ble picture, most of them the size 
of life, as in the ‘ Nuptials of Cana!’ 
Certainly, this painting is nearly un- 
rivalled in close fidelity to nature; and 
in the truth and splendour of its co- 
louring, it yields only to that trium- 
phant imen of Venetian art in 
the Scuola della Carita, Titian’s ‘ Pre- 
sentation of the Virgin in the Tem- 
ple.’ These two pictures will lon 
maintain their glorious supremacy, an 
will probably never be surpassed. Vio~- 
Jation of costume is, in fact, only a 
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defect in the eyes of antiquarians. 
The great mass of society overlook it, 
and care only for what gratifies' the 
eye and the imagination. '* Néverthe- 
less I would recommend to artists'fe- 
nerally the avoidance of subjects bor- 
rowed from ancient history:''' It is'far 
easier to excel in the folds atid colours 
ing of modern drapery, than to deli- 
neate the light garb and native ‘ele- 
gance of Grecian forms. Nor could 
any painters, but those who lived ‘in 
the times of Pericles and Aspasia, do 


justice to those most classical and 


graceful of all subjects. Oh! how I 
burn with impatient ardour to behold 
the storied isles and continent of 
Greece! Their ancient splendour is 
no more, but their pure and temperate 
clime still developes the noblest spe- 
cimens of the human race.” 

‘‘ Had our acquaintance commenced 
some years sooner,” said I, interrupt- 
ing him, “‘ I could have gratified your 
wish. I accompanied my father, who 
went to Greece on a mission from the 
republic, and I remained three years | 
on the classic soil of Homer and So- 
phocles. I was too young to make 
the most of my opportunities, but I 
succeeded in my attempts to master 
the modern language, and at the same 
time greatly improved my knowledge 
of ancient Greek.” 

At these words my companion start- 
ed impetuously from his chair, and 
strained me in a vehement embrace. 

‘* Oh! rare and fortunate incident!” 
he exclaimed; “‘ you are the compa- 
nion I have so long and vainly sought. 
A man £0 distinguished by nobility of 
mind and person, and yet so young, 
it has never been my good fortune to 
meet with. You will, you must be, 
the chosen friend of my soul !” 

I could not but suspect that some 
mystery was involved in this abrupt 
and somewhat premature tender of his 
friendship ; but I returned his embrace 
with grateful ardour. It was impos- 
sible to resist the contagion of his im- 
passioned and headlong feelings. I 
trembled with emotion, and vainly en- 
deavoured to express in connected lan- 
guage how greatly I valued his good 
opinion. It was midnight when he 
left me, promising a long and early vi- 
sit on the succeeding day. 

I retired to bed in a state of excite 
ment which banished sleep. To sub- 
due the vivid impression made upon 
me by the events of the day and evens 
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ing was impossible. .I had, perhaps, he displayed a vigour and opulence of 
p> warily, given a pledge of fervent language which rose Eh ane oc- 
and, enduring friendship to a man  casion into the lofty‘and impassioned 
whose mame and connexions were a_ eloquence of y- His soul was 
mystery, and of whose character and more expanded and liberal than mine; 
weyious life my ignorance was abso- but at the same time more uncontrol- 
on but the singular charm of his led, rash, and intemperate. He had 
lan 2and deportment wasevenen- doubtlessthose defects, which, in Italy, 
the obscurity which enve- often accompany an ardent and impe- 
loped: him, and I yielded unresisting- tuous character; and, under strong 
ly to.the spell in which he had bound arta he would not hesitate pro- 
MC) ors ably to inflict an unsparing and for- 
I_ had, never. yet beheld the man midable revenge: but surely a gencr- 
whose. tastes and pursuits assimilated ous heart and a commanding intellect 
so entirely with my own. He was, will redeem many failings, and even 
however, .incomparably my superior palliate those d te alternatives to 
in natural and acquired advantages. which men of noble nature and of pure 
He possessed more variety, more ful- intention are sometimes impelled by 
ness and accuracy, of knowledge ; and the defects of our social institutions. 


Cuap. II. 


Aran early hour on the following shall proceed there in the ensuing au- 
morning I heard the emphatic tread of tumn.” 
the.young painter in the corridor. In “* We cannot effectually realize your 
& moment he entered my apartment, suggestion,” I rejoined, “ unless we 
and his appearance renewed in some abandon for a while the riot and re- 
degree my, emotion. ‘‘ Our feelings velry of Venice. My father is at pre- 
had too much of lyricriotin them last sent in Dalmatia, and 1 am pledged to 
night,” said he smiling; “such ex- pass the summer in the country with 
citement is exhausting, and cannot be my excellent and respected “mother, 
long sustained without approximation who is preparing for departure, and 
to fever, I shall never learn modera- will probably quit Venice at the close 
tion in my attachments, but I am re- of the present week. ‘The villa we in- 
solved tolower the expression of them habit during the summer heats is in 
to a more temperate standard; and the most charmingdistrict of Lombar- 
with this object I will, if agreeable to dy, and near the spot where the rapid 
you, endeavour to create occupation Mincio receives the pure waters of the 
for aur intellects as well as our feel- lake of Garda.. You must accompany 
ings.” , me to this earthly paradise, where we 
, He then enquired if I had practised can enjoy the cool breezes from the 
drawing, and to what extent. I teld lake and mountains, and explore the 
him, that I had been in the habit of bright scenery of its classic shores and 
sketching the fine lake and mountain __ the peninsula of Sirmio, sung in glow- 
scenery of Lombardy; but that my ing verse by Catullus. There we can 
ambition was to draw the human fi- repose under the dark umbrage of 
gure from living models, which I re- orange and myrtle groves, drink deep 
garded as the only avenue by which of the beauties of Pindar, and bind our 
any degree of excellence could be at- temples with wreaths of laurel. But 
tained. I have not yet introduced you to my 
“« If you will accept of my assist- mother. She is aware that a stranger 
ance,” hereplied, “we can immediate- saved me from a watery death in the 
ly commence a course of elementary harbour, and will welcome gratefully 
studies of the human figure, after the preserver of her only son. She has 
which,” added he sportively, ‘‘ you a fine taste for pictures, and is an en- 
may employ me asa model. In return thusiastic admirer of beautiful Ma~ 


. for my instructions in painting, you donnas. If you will paint one for her 


must promote my ardent wish to ate private chapel, and subdue in some 
tain a competent knowledge of modern measure the impetuous ardour of your 
Greek. I have a sacred duty to per- deportment in her presence, she will 
form in one of the Greek islands, and _ receive and cherish you as a son.” 
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While thus addressing him, I per- | On the appointed morning we quit. 
ceived a sudden contraction.of his fine ted Venice. Our bark issued from the 


features, indicative of 5 internal 
emotion, the mystery of which was not 
for a considerable period af- 
ter this conversation. At length he 
approached me, and with a look of in- 
tense interest enquired how near my 
father’s villa was to Peschiera on the 
‘lake of Garda. “ Within a league of 
it,” I replied. Again he the 
prow of in silent abst tight —— 
suddenly his eagle-eye was up 
with oot ah oe wonted fire, and he 
exclaimed with animation, fn. ! 
I will accompany you to y> 
and should I prove acceptable to your 
mother as a guest, I will paint a Ma~ 
donna for her chapel. On my discre- 
tion, and my respect for her habits and 
feelings, you may rely.” 
On the succeeding day I introduced 
him to my mother. The elegant free- 
dom of his address, and the spirit and 


inality of his conversation, made 
bey oe te rs ah vic impres. 
sion m my beloved parent ; 
she farewh acknowledged to me 
that, oy Paper of his noble exte« 
rior, and his powerful claim upon her 


titude, she had never been sostrong- 
om It was on this occa- 


dh Gas he Vented daniel Colcten. 


Since his refusal to reveal his name on 
the first day of our acquaintance, I had 
never repeated the enquiry. Subse- 

uently, however, I discovered that 
this appellation had been assumed un- 
der circumstances of a disastrous and 
compulsory nature. After his inter- 
view with my mother, I accompanied 
him to his abode, where I was grati- 
fied with a view of the paintings and 
sketches which he had executed in Ve- 
nice. His figures were fresh and mas- 
terly ; his colouring had all the bril- 
liant glow of the Venetian painters, 
‘while his bold and beautiful designs 
betrayed, as I had anticipated, the ac- 
curate drawing of the Tuscan school. 
His studies were from the antique, and 
from Italian life: naked , Or 
with little drapery; female’ heads 
abounding with expression and loveli- 
ness ; arms and legs, backs and busts ; 
naked boys, bathing, running, and 
‘wrestling. He intimated that he had 
never yet painted for emolument, nor 
for the gratification of others; and ad- 
ded, carelessly, “ what farther con- 
cernsme shall berevealed to-you in our 
hours of leisure by the lake of Garda.” 


grand canal at an carly hour, glided 
silently over the smooth surface of the 
laguna, and approached the entrance 
of the Brenta. The sun was rising‘in 
veiled and purple majesty through the 
soft mists of a summer morning, and 
the towers and churches of Venice ap- 
peared floating in thin vapour. Colon- 
na ascended the deck, and, folding his 
arms, gazed with evident emotion on 
the “ City of Palaces,” until it disap- 
red behind a bank of fog. His chest 
eaved with some powerful sympathy, 
and, for a moment, tears suffused his 
eyes and veiled their brightness. His 
manner implied, I thought, some pain- 
ful recollections, or a presentiment that 
he should never behold Venice again. 
To me our departure was a source of 
relief and enjoyment. In the winter 
season Venice is a cheerful and desi- 
rable abode, because the population is 
dense, and the local peculiarities con- 
tribute greatly to promote public and 
private festivity: but, during the heats 
of summer and the exhalations of au- 
tumn, no place is more offensive and 


pestilential. 
At Padua we separated from my mo- 
ther, who ed with her domes- 


tics by the direct road to Peschiera, 
while Colonna and I made a deviation 
‘to Vicenza, whither we journeyed on 
foot ; a mode of travelling the most fa- 
vourable to colloquial enjoyment, and 
to an accurate and comprehensive view 
of the country. We found the nume- 
rous edifices of Palladio in Vicenza and 
its vicinity in many respects unworthy 
of that noble architect: many of them 
are indeed remodelled fronts of old 
houses, in which the pure taste of the 
artist was warped by the want of capa- 
bility in the original elevations. The 
palaces built after his designs are defi- 
cient in extent and variety, and maybe 
termed experimental models, rather 
than effective illustrations of his chaste 
‘and classical conceptions. In his tri- 
‘umphal arch at the entrance of the 
Campo Marzo we found much to ad- 


‘mire, and not less in his beautiful 


bridge which spans the Bacchiglione. 
How bold, and light, and elegant the 
arch, like the daring leap of a youth- 
ful amazon! And how cheerful the 
n balustrade, through which the 
earand sparkling waters are seen roll- 
ing - a rapid course to the adjacent 
city 
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It is in Venice that the fine genius 
of Palladio i 


canal, and. the; 
La Carita, are splendid efforts of pure 
taste in design and decoration ; and as 
perfect in execution and finish as if 
cast in amould, His churches too, es- 
cially that glorious edifice, Al Re-« 
w simple in design, and 
yet how beautifully effective and har- 
monious in proportion and outline ! 
We on the following morn- 
ing to Verona, which excited a strong 
er interest than Vicenza by its classical 
associations and striking position on 
the river Adige, a lively hter of 
the ave Rushing from her mountain 
bed, urges her rapid and devious 
course through the city, dividing it 
bridge of Sealiger ‘This fine edie 
r. ne ce 
rises on bold arches, wider, and more 
heroic, and more scientific, than that 
of the Rialto, the wonder of Venice, 
which is indeed no bridge, but a huge 
and inconvenient staircase. 
Pursuing as we journeyed onward 
pe ay. ay of architecture, I comment+ 
on the insignificant appearance of 
the tem of Pantheism, when com- 
with the majestic cathedrals for 
which the Christian world is indebted 
to the barbarians of the middle ages. 
** The Greeks and Romans,” obser- 
ved Colonna, “erected a temple to each 
individual of their numerous deities. 
These buildings were consequently of 
limited — and their — of 
corresponding proportions. The citi- 
zens snerificed singly to the Gods, or 
attended public festivals, comprehend. 
ing. large masses of the people; in 
which event the officiating priest or 
priestess entered the temple, and the 
assembled votaries were grouped with- 
out. In our churches, on the contrary, 
the population of a city is often con« 
ted for hours; and how magni- 
cently ted for this object is the 
vast and n interior of a Gothic 
cathedral, in which the voice of the 
priest reverberates like thunder, and 
the chorus of the Sssas - a 
mountain-gust, praising the great Fa- 
ther of alleand rousing the affrighted 
sees of ng infidel : pa the 
might n, tyrant of music, 
rages like «. hurricane, and rolls his 
sciaiaah nodea in sublime accom- 
nent! How grand were the con- 
ceptions of the rational barbarians to 


whom Eu is indebted for these 
vast and structures! And how 
immeasurably they surpass, for all me« 


ditative and devotional objects, the 
modern application of Greek and Ro- 
man temples, on an enlarged scale, to 
the purposes of Christian worship ! 
Had any necessity existed to borrow 
designs from these sources, we should 
rather have modelled our churches 
from their theatres, the plan of which 
is admirably fitted for oratorical pur- 
poses, and for the accommodation of 
numbers.” 

We accom —— the sight portion of 
our journey a night of super- 
lative beauty. A brilliant and seunly 
full moon glided with us through long 
avenues of lofty elms, linked 
by the clustering tendrils of vines, fes« 
tooned from tree to tree, and at this 
season igal of foliage. The co- 
ruscations of distant lightning shot 
through the clear darkness of Italian 
night; the moon and evening star, 
and ew ee soared above us 
in pure ether, and seemed to approach 
our sphere like ian spirits. The 
cool breezes which usher in the dawn 


now began to whisper through the fo- 
ef ba oe arose in the east ; 
the soft of the first sun« 
beams faintly illumined the horizon as 
we arrived at our destination. Here 
the romantic lake of Garda layexpand« 
ed before us ; its broad surface ruffled 
by the mountain breeze, and gleami 
like silver in the moonlight. The 
waves were heaving in en and 
foaming masses, and reverberated 
along the rocky shores, vo dca no 
ting the accuracy of Virgil’s iptive 
ine: 
*¢ Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens marino.” 
sain slept f th en or tia 
aving or the ing twenty~ 
four hours ; while Colonna preferred 
a morning walk, and wandered out to 
view the environs. In the course of 
the day we completed our domestic 
arrangements. My friend occupied a 
saloon on the north side of the villa, 
which commanded an extensive pros- 
pect, a light sae coe painting, 
and private egress into the open coun- 
try ; an accommodation which he re- 
quested, that his rambling and irregu- 
lar habits might occasion no inconves 
nience to the other inmates of. the 
mansion. 
After a few days had been devoted 
to excursions upon and around the 








lake, and over the picturesque hills as 
far as Brescia, we commenced a more 
useful and methodical distribution of 
our time. Colonna began and com- 
pleted the sketch of a Madonna for my 
mother, that he might work upon it at 
his leisure ; and we read together the 
Greek poets and historians: nor did I 
forget to avail myself of my friend's 
assistance to improve my 
nowledge of drawing and design. 
Under his masterly guidance I 
vered in drawing geometrical + mr 
until I could trace them with quick- 
ness, freedom, and accuracy. He then 
annoyed me for a brief interval with 
skeletons and anatomical subjects, di- 
recting my attention to the articula- 
tion of the joints and the insertion of 
the muscles ; after which I proceeded 
to copy his fine studies of human 
limbs, both round and muscular, and 
in the various attitudes of action and 
repose. Finally, I began to sketch 
from living models, and was pursuing 
my object with ardour and success, 
when a tragical event severed me fora 
considerable period from my beloved 
tutor and friend. 

It had been arranged between us 
that each should, in his habits, be per- 
fectly uncontrolled, and independent 
of the one. Our meee were al- 
ternately separate, and in company, 
and oe was often absent ome she 
villa for one or more days and nights, 
without exciting observation or sur- 

rise. 

He delighted in ranging over the 
green pastures of Lombardy, hedged 
in by lofty trees, festooned with vines, 
and irrigated by transparent streams 
innumerable. The young Tuscan had 
never before seen nature in a garb 
so lovely and inviting ; he wandered 
through the picturesque villages which 
margin or overhang the lake of Garda, 
sojourned with the peasantry, and 
sketched their figures and costume. 
From these rambles he would often re- 
turn at sunset over the lake in a small 
bark, crowned like a youthful Bacchus 
with vine leaves and ivy, and singing 
wild Dithirambics to his guitar, while 
thesurrounding villagers, by whom he 
was idolized, followed him in their 
boats with shouts of joy and festivity. 

During the cool nights which, in this 


hilly region, temper the sickly heat of © 


an Italian summer, we often wander- 
ed along the breezy shores of our clas- 
sic Benacus, or sought refreshment in 
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its dark blue waters. Colonna was 
adept in the delightful exergige’,. 
swimming, and his instructions seom 
imparted to me the requisite: skill 
selt- possession. We plunged from, 
marble terraces of the villa into, tl 
delicious element, cleaving its,:noon- 
lit waves, and sporting over.its, wide 
surface like water- gods. ' 
The Madonna for my mother was 
finished in August. The artist hed, 
selected the incident of the flight into 
Egypt, and the mother of Jesus was 
reposing in deep shade, under the 
giant arms and dense foliage of a 
maple tree. In the middle distance, 
a few ilex and cypress trees were ef- 
fectively and naturally distributed, 
The background was mountain scene- 
ry ; and from a lofty cliff a river was 
precipitated, in a bold and picturesque 
fall. The waters rebounded from the 
gulf below in silver spray, and flow- 
ed through a verdant Jevel into a tran- 
quil and beautiful lake. The most 
romantic features of the wilderness 
around the lake of Garda were faith- 
fully and beautifully introduced ; and 
the brilliant rays of a sun approaching 
the horizon, threw a flood of gold over 
rock, and wood, and water. The 
Madonna was a young and lovely wo- 
man, giving nourishment to her firste 
born son, and bending over her plea- 
sing task with delighted attention, The 
head of the Virgin was after a sketch 
from life, but developed and elevated 
in character, and invested with a 
breathing tenderness, a hallowed in- 
Nocence and purity of expression, 
which at once thrilled and saddened 
the beholder. The boy was a model 
of infantine beauty ; he supported 
himself with one little hand on his 
mother’s breast, which was partially 
veiled with red drapery, and he had 
raiged his cherub head and glossy 
curls from the sweet fount of life, to 
look with bright and earnest gaze up- 
on the glowing landscape. The luxu- 
riant brown hair of the Madonna was 
confined in a net, from which a few 
locks had strayed over her brow and 


cheek ; and her blue mantle flowed 


with modest grace over her fine per- 
son, revealing, through its light and 
well-distributed folds, the graceful 
and easy position of the limbs, The 
eyes of both were radiantly bright, 
and in the large, well-opened orbs of 
the infant Saviour, the painter had in- 
troduced a something neyer seen in 
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ré and etic se- 
—a y indicative of his 
f atid’ hallowed destiny. Above 
‘plane-tree were soaring 
be" ‘of more than Grecian 
ufy }'atid their features, in which 
vj “innocence of look was blend- 
‘with feminine grace and softness, 
reminded me powerfully of that ex- 
uisité design in Raffaclle’s pictorial 
ible,—the ‘ three angels before 
Abraham's threshold.” 
Th the Cnyoerageart the on was 
ing, a » whose features 
Fhe artivthiad bairomed from the well- 
chiselled head of an old peasant, stood 
leaning on bis staff, like a faithful ser- 
vant ‘who has succeeded in rescuing 
from imminent peril the treasure in- 
trusted to him. The picture was up- 
right, and on a large scale; the Ma~- 
donna and Bambino were painted the 
sizé of life, and the rich colouring of 
the heads and draperies was finely re- 
lieved by the local tints and highly 
finished bark and leafage of the plane- 
tree, behind which the immense land- 
scape receded in wide and brilliant 
ctive. 

y mother was inexpressibly de- 
lighted with this valuable token of his 
regard, and heraffection for the high] 
gifted painter became truly maternal. 

About this period I remarked a 
mysterious change in the looks and 
habits of Colonna. His prompt and 
flowing language gave place to a moody 
and oppressive silence ; his deport- 
ment was occasionally more abrupt 
and impassioned ; and his eloquent 
features betrayed some hidden source 
of grief and perplexity. _ The increa- 

duration and frequency of his 
rambles from the villa excited at 
length my attention and remonstrance. 
In justification, he pleaded, as before, 
that he was a man of itinerant habits, 
and too mercurial in temperament to 
remain long in any place. This ex- 
planation had now, however, ceased 
to be satisfactory. Our intercourse 
was obviously less cordial and inces- 
sant. He had of late rarely sought 
my society in his excursions, and this 
circumstance, in connexion with his 
altered look and manner, made me 
suspect some change in his feelings 
towards me. I determined to solve a 
mystery so painful and embarrassing, 
and su ed ere long in obtaining 
his confession, during a still and 






beautiful night, a large portion of 
which we passed together ca myrtle 
arbour, which crowned a cool emi- 
nence in the'villa gardens. We had 
passed some hours in this delicious 
solitude, enjoying the ae night 
breeze, and admiring the soft and 
silver tints diffused by an Italian moon 
over the lake and landscape. Our 
spirits were elevated by wine, and 
song, and conversation ; and our hearts 
communed together, and expanded 
into more than usual freedom and 
confidence. I described to him the 
fair objects of several fleeting attach- 
ments, and acknowledged that my ex- 
perience of femaleexcellence had never 
yet realized the expectations I had 
formed. ‘I anticipated from you, 
however,” I continued, ‘‘ some illus 
trations of that wayward thing, the 
human heart. A youth so ardent in 
feeling, and so adorned by nature and 
education, must necessarily have had 
no limited experience of the tender 
passion ; and surely some of the beauti-« 
ful heads in your portfolio have been 
sketched from life, and con amore.” 

‘TI do not willingly,” he replied, 
** enter upon sthandivtatain of this 
nature. They tend to excite feelings 
of envy, and sometimes expose the 
warmest friendship to a severe test. 
We have now, however, enjoyed 
abundant cpoasnete to study the 
lights, and shades, and inmost recesses 
of our respective characters, and as 
you have made me your father-con- 
fessor, I shall no longer hesitate to re- 
pose in you a responsive and unbound- 
ed confidence. - Know, then, that I 
love, with all the enthusiasm of a first 

assion, the most beautiful woman of 

er time—that she is the only daugh- 
ter of the proudest senator in Venice 
—that she is no stranger to your fa- 
mily, and now resides within a league 
of us. Her name is Laura Foscari ; 
and she is, alas! the destined and 
unwilling bride of the opulent Ercole 
Barozzo, governor of Candia.” 

At this unexpected intelligence, I 
almost started on my feet with as- 
tonishment. My consternation was 
too great for utterance, and I listened 
with breathless and eager attention. 

‘* We became acquainted,” he con- 
tinued, ‘* by a singular accident. I 
had long admired her as the most 
lovely woman in Venice. Her head 
has all the -beauty of a fine antique, 
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ted dark eyes of radiant 
Nine, an rightoned by a smile of 
magic power and sweetness. I have 
more than once sketched her unrival- 
led features when she was kneeling at 
church, and her fine eyes were uprai- 
sed in devotional rapture. In public 
places, and at mass, I had frequently 
seen her, and our eyes had so often 
met, that she could not but learn from 
mine how fervently I admired her, 
My endeavours to obtain an introduc- 
tion as an artist to her father and 
brothers had been unsuccessful, and 
at length I was indebted to a fortunate 
incident for an opportunity of con- 
.versing with her unobserved. One 
evening near the close of the last 
Carnival, I saw her enter with her 
friends the place of St Mark, near the 
new church of San Geminiano. She 
wore only a half-mask, and her grace- 
ful mien and fine person could not be 
disguised. My mask and domino 
were similar to those of her youngest 
brother, who resembled me also some- 
what in The imperfect light 
and the — ee 0 ed 
crowd separated her er party ; 
and while endeavouring to rejoi vy 
she a me, mistook me for 
her brother, put her arm within mine, 
and with charming vivacity, whisper- 
ed in my ear some comments on the 
motley groups around us. You will 
readily conjecture that I promptly 
availed myself of the brief and golden 
opportunity. I glanced rapidly around, 
and finding that we were uno! i 
I partially raised my mask. She had 
so often observed me gazing upon her 
with undisguised and rapturous ad- 
miration, that she ised me at 
once, and tacitly acknowledged it by 
a blush which suffused every visible 
feature with crimson. In glowin 
and beautiful confusion she attem 
to withdraw her arm, but I retained 
it firmly, and in low but emphatic 
tones, I told her that I had long loved 
her with sincerity and ardour ; that I 
could fairly boast of constancy and 
discretion, of education and refine- 
ment; that no man so well under- 
stood her value, or would encounter 
and endure so much to win her affec- 
tions. All this and more I — 
into her ear with rapid and glowing 
diction, and with the impassioned 
e which is natural tome. Timid 
and irresolute, she accompanied me 
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some paused, and in trembling 
emotion again attempted to withdraw 
her arm, but was still a wt 
by my im ity. At length, by a 
sudden othe, she escaped ; but, fr 
she quitted me, whispered with be- 
witching hesitation and ‘tim 
© To-morrow morning, at Santi 
vanni e Paolo,’ Soon as these words fell 
on my delighted ear, I plunged into 
the erowd of masks, in token of my 
discretion and prompt obedience to 
her will. The emotion excited by 
this early and unexpected proof of 
sympathy, was so rapturous and over 
whelming, that I abandoned myself 
to all the extravagance of sudden bliss. 
I flew on wings of ecstasy along the 
streets, bounded over the stairs of the 
Rialto, and reached my abode in a 
state of mind bordering on delirium. 
During that interminable but delicious 
night, I neither sought, nor wished 
for repose. I felt as if I had never 
known sleep—as if I should never 
sleep again; and, when my waking 
dreams occasionally yielded to brief 
and agitated slumber, my excited and 
buoyant feelings called up a flitting 
train of images not less vivid and en 
chanting. 

“ Long before the commencement of 
the early mass, I had reached the 
church indicated by the beauteous 
Laura. I was the first to enter it, and 
I waited herarrival with an impatience 
which no words can describe. Never 
had the celebration of the mass ap 
peared to me so wearisome and mono- 
tonous ; and, in hopes to subdue in 
some measure the wild agitation which 
chafed me, I -withdrew the curtain 
which veiled Titian’s divine picture of 
Pietro Martire, in which the saint lies 
wounded and dying before his assassin. 
The companion of the prostrate Pietro 
is endeavouring to escape a similar 
fate ; and two angels, whose features 
are not Italian but Greek, are soaring 
amidst the foliage, environed with a 
heavenly lustre, which throws its 
bright effulgence over the foreground 
of the immense landscape. What a 
masterpiece! How full of animation 
and contrast! What rich and lively 
local tints in the slender and grace- 
ful stems of the lofty chestnuts, 
which are painted the size of nature ! 
And how a the glorious land- 
scape fades into the blue and distant 
mountains # The half-naked mur- 
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derer has all the ferocity of a moun- 
tain bandjt, in figure, attitude, and 
menace; while the wounded saint ex- 
hibits in, be pale soe galore fea- 
tures the dying agony of a man, 
blend with a pinto sn that he 
has achieved the rewarding glories of 
martyrdom, gt i 
But no masterpiece could allay the 
glowing tumults of my soul, and 

in I paced the church with fever- 
ish impatience. At wp the peer« 
less Laura entered, and, alas, poor 
Titian! the charms of thy creative 
pencil withered as she approached— 
the vivid splendours of thy colouring 
faded before the t beauties 
of nature! She was attired in the 
pict ue garb and head-dress of 
Venice, her veil was raised, and her 
fine countenance, radiant with beauty 
and intelligence, imparted life, digni« 
ty, and lustre to every surrounding 
object, 

‘* She was accompanied by her mo- 
ther, and after prostration before the 
altar, they retired to their. devotions 
in the body of the church.’ I stood 
in a position which enabled me to ob- 
serve every look and gesture, and it 
did not escape me that Laura, while 
kneeling, cast a look of supplication 
towards heaven, and sighed deeply. 
She soon became conscious of my pre- 
sence ; and rising, she took a chair, 
and fixed upon me a look so deeply 
penetrative, so fraught with tender 
meaning, and yet so timidly, so truly 
modest, that ny chord of feeling in 
my frame was thrilled with sudden 
transport. ‘To uninterested observers 
her deportment was tranquil, but ere 
long I could discern tokens of deep 
and anxious thought clouding her 
lovely face. Her lips quivered as if 
in sympathy with some inward feel- 
ing of doube and peng wey which 
at length subsided, and her angelic 
features were suddenly irradiated with 
a tender and enchanting smile. She 
then read for some time in her book, 
and marked a place in it with a card, 
to which, by an ex ve glance, she 
directed my attention. The mass was 
concluded, the congregation quitted 
the church, and I availed myself of 
the crowded portal to approach and 
take the card, which she conveyed to 
me unperceived. I hastened from the 
spot, and seized the first opportunity 
to read these words=‘ hours 
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after midnight, at the postern near the 
canal.’ The card said no more; but, 
to a lover, it spoke volumes: 

«“ These iy od pte and the en- 
chantress who penned them, ab- 
sorbed every thought and feeling 
throughout the never-ending day: ~ 
the evening, I passed and repassed the 
Foscari pn until the shape and 
position of every door and window 
were engraven on my memory. [I 
provided m with he a ted 
ed my gondoliére to hold himself in 
readiness, and at midnight I proeeed< 
ed to the Piazza near Maria Formosa. 
Enveloped in my mantle, I traversed 
the pavement with feverish impetuo- 
sity for two hours, which appeared 
like ages. The course of nature seem< 
ed to s te, and the constellations 
to pause in their career, as if in mock« 
ery of my feelings. I walked with 
increased rapidity, and even vaulted 
into the air with childish eagerness as 
if * a heavenly bodies, and 
accelerate their lingering progress. At 
length the last quarter struck. I has 
tened through the silent and deserted 
streets, and strode over the bri 
with a bound as vehement as if I 
would have spurned them from under 
me. I soon arrived at the appointed 
postern, and waited, all eye and ear, 
in a contiguous angle of the wall. 
Ere long the door was gently opened, 
and I heard the music of an angel's 
voice, bidding me enter with noiseless 
steps, and beware of rousing her bro- 
thers, whose violence would endanger 
my life. In obedient silence I follow- 
sfjein age e Y 

joini grand canal, and di 
lighted by single lamp. The iene 
chanting Laura was attired in a white 
xobe of — simplicity, well fitted 
to display the perfect symmetry and 
luxuriant fulness of her incomparable 
shape. Her head was uncovered, and 
her waving tresses floated in rich pro-« 
fusion over her shoulders and bosom. 
Thus unadorned, her beauty was so 
dazzling and celestial, that I could 
have knelt and worshipped her as the 
Aphrodite of the Adriatic Paphos. I 
gazed upon her until I became giddy 
with admiration and rapture. Yield- 
ing to an irresistible impulse, I lost 
all discretion—folded the lovely crea« 
ture in my embrace—and impressed a 
fervent kiss upon her coral lips. 

‘** Unhand me, daring youth !’ she 
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exclaimed, her fine features flashin 
with indignant —- as she opal) 
sed me. ‘ eerie age sis sees 
cari’s daughter, ¢ the ; 
to believe. that 1 have ‘hot titiadvisedly 
received ‘you atin’ hott 66 undeetaly. 
I was impelléd té° this’ step “not only 
by the regard‘ due’td’ your ‘personal 
safety, but by ‘my’ implicit’ confidence 
inthe honour of a cavalier, ‘Think 
not, rash youth! that ‘a’ Fescar? would 
condescend, like Bianca’ Capello, to.an 
obscure ‘stranger. I know that’ you 
are not- what you would eeem. 1 
know that’ * Colonna the ter’ is 
but the outward shell which hides the 
l and pride of the Florentine no- 
ility. I havea friend in Venice who 
is in confidential intercourse by letter 
with aunt Veronica, and from 
her I heard in secrecy that the study 
of painting was not your prim 
ject in Venice, ‘but assumed only to 
mask some more important purpose.’ 

** Mortified by the indiscretion of m 
aunt, and sensible of the fatal conse- 
qs) eae degree of telecon, and 

some self-control, an 

ized ‘to the still offended Laura 
for the inconsiderate freedom in which 
I had indulged. I then disclosed to 
her some particulars of my previous 
history, and expressed, in t and 
gra terms, my sense of the flat- 
tering distinction conferred upon me 
by the loveliest woman in Venice. 

*¢ Ah, Montalto!’ she replied, with 
glowing cheeks, and a look of enchant- 
ing vetieraiess, * you know not the 
dreadful risk to which my wish to 
become better acquainted with your 
merits exposes me. I am watched 
with jealous and unceasing vigilance 
by ‘an ambitious father, whose sole 

ject is the dizement of his 
sons; and to the accomplishment of 
this purpose he will not hesitate to sacri- 
fice an only and affectionate daughter. 
Destined to become the unwilling bride 
of heartless opulence, or to the living 
pris Ne a convent, and crane 

an affectionate mother every 
social and domestic relation, there have 
been ‘moments when I ‘wished it had 
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pleased Heaven to cast my lot in free 
and humble mediocrity. My affections 


were then unappropriated—— 

-* She tbushingjemiibesh. 
tiful embarrassment, butsoon résuinedi: 
—‘ It would beiafivetation todenly that; 
they‘ate noslonger’ se.e: B:must: have: 
been more: than woman *to have tax 
marked, without some responsivé feeby 
ing, theobvious regard’ Here she: 
paused anew, the rose of sweet confax 
sion dyed hercheck more deeply thant 
before, and after 4 momentary-struged 
gle, she continued; with averted looks? 
*/The ‘heroic: cast: and ‘expression of 
your oe Saeenost ar mer eter 
ease a your deportmenty 
bore the genuine stamp of nobility: by, 
descent and education. . The <instineg 
tive discrimination peculiar to woman 
is often more accurate in its conclua 
sions than the boasted experience of 


man. Appearances taught me'to suse . 


pect, that your homely garb anipi 
fessional vase were a delusiom oud 
TI heard with more pleasure than sar. 
prise that my conjectures was) 
founded.’ ua aiedion 
‘Such, my Angelo! was theingenus 
ous and flattering avowal of the ‘trand 
scendent Laura Foscari, the pridejof 
ee and paragon — her sex. «Ne 
words can pourtray the! boundless 
titude and atibetins with sehebslsobo 
inspired me}; nor will 1 attempp:te 
describe the enchanting gracé and vai 
ried intelligence of ‘her éonvétsatitii 
during the brief and: delightfubhout 
I remained with her. :Too ¢ootthe 
breezes which antiounce>thésdawk 
shook the windows of the saloon} 
—— streak bordered) thei eastera 
sky ; and Laura, ‘starting! suddenly 
from her chair, bade me Sefedesl: rug 
“Thus terminated myfirstinterview 
with this high-minded and« 
rable woman. To-morrow,'should’no 
obstacle intervene, I will resume” 
narrative, and, at the same imeptat 
te to you some particulars of! 
mily and early life” iodo «vas 
We then returned ¢o the villapand 


separated for the night#\'\y acolo) 
$ waillixd? eff nodw .1w : ensb 
33 90108 QN82 S9i0V aviJoub 
tating sat 
si aaw 1149207 tagauoy sffT ' 
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Ir the opening of Colonna’s confes- 
sion had: surprise and emo- 
tion, the incidents detailed in his in- 

Marrative were a fertile 
source of anxiety and dismay. The 
veil of mystery was indeed raised, but 
the scene disclosed was geet 
menacing appearances ; and I loo 
forward to the future with indescri- 
bable solicitude. The vehemence of 
Colonna’s passions was alarming, and 
his im ity would too probably 
betray into formidable peril. Af- 
ter mature consideration, however, I 
determined to rest my hopes of a hap- 
py termination to these difficulties 
upon his clear intellect, and his noble. 
and generous heart. I mentally re- 
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ship, and m to assist an 
defend him to the Seliernarg under 
allcircumstances of difficulty and peril. 
: On the following day we were sur- 
ised by an unwelcome visit from the 
thers anddestined husband of Lau- 
ra. She had previously accompanied 
her mother more than once in a morn- 
ing visit to our villa ; but I had never 
surmised sympathy, mor even ac- 
quaintance, between her and Colonna, 
80 8 did they preserve appear- 
ae —— nara oes it was 
invariably in the of an art- 
ist. MMe :admired the rare and abso- 
lute symmetry of her face and form, 
in which she surpassed every woman 
he had: seen. He even remarked, 
with: well-assumed professional en- 
i how much it was to be re- 
gretted that her rank and education 
the possibility of her bene- 
ating the arts as oe temp 
proportions of her e as admi- 
rable as.those of the Grecian Venus 
Florence ; and her head, arms, and 
hands, as greatly . ie Ona far- 
ther retrospection, I recollected to 
have observed a richer glow on the 
eheek of Laura, whenever the lute of 
Colonna vibrated from the villa-gar- 
dens ; or, when his thrilling and se- 
o— voice sang some tender aria to 
younger Foscari was fascinated 
by the appearance and conversation 


a 


of Colonna, and ex! d a wish to 
see ntings. proceed- 
ed hiss , and reedily acknow- 


to 
ledged his fine taste, and evident pro- 
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mise of high excellence. Barozzo 
alone, a man of large stature, of 
haughty deportment, and of a repul- 
sive and sinister aspect, assumed the 
critic ; and betrayed, by his uncouth 
remarks, an utter ignorance of fine 
art. Colonna, however, with admi-, 
rable self-possession, preserved theun- 
assuming deportment of a young art- 
ist, ambitious of patronage ; spoke of 
the extreme difficulty of attaining ex- 
cellence in his profession, and grayely 
complimented Barozzo upon the. ac- 
curacy of his judgment. The inane 
ty senator was gratified and won by 
an admission so flattering to his pride ; 
and condescended to request that Co- 
lonna would paint the portraits of his 
bride and himself. The young painter 
bit his lip as he bowed his acknow- 
ledgments ; but expressed - his. high 
sense of the honour conferred, and 
his conviction that the portraits, if 
successful, would powerfully recom, 
mend him to the nobles of Venice, 
and prove a certain avenue to fame 
and fortune. It was that. on 
an early day Colonna should proceed 
with the requisite materials to the 
villa Foscari, and commence the por-+ 
trait of Laura; after which, the ca- 
valiers mounted their horses, and re- 
turned home. . 

To prevent a similar interruption 
on the succeeding day from any other 
quarter, I agreed with Colonna to 
rise with the sun, and proceed over 
the lake into the mountains, with pro- 
visions for the day. We met at early 
dawn ; and the birds were carolling 
their morning hymn, as, with expand- 
ed sail, our bark bounded lightly 
across the lake. Ere long we saw the 
god of day, peeping with golden brow 
above the ridge of Monte Baldo ; then, 
majestically advancing over the moun- 
tains near Verona, he poured a flood 
of bright and glowing beauty over the 
immense landscape. The water was 
partially concealed by the vapours of 
morning, and mists of purple hue 
floated like regal canopies above the 
cliffs, while a light breeze, rippling 
the centre of the lake, dispersed its 
tranquil slumber, and roused it into 
life and beauty. The peninsula of 
Sirmio lay basking in sunny radiance 
before us ; and the mountains beyond 
displayed the grandeur of their im- 
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measurable outline, varied by pro- 
minent and rugged masses, which 
were piled up in chaos like Ossa on 
Pelion. The eastern sky was robed 
in vapours of rosy tint, light clouds of 
pearly lustre floated in tranquil beau- 
ty a the heavens ; and the Al- 
pine eagles were careering in joyous 
and sweeping circles amid the pure 
ether. 


Certainly the lake of Garda displays 
a rare combination of the beautiful 
and sublime. The shores abound in 
the wild and majestic, in variety and 
beauty of local tints, and picturesque 
vicissitudes of light and shade ; while 
the olive-crowned Sirmio, like the 
island-realm of a Calypso, reposes in 
regal pride upon the waters, and seems 
to hold in vassa the opposite 
shores, and amphitheatre of moun- 
tains. 

There have been some days in my 
existence which will ever be dear to 
my memory, and this was one of 
them. It was a cool and delicious 


morning in the beginning of October ; 
my senses were refreshed with sleep ; 
I was awake to the holy and calm in- 


fluences of nature ; and I anticipated 
the promised narrative of Colonna’s 
early life with a lively interest which 
im new zest to e feeling, 
and new beauty to the glowing land- 
scape. It was still early when we 
landed under the cliff, and availed 
ourselves of the dewy freshness of the 
morning to ascend a rugged path, 
which conducted us to a sequestered 
grove of beech and chestnut. From a 
crevice in the base of a rock feathered 
with flowering creepers, issued a lim- 
pid spring, which, after dispensing 
coolness and verdure to the grove, 
rolled onward with mild and soothing 
murmurs to the lower levels. . Plun- 
ging our wine-flasks into the pure ele- 
ment where it burst into life from the 
parent-rock, we extended ourselves on 
the soft grass, and dismissed our boat- 
men, with orders to return at sunset. I 
then reminded Colonna of his promise 
to reveal to me some particulars of his 
early fortunes ; and after a pause, du- 
ring which his features were slightly 
convulsed, as if by painful recollec« 
tions, he thus began : 

** T am the sole survivor of one of 
the most illustrious families in Flo- 
rence. My father was Leone di Mon. 
talto ; and my mother was of the per- 
secuted and noble race of the Albizi, 
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They are both deceased ; and I ree 
main a solitary mourner, their first 
and only child. My mother died the 
day after my birth, and my father 
en for her long and sincerely ; 

ut the lapse of years, and frequent 
absences from Florence in the naval 
service of the state, healed his wound- 
ed spirit ; and in an evil hour he be« 
came deeply enamoured of Isabella,, 
third daughter of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
the tyrant of unhappy Florence. She 
was the wife of Paul Orsini, the Ro- 
man, who, without any formal repu-. 
diation, had abandoned her, and resi- 
ded entirely in Rome. This extra. 
ordinary woman was distinguished 
throughout Italy for personal beauty 
and rare intellectual accomplishment. 
Her conversation not only sparkled 
with wit, grace, and vivacity, but was 
full of knowledge and originality ; and 
her great natural powers had been so 
highly cultivated, that she conversed 
with fluency in French, Spanish, and 
even in Latin. She performed with 
skill on various instruments—sang like 
a Siren, and was an admirable impro« 
visatrice. Thus highly gifted and 
adorned by nature and education, she 
was the idol of Cosmo, and ruled his 
court like a presiding goddess. Her 
time and her affections being unoce 
cupied, she did not discourage the at« 
tentions of my father, who was one 
of the most elegant and accomplished 
men of his time; and blended the 
gtace of a courtier with the free and 
gallant bearing of a distinguished 
commander. The dormant sensibili« 
ties of Isabella were soon awakened 
by the enthusiastic fervour of his at« 
tachment ; and their secret intelli- 
gence had subsisted some time, when 
it was discovered by the jealous and 
vindictive Cosmo. My unfortunate 
parent was immediately arrested and 
pon gages. but effected his escape, 
fled to Venice, and from thence to 
the Levant. His estates were con- 
fiscated under the pretext of treasonable 
practices ; and I found a refuge and 
a home under the roof of my widows 
ed aunt, Veronica Della Torre. 

The heartless and meretricious Isa- 
bella relinquished my father without 
a sigh, or a struggle to save him, and 
consoled herself with court-pageantry, 
and a succession of new lovers, many 
of whom were sacrificed by her cun- 
ning and ruthless father. As a self- 
ish yoluptuary, and the destroyer of 
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his country’s liberty, Cosmo has been 
compared with Augustus ; but in gra- 
tuitous and deliberate cruelty, he far 


surpasses his prototype. 
*¢ I was indebted to t and ac- 
cident for the best of educations. 


My father loved and cherished me ; 
but his domestic calamity, his fre- 
quent absences from Florence, and, 
subsequently, his pursuit of Isabella, 
interfered with the customary course 
of education, and saved me from the 
despotism of a regular tutor, and from 
the debasing tyranny, the selfish and 
vulgar profligacy of those institutions 
of monkery, called public academies. 

“It was surely the intention of Pro- 
vidence, that the faculties of early 
life should not be strained by labours 
hostile to the healthful growth of 
mind and body ; and that the heart, 
the senses, and the principles, should 
alone be tutored in the first ten years 
of life. And yet how egregiously 
has the folly of the creature perverted 
the benevolent pu of the Crea- 
tor! With thoughtless, heartless, in- 
difference he commits his tender off- 
spring, to the crushing tyranny of pe- 
dants and task-masters, who rack and 
stupify the imperfect brain, by vain 
attempts to convey dead languages 
through a dead medium ; and inflict 
upon their helpless pupils the occult 
mysteries of grammar, which is the 
philosophy of language, and intelligible 
only toripened faculties. Ask the youth 
who has toiled in prostration of spirit 
through the joyless years of school- 
existence in the preparatory semina- 
ries of Italy—bid him look back upon 
his tedious pilgrimage, and weigh the 
scanty knowledge he has won against 
the abundant miseries he has endured 
from the harsh discipline of monkish 
tutors, and the selfish brutality of se- 
nior class-fellows! His pride may 
prompt him to deny ; but in honesty 
and fairness, he must admit, that the 
established system of education is ra« 
dically vicious ; that his attainments 
are meagre and superficial ; that his 
knowledge of the world is selfishness 
and cunning; and that to rise above 
the herd of slaves and dunces, he 
must give himself a second and wide- 
ly different education ; more liberal, 
comprehensive, and practical. 

‘* It was my happier fate to enjoy, 
until theage of ten, unbounded liberty. 
I associated with boys of my own age, 
selecting for frequent intercourse those 
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most distinguished by strength of bo- 
dy, resource of mind, and a lofty and 
determined spirit. I disdained to be 
outdone in feats of bodily activity, and 
persevered with inflexible ardour un- 
til I surpassed all my competitors in 
running, wrestling, and swimming, 
and in every species of juvenile and 
daring exploit. 

‘‘ From my aunt, who was an accom= 
en and high-minded woman, I 

earned to read and write, and gained 
with ease and pleasure a more than 
elementary knowledge of history ; and 
when I had attained the age of twelve, 
my father, who was an able and dis- 
tinguished commander, took me for 
three years on board his galley, in fre- 
quent cruises against the Corsairs, 
These voyages had a powerful and sa- 
lutary influence upon my habits and 
character. The daily contemplation of 
the world of waters expanded and ex< 
alted my imagination, while the en« 
lightened converse and daily instruc- 
tions of my noble father, the regular 
discipline observed on board the galley, 
and occasional ex to danger in 
tempests, or in contact with an enemy, 
induced energy and concentration of 
thought, decision and promptitude in 
action, contempt of fatigue and hard- 
ship, and a degree of self-possession 
which no common dangers could ei- 
ther daunt or disconcert. 

* At the age of fifteen I returned to 
Florence, abandoned all boyish pur- 
suits, and commenced a more regular 
and elaborate course of education. I 
had accumulated a store of ideas and 
associations which enabled me to ap« 
ply my faculties with facility to every 

esirable attainment. The transition 
from material objects to the world of 
spirits, is nat and easy. I had al- 
ready investigated with deep interest 
the histories of Greece and Rome ; I 
now studied with ardour and success 
the languages of those high-minded 
nations ; and, ere long, perused with 
insatiable delight, the of those 
master-spirits whose glorious names 
blaze like constellations through the 
dark night of antiquity. 

‘* Myearlyand ruling passion for the 
liberal arts, and ially for paintin 
and architecture, induced me to see 
the instructions of Giorgio Vasari. As 
an artist, he had never produced an 
original design, but he was an able 
teacher ; and, notwithstanding his pre< 
judices, he was unquestionably s man 
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of refined taste and extensive know~ 
ledge. The garrulous old was 
delighted with the glow-o a 
siasm, arid failéd‘nét to’ fan: the flame 
with abundant encoatagement:”'. 

“ My indulgent father was indu 
by the exuberant praises of Vasari, to 

itmy devotion of somehours daily 
to his instructions ; but the year before 
his imprisonment and ‘flight, he took 
the precaution to introduce me to a 
literary circle, eminent for clearness 
of intellect, and a sound and liberal 
philosophy. Intercourse with men of 
this class modified, in a considerable 
degree, my habits and opinions, but 
it could not for a moment weaken my 
. devotion to that sublime art which has 
ennobled modern Italy, and raised it 
from prostration and contempt, to mo- 
ral dignity and grandeur. 

‘ Several years elapsed after my fa~ 
ther’s escape, without bringing us 
any intelligence of his fate. This 
mysterious silence was a source of in- 
tense anxiety. Florence was hateful 
to me, and my impatience to rejoin my 
beloved ‘parent became at length too 
vehement to be controlled any longer 
by the remonstrances of my aunt. I 
keenly felt all the injustice exercised 
by the tyrannous and reckless Cosmo 
against my family, and my departure 
was accelerated by the intimation from 
a friend at court, that my proceedings 
were watched by the secret agents of 
the usurper, and that any unguarded ex- 

ression of political discontent, would 
be the sigual of my incarceration, and, 
too probably, of banishment or death. 
I quitted Florence unobserved, chan- 
ged my name, and proceeded to Ve- 
nice, intending, while I pursued my 
enquiries after my father, to study the 
works of Titian, and to avail myself 
of the instructions of Tintorett and 
Paul Veronese. The latter honoured 
me with his friendship, and the vene- 
rable Titian encouraged me to visit 
him. I succeeded in my endeavours 
to cheer, with poetry and music, the 
declining spirits of the benevolent old 
man. He e attached to me, and 
finding that I had a painter’s: eye, he 
imparted to me some invaluable se- 
crets of his art, a compliment the more 
gratifying and important, because it 
opened to me a source of honourable 
and independent provision, incase my 
paternal estate should never be resto~ 
red to me. 
_ “Lastautumn I received intelligence 
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from Florence that mry father had ien« 
tered’ the service of; your republic’ on 
his arrival theLievant,; dnd had res 
ceived the. appointment of Captain: in 
the garrison of Candia, under:General 
Malatesta;a Florentine, whose son had 
been: assassimated by order of Cosmo, 
on thediscovery-of an intrigue between 
this youth and ‘his eldest daughter; 
Maria de’ Medici... Nor did the hapless 
female escape the vengeanee of her 
cruel parent.’ Her) death was -pre- 
mature, and attended with circums 
stances which amounted to the clearest 
evidence that she was poisoned by her 
monstrous and unnatural parent. J 
had completed my preparations for de. 
parture, and waited only a change of 
wind to sail for Candia, when I recei- 
ved from my aunt the heart-rending 
communication that my father had 
shared the fate of young Malatesta, 
and been wlbecr ma ¢ some years sinee, 
at the instigation of the ferocious Cos 
mo. This intelligence fell upon my 
soul like a thunderbolt. The wound 
which my beloved father’s disappears 
ance had inflicted on my. happiness, 
opened anew, and my lacerated: heart 
bled at every pore. I vowed impla- 
cable hatred and deadly vengeance 
against the prime mover, and every 
subordinate agent in this atrocions 
murder of my noble parent. He was 
a great and admirable man, and I shall 
never cease to venerate his memory, 
and lament his untimely death. for 
many months, life was an intolerable 
burden to me, and I endured existence 
only in the hope of avenging him, and 
of rioting in the blood of his. base.as- 
sassins. The cruel instigator; Cosmo, 
was, alas! equally beyond: the reach 
of my personal defiance, and of my 
dagger. Hedged round by guards and 
minions, and compelled by his jinfir- 
mities to seclude himself within, the 
recesses of his palace, every attempt 
to approach him would have been vain, 
and my youthful and’ unenjoyed :ex- 
istence would have been sacrificed 
without an equivalent. Norhaye I yet 
been able to trace the agents jof\ his 
racy A but my: investigations 
have vigilant and unceasing, and 
revenge, although delayed; is ripening 
over theiv:heads.’’ 2 oAsm 
Here the-reble: youth was; checked 
in his narrative by a) sudden»burst of 
agony, which defiedialli disguise and 
control. Tears. rolled im izapid:isuc- 
cession down his cheeks and.his man- 
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ly chest! heaved with the. audible sobs 
of. bittercand: :deepily-seated anguish. 
Springing hastily \from: the! turf, he 
threws himself son «the cmargin: of the 
stream, andimmersed ) his face in its 
pure waters; to cool:thé fever of his 
burning cheeks. Surely there is no 
sorrow like. the. sorrow of a. resolute 
and high-minded man. The sobs of 
woman in affliction awake our tender- 
est sympathies, but they,donot shake 
our s like the audible anguish of 
man. To see the iron frame.of such a 
being as Colonna, heaving with loud 
and convulsive agony, was: so truly 
appalling, that no time will-erase the 
deep impression from my memory. 

I respected his grief too much toin< 
terrupt it by premature attempts at 
consolation ; but when he arose, I em- 
braced him in silent sympathy, and 
endeavoured to direct the current of 
his thoughts from the bitter past, to a 
brighter future. I spoke of the advan- 
ced ageiand broken constitution of the 
licentious Cosmo, and inferred, from 
the mild.and amiable character of his 
son, ‘a speedy restoration to rank and 
property, I dwelt upon his own pre- 
eminence in strength of mind, and in 
every natural and acquired advantage ; 
and I predicted, that, in defiance of 
adverse circumstances, he would, by 
his own unassisted efforts, accomplish 
a high and brilliant destiny. I propo- 
sed to obtain for him, through my fa- 
ther’s influence, a naval command in 
the service of Venice, or a powerful 
recommendation to the valiant Geno- 
ese, Giovanni Doria. 

He thankeil me, ‘with a look full of 
eloquent ‘meaning, but made no com- 
ment on! my «proposal... After a brief 
pause, he* subdued his emotion, and 
exclaimed; with a melancholy smile, 
—* Happy Venetians and Genvese ! 
Your liberties’ have not been basely 
destroyed ‘by an individual family, as 
those of einer tes the Medici. Your 
glorious) republics adorn the east and 
west of Italy with: splendid achieve- 
wonts reer Florence; — the pride 
and'g our country, lies prostrate 
in iaiteiog andin’ slavety betrayed 
and manacled by her umatural sons!” 

T ayailed ‘myself of: this ‘apostrophe 
to make some comments upomthe: bis- 
tory:of these Histin gitished‘repulilics, 
and ingensibly: drew Colonna into\a 
discussion iwhich!-washp ed until 


rolong 
the ilerganing hedt made ub sensible of 
the want’ 


of refreshinent, The sun had 
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reached the meridian, and the centre 
of the.lake below, still fretted by, the 
mountain, breeze, was ing and 
glittering:in the sun-beams, like a huge 
cauldron of melted,ailver, while the 
smoothander rfagenear itsshores 
reflected, like a, mirror, projecting and 
receding cliffs of every form-and eleva- 
tion, crowned with venerable trees, and 
fringed with, gay.-.varieties of, vegeta- 
ble ornament,..,, The timid,and trans- 
parent lizards darted playfully around 
us, and golden beetles, buzzed on hea-, 
vy wings in the foliage: above, while 
the light grasshoppers chirped their 
moultitudinous chorus of delight, and 
myriads of gay and glittering insects 
held their jubilee in the burning at- 
mosphere. Amidst this universal car- 
nival of nature, we reclined.in deep 
shade, soothed by, the tinkling music 
of the stream, and enjoying the dewy 
freshness which exhaled from its trans- 
lucent waters. The inspiring juice of 
the Cyprus grape, and a light repast, 
rapidly recruited the strength and spi-« 
rits of Colonna. . Bounding vigorous- 
ly from the green turf, he.gazed with 
delight through the aged stems. upon 
the bright landscape, and exclaimed, 
with glowing enthusiasm, —‘‘ All- 
bounteous Providence! Creator of the 
glorious sun and teeming earth ! how 
supremely blest were thy. creatures, 
did they not embitter,so much good 
by crime and folly!” 

After a brief pause of. rapturous 
contemplation, we resumed, our, wine- 
flasks, our cheerfulness rose into,exhi- 
laration, and we reposed like silvan 
deities in thegreen shade, enjoying the 
elasticity and freshness of youthful 
existence, forgetful. of the, past, and 
regardless of the future. Butthisday- 
dream was too delightful;to.Jast.. I 
recollected that I had: net-heard the 
sequel of Colonna’s adventures in Ve-~ 
nice, and I broke. the spell: by, whis- 
pering in his ear the name.of “‘ Lau~ 
ra 


“* Alas!” he replied, with, visible 
emotion, ‘I fear this .incomparable 
woman will never. be mine, unless mi- 
racle or magic should:interpose to van~ 
quish the many-obetacles to our;union. 
Our interviews in: Venice were attend. 
ed with-such imminent hazard of dis- 
covery; as'té rendenthem brief and of 
Tare occurrenee.oidly:adored Laura 
was in the morming of life, and with 
the creative imagination of aoe yout 
she cherished sanguine hopes that the 
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death of the infirm Cosmo would, ere 
long, enable _ ~ ——— = 
property, and to demand her open 
of her father. Until then, my he na 
ces were merely — to my per- 
sonal support, being limited toa small 
epee morn - « under the friend- 
guardianship of my aunt. 

of: Nevertheless, glass of el ent 
were frequently discussed, and I vehe- 
mently urged her to become mine, and 
to accompany me to Greece, from 
whence, after I had accomplished a 
momentous object, we could embark 
for Marseilles, and proceed to Paris, 
where my skill as a painter, in addi- 
tion to my maternal estate, would pre- 
serve us from indigence. As she did 
not peremptorily forbid me to expect 
her consent to this scheme, I ventured 
to build upon it; but when my pre- 
pce for flight were completed, 

er resolution failed, and I discover- 
ed, in the deeply-rooted attachment of 
Laura to her mother, an insuperable 
obstacle to the accomplishment of my 
purpose. For this kind and indulgent 
parent, her affection was all but idola- 
trous ; and when she told me, with 
tearful eyes and throbbing bosom, that 
her beloved mother was in precarious 
health, that she was entirely depend- 
ent on her only daughter for earthly 
happiness, and that the loss of that 
daughter would destroy her, I must 
have been dead to every generous and 
disinterested feeling, had I not com- 
plied with her earnest entreaty, that 
we should await a more favourable 
course of events. 

** Meanwhile, the distinguished 
beauty and numberless graces of Lau- 
ra attracted many suitors. Some of 
these were not ineligible, and one of 
them especially, young Contarini, 
whose passion for her was ardent, ale 
most to frenzy, was a man of noble 


qualities, of pre ing exterior, 
and of equal coal, but, od you well 
know, too moderately endowed with 
the gifts of fortune. Every proposal 
was, however, promptl jected by 
the ambitious Foscari, who, like a cold 
and calculating trader, measured the 
merits of each suitor by the extent of 
his ions. At length, after the 
conclusion of the war with Turkey in 
the spring, arrived from Greece the 
governor of Candia, Ercole Barozzo, 
whose splendid establishment and la- 
vish expenditure attracted universal 


attention. His originally large posses< 
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sions had been swelled into princely 
opulence by clandestine traffic with the 
enemy, and by every species of cruelty 
and exaction. His wife and two in- 
fant sons had fallen victims to the 
plague in the Levant ; and being de- 
sirous of children to inherit his vast 
possessions, he surveyed the fair daugh- 
ters of Venice, and was quickly fas. 
cinated by the superlative beauty of 
Laura Foscari, who shone unrivailed 
in a city distinguished for the beauty 
of the softer sex. Barozzo was not a 
suitor to be rejected by her sordid fa« 
ther ; and, without any appeal to his 
daughter’s inclinations, her hand was 
romised to a man of more than twice 
er age, forbidding in his exterior, 
coarse and revolting in his manners, 
‘and utterly destitute of redeeming 
qualities. I had determined, before 
my acquaintance with you commen. 
ced, to make occasional visits during 
the summer to Peschiera, and I hesi- 
tated to accept your proposal, from an 
apprehension that it would impede my 
interviews with Laura. On farther 
consideration, however, I perceived 
that my abode under your roof would 
not be incompatible with nocturnal 
visits to the Villa Foscari, and I be- 
came your guest. My interviews with 
Laura have been more frequent in this 
quiet and rural district, than in the 
narrow streets and numerous obstacles 
of Venice. The wide extent of her 
father’s garden enables me to scale the 
wall unperceived, and to reach a gat- 
den saloon communicating by a co« 
vered trellice walk with the villa. 
Laura’s abhorrence of the presuming 
and insolent Barozzo has proved a 
powerful auxiliary to my renewed en 
treaties, that she would fly with me 
from the miseries which menace her, 
and I have recently succeeded in ob- 
taining her reluctant consent to ac- 
company me to Genoa, and from thence 
to Greece. A fortnight hence is ap- 
pointed for the celebration of her mar- 
riage to the wretch who basely wooes 
her, with a consciousness of her un- 
gee way to his person and 
aracter. If the strong attachment 
of Laura to her mother does not again 
baffle my hopes, we shall effect our 
escape three days before the one ap= 
pointed for her marriage with Baroz- 
zo ; but I can discern too well, through 
her invincible dejection, that she is 
still balancing the dreadful alterna= 
tives, of a marriage abhorrent to her 
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feelings, and the abandonment of her 


mother.” 
Such was the tale of Colonna’s brief, 


but trying, and itous career. 
Deeply as I lamented his approachin 
departure, I felt too much interes 

in his success to withhold my active 
eo-operation, and I pledged myself to 
promote his views as far as I could, 
without openly compromising myself 
with the Foscari family ; but I‘entreat- 
ed him to relinquish his design of 
painting the portraits of Laura and 
Barozzo, from an apprehension that a 
lover so fervent and demonstrative 
would, in some unguarded moment, 
excite suspicion, and frustrate the ac 
complishment of his ultimate views. 
He thanked me for the ready zeal with 
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which I had entered into his feelings, 
and assured me, that he had no inten- 
tion of proceeding beyond the outlines 
of the governor's portrait ; but that, 
as a lover and an artist, he could not 
deny himself nate ey omer of pour 
traying the matchless form and fea~ 
tures of the woman he adored. 

The day was declining when we 
quitted our cool retreat to ascend the 
mountain behind us, and inhale the 
pure breezes which played around its 
summit. We gazed with long and 
lingering deli ae the bright land~ 
scapes of Lombardy, as they glowed 
beneath us in the parting sun-beams, 
and the shades of night were fast f: 
ing around us when we crossed the 
ie, on our return to the villa. 


Cuap. IV. 


Earty on the following morning, 
the younger brother of Laura 
to request the promised attendance of 
Colonna at the Villa Foscari, and I de- 
termined to accompany him, hoping, 
by my presence, to remind the young 
painter of the necessity of exercising a 
vigilant control over his feelings. The 
precaution was, however, unnecessary. 
He sustained, with singular self-mas- 
tery, the demeanour of an artist anda 
stranger ; and appeared, while sketch- 
ing the form and features of his love- 
iy mistress, to have no other object 
than to seize the most important and 
characteristic peculiarities of his mo-« 
del. He requested that she would oc- 
casionally walk round the saloon, and 
freely indulge in familiar converse 
with her friends, as if no artist were 
present. His object was, he added, 
to accomplish, not a tame and lifeless 
copy, but a portrait, stamped with 
those peculiar attributes and graces 
which are best elicited by a free and 
unconstrained movement of limb and 
feature. 

Thus admirably did he mask the 
lover, and assume the look and lan- 
guage of an artist ambitious to recom- 
mend himself to opulent employers. 

The sensitive and* unhappy Laura 
had less command over her feelings, 
and I could occasionally observe a fur- 
tive glance of sympathy beaming from 
her dark and humid eye upon the ele- 
gant painter ; but when she address- 
ed him, it was with the air and lan- 
guage of condescension to one whose 


services might be purchased ; thus ene 
deavouring to disguise the strong and 
almost irrepressible emotion which 
quivered beneath the surface. 

Her mother never quitted her du- 
ring the sitting ; Barozzo and the Fos 
cari visited the saloon occasionally ; 
and I remained to control the lover, 
and, at the same time, to improve my- 
self by observing the artist. The fine 
lineaments of Laura were too deeply 
engraven on the heart of Colonna to 
render frequent sittings essential ; and, 
in compliance with my remonstrances, 
he abridged them as much as possible. 
After the second sitting, he told her 
that he should not again require her 
presence until he had completed the 
portrait, when some finishing detail 
might be requisite. He devoted a 
large portion of the five following days 
to a task so soothing to his feelings ; 
and, on the morning of the sixth day, 
astonished the assembled family by 
producing a highly-finished and admi« 
rable resemblance. 

The charming subject of his por- 
trait was painted the size of life, and 
attired ina light morning robe of green 
silk. The full and elegant symmetry 
of her form was indicated through the - 
graceful folds, which fell around her 
like the richest sculpture. She stood 
in a contemplative attitude, leaning, 
like some heavenly muse, upon a Ide 
en tripod of chaste and ical de~ 
sign. High intelligence adorned with 
its imperishable beauty her fair and 
lofty forehead. Her large dark eyes, 
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which beamed through ‘tlieir’ Jong 
ftiriges with’ soft apd meltitig“ lustre, 
were ¢ “Ea if Tito fadturity, sind 
their téndeé work ren ion 
Ste stg Hs Ae . The 

0" 0 chéek glow- 
pepe ar aes’ of ‘life, and 


the péarly lustré of the neck’ and arms 
eid urbe only by the lear and: 


brilliant fairness “lovely: origi- 
nal, whilé in’ the’ beautifally curved 
lips, Colontia had ‘introduced a slight 
compression, indicative ofthat heroic 
firmness in the character of Laura, 
which had not escaped his penetration, 
but did not, until a later period, fully. 
develope itself? 

The scene*was a garden saloon; and 
through’ an open window anextensive 
be over os lake Tyee — » 
wit c power, the eye of ever 
Délidldet” 'Stritio “appeared” like a 
yes island in the middle distance, 
an ‘Beyond the lake rosé an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, surmounted by 
the distant’ summits of the Tyrolese 
Alps. "There was in this admirable 
Posegedg the charm and witchery of 

ife:° ‘It sed much of the dig- 
nity,"atid ease, and harmonious colour- 
ing of Titian ; and the exquisite blend- 
ig Aid meget of the 'tints be- 
ayed thé favourite pupil of Paul Ve- 
ronése, Whom indeed he surpassed in 
‘the’naturdl folding and classical dis- 
tribwtion of draperies, and fully equal- 
Ted in the force of light and shade, 
which makes the portraits of that able 
master appear to stand out from the 
canvass. 

The next day was devoted to the 
finishing of some details in the por- 
trait of Laura ; and on the succeeding 
morning I accompanied Colonna to the 
apartment of Barozzo, who was desi- 
rous that his’ portrait should be com- 
pleted before his marriage. The art- 
ist fixed@upon the haughty governor 
the firm gaze of his dark and piercing 
eye, atid to pencil the out- 
lines' of his stern and massive features. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, he 
remarked to Barozzo, that he had ne- 
ver séen a countenance, the character 
of which he found so difficult to trace 
to its pritnitive élements. ““ The linea- 
ments’of mature age,” he ‘continued, 
‘« are hard and inflexible, and whén the 
eloquent play and pliancy of youthful 
feelings have left the features, it is im- 
possible, without frequent intercourse, 
to detect the peculiarities and secret 
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tecesses of ‘chatacter with ‘sufficient 
accuracy to ‘give force and truth to a 
portrait.” He conceived 'that to'actom- 
plish the’ perfect’ delineation of a’ man 
of middle*age ‘and of ' distinguished 
rank, a painter should! not only’share 
his society, butknow the history of his 
life, and study ‘the lights and shades 
of his character: It-was thus that Raf- 
faelle succeeded in conveying ‘to *the 
portraits of Julius If.;°Leo K., and 
their Cardinals, such intellectual dig- 
nity, such truth and grandeur’of’ ex- 
pression. He doubted, nevertheless, 
whether any artist could achieve a per- 
fect portrait of a man of high station 
if hedid not rise above his employer, 
not only in imaginative powers, ‘but 
in strength of mind and penetration 
into character. 

iThe riveted and searching looks 
which from time to time accompanied 
this singular and equivocal strain of 
compliment, appeared greatly to per- 
= and annoy the haughty Barozzo. 

is tawny visage was dyed with the 
dusky sy f of some strong inward emo- 
tion, which I was eager but unable to 
interpret.. This suffusion was’ soon 
succeeded by an ashy paleness, and 
suddenly he quitted his chair, and 
walked to the window. 

During this ominous and unaceount- 
able interruption, I gave Colonna a 
warning glance. He composed his ex- 
cited features into tranquillity ; and 
after a long pause, of which I endea- 
voured to disguise the embarrassment 
by some comments on the Venetian 
school of painting, Barozzo returned 
from the window and resumed his 
seat. Colonna seized his pencil, and 
proceeded to sketch the outline of the 
governor's figure, during which pro« 
cess I observed in his looks nothing 
beyond the earnest gaze of a portrait- 
painter. Forsome time Barozzo avoid- 
ed the encounter ; but at length, as if 
controlled by some secret and irresist~ 
ible fascination, his. eyes again met 
those of the young:artist. ‘The effect 
of this collision was mysterious and 
startling. . The brilliant orbs of Co- 
lonna gradually assumed ‘a stern and 
indignant expression, and darted 'their 
searching beams n ‘the: governor, 
as if to pierce the inmost récesses of 
his*soul. ©The’dull grey eyes of the 
again agitated Barovze'quailed and fell 
under this‘ intolerable: scrutiny’; his 
sallow visage was suffused: with a 
ghastly yellow; again he glanced in 
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-hantonat tve-ariat, and then hhal-rose 
foorn his yon ly Am conster- 
-metion,: 1 Gamtzolling,. however, with 
sudden effort his agitation, he resumed 
| hisisept,;amd » with averted looks and 
ssetming, indiffrence,,enquired if Co- 
- lonne had xesidedlougiin Venice. The 
: pe ee ig aR answer- 
‘efl carelessly, thathe.bad lived there a 
few; months... > ME 93909999 
us Your} accent is ,'Tuscan,” . conti- 
~mued, Banozze, :‘f, Are, you.a native of 
~ Bloreneeititers bas diww dou 
o(ffiamgs” replied. the| painter, seem- 
ingly,intentupon his. employment. 

{De your parents. reside there?” 
— other,, with rising em- 
p S60 : I 
of Pexents!” exelaimed. Colonna, 
with a keen glance at the inquisitive 
governor ;“ I have none! They are 
, dead!” ‘ 

ff:Who,and what.was your father ?” 
demanded Barozzo imperiously. 
» This enquiry, and its peremptory 
tone, exhausted the patience of Co- 
lonna,, » Dashing the paint out of his 
brush, he fixed a look of startling 
fierceness.on, Barozzo, and answered, 
with marked and bitter emphasis,— 
“* He. was a sword-cutler, and made 
excellent blades.” 

:Atthisicritical moment Laura en- 
teredi:the,room with her mother, to 
observe the progress of Barozzo’s por- 
trait; :\Casting a hasty glance at the 
imperfect sketeh, she remarked that it 
did not at all realize her expectations. 
The, painter replied, that he should 
have, succeeded better if he had en- 
joyed:the honour of a longer acquaint- 
an¢e, withthe governor. “It is im- 

material,’ exclaimed Barozzo, who 


~ hadi fully regained +his self-possession. 


‘f| We shall, ere long, become better 
known: to, each other, and you may 
finish: my portrait at Venice in the 


‘: course of the ensuing winter.” 


~ Asoyour excellency pleases,” re- 
plied Ay and removed the can- 
ass ftom the easel, The ladies now 


| quitted the saloon with the prrernes : 


anil, soou asthe doon was 


» the 


| \artist defaced theill-fated portrait with 


o@thlow.6fthis fist, 


ik 


packed up his draw- 
ing materials fox removal, and accom- 
panied-me homes ;{; 5; 

i: icConeeiving ithat,the pertentous 

3 pita on af, Heanonaaitind grown out of 

‘some incipient feelings of jealousy and 
suspicion, ‘I, semenstrated with Co- 
Jonna, during eur walk, on the gra- 
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tuitousimpradence of his deportment, 
and, pointed, out, the, personal danger 
he bad,,j by.thus taunting a 

irritable as the 


ia;,,.1 urged him to 
Lid } 
a snd, meanwhile, 
villa ynarmed. 

In. reply, however, ,,he |. expressed 
his. conviction, that the sudden change 
of countenange gnd.colour, in, Barozzo 
did not originate in jealousy, and that 
@ man:so imperious and pyerbearing 
would have betrayed. this _spirit-atir- 
ring passion in a manner widely dif- 
ferent. ‘‘ No, Pisani!” he continued, 
in a yoice quivering with emotion ; 
** my suspicions go farther. The 
springs of this man’s actions lie deep, 
and a prophetic spirit tells me that he 
is not innocent of my noble father’s 
rourder. Untilthis morning, he deign« 
ed not to bestow more than a superfi- 
cial glance upon the features of an ob- 
seure artist in homely; apparel, but 
when our eyes met, in keen and una- 
voidable collision, the resemblance I 
bear to my deceased,parent flashed 
upon his guilty, soul.;: and, from his 
sudden and uncontrollable emotion, I 
cannot but infer his participation in 
the cximnes of Cosmo. pasrenee, you 
will say, is no proof ;. but.it, gives me 
aclew which I will track until I reach 
conviction. It is the intention of 
Laura, who cannot resolye to quit her 
mother, to retard for a considerable 
period the celebration of her marriage, 
by feigned paroxysms of indisposition. 
I will avail myself of this delay to 
bring home to Barozzo the evidence of 
his guilt, and defy him to mortal com- 
bat ; or, should he shrink, from it, I 
will treat him as a savage and noxious 
animal, and hunt. him. to the death.” 

I could not. but.admit that there 
was some ground for. the suspicions of 
Colonna ; but, from an apprehension 
of rousing his whirlwind, passions into 
premature.activity, I concealed from 
him my et that, before the 
departure of Barozzo for Candia, he 
had passed. some, weeks at Florence, 
where his congenial disposition had 
powerfully recommended. him to the 
good graces\of Cosmo, They were in 
habits of daily intercourse, and Ba- 
10zz0.was not, the.man who would, 
from. honourable. feeling, decline to 
forward the, murderous views of the 
implacable ruler of Tuscany. 

rom this eventful day Colonna was 


an altered man. Revenge became the 
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galing ~ my his soul ; and while 

awaited wi awing impatience 
the lomg-expected letters from his 
friends in Florence and Candia, he 
seemed to find no relief from the fe- 
verish rage which fired his blood, and 
wasted his fine form, but in the bo- 
dily fatigue of daily and nightly ram- 
bles in the mountains. 

It was the design of Laura to as- 
sume the appearance of sudden and 
violent illness on the day before her 
intended marriage, and to sustain the 
deception, by occasional relapses, for 
months, or even years, should the go- 
vernor’s patience endure so long. But 
the probability was, that a man, ad- 
vancing towards the autumn of life, 
and determined to marry, would ra- 
ther recede from his engagement and 
seek another mate, than run the risk 
of such indefinite delay. The spirit 
and address of Laura Foscari were 
fully equal to the deep game she had 
determined to play. She purposed to 
assist the deception by staining her 
fair face with an artificial and sick! 
hue; and she found an effective auxi- 
liary in her mother, who thought the 
brutal Barozzo utterly unworthy to win 
and wear so bright a jewel as her an- 
gelic daughter. These expedients 
were, however, rendered unnecessary 
by the bloody catastrophes which were 
now at hand. 

Three days before the appointed ce- 
lebration of the marriage, I was read- 
ing, near midnight, in my chamber, 
when Colonna entered, with vehement 
and hasty strides. His large eyes glit- 
tered with terrific energy ; his fore- 
head streamed with piration ; his 
dress and hair were in wild disorder, 
and his hands were dyed with blood. 
He said not a word, but paced the 
apartment for sometime with rapidity. 
His deportment was that of a man 
whose rage had risen above his control, 
and overwhelmed all power of articu- 
lation. I awaited in silent and won- 
dering sympathy the termination of 
emotions so tempestuous. At length, 
seating himself opposite to me, he 
struck the table vehemently with his 
clenched hand, and after some vain 
attempts to speak, exclaimed, in hoarse 
and hurried tones, which gave an ap- 
palling force to his expressions—* Pi- 
sani! all doubt is at an end—I have 
thisnight obtained conclusive evidence 
of Barozzo’s guilt. I have sworn to 
avenge my noble father’s wrongs in 
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the traitor’s blood—and to-morrow he 
must face me in fair combat, or feel 
my dagger in his craven heart. The 
alternative will hinge upon your 
friendly agency—but of that hercafter. 
—About three hours since I reach 
ed the heights beyond the Jake. Ex- 
hausted with a long and toilsome 
ramble, I threw myself beneath our 
favourite beech, and was soon lulled 
by the rippling waters into brief and 
agitatedslumber. My sleep was haunt- 
ed by a succession of fearful forms and 
painful incidents, which at length as« 
sumed a shape distinctly and horribly 
significant. Methought I lay upon 
the summit of a cliff, close to the 
sloping brink, and gazed into a gulf 
too deep and dark for human eye to 
fathom. Suddenly the immense void 
was illumined by sheets of vivid light 
ning—a monstrous peal of thunder 
broke upon my ear—and a colossal 
form, lengthened and scaly as a ser« 
pent, rose like the demon of the storm, 
approached the edge of the precipice, 
and brought his horrid visage to the 
level of mine. Again the lightning 
flashed, and I distinguished the as- 
sassin features of Barozzo, expanded 
into horrible and revolting magnitude. 
Eyes, lurid and menacing as meteors, 
glared upon me with a malignant 
scowl, and huge lips, parted in a fiend 
ish grin, disclosed an array of fangs, 
pointed and glittering as poniards. 
He extended two gaunt and bony 
hands, stained, methought, with my 
father’s blood, and tried to seize and 
drag me into the gulf. While wri- 
thing to escape the monster’s grasp, 
the thunder again rolled through the 
abyss; the cliff beneath me reeled 
from its foundations, the brink began 
to crumble, and my destruction ap« 
peared inevitable—when, suddenly, 
the strains of sweet and solemn music 
floated round me—the demon vanish 
ed, and I beheld the pale phantom of 
my murdered father, extending to- 
wards me his protecting arms. At 
this moment of intense excitement, 
the spell which bound me was dissol« 
ved—I awoke, and saw by the bril- 
liant moonlight a tall figure, enveloped 
in a mantle, approaching me in steal- 
thy silence. Gazing more intently, I 
discovered a dagger in his grasp. In 
an instant I was on my feet—the fi- 
gure rushed forward, but ere he could 
reach me, I stood behind the tree, and 
thus gained time to level a pistol at his 
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head. Seeing me thus prepared, the 
villain retreated hastily, but escaped 
notthe bullet, which my unerring wea- 
pon buried in his back. He reeled and 
fell; and his life-blood was ebbing 
fast, when I stooped to examine his 
features. Raising the slouched hat 
which concealed his face, I immediate- 
ly recognised a handsome Greek, at- 
tached to the retinue of Barozzo. I 
had occasionally seen this man in a 
tavern at Peschicra. His demeanour 
was fierce and repulsive, but my eager 
ness to learn some iculars of my 
father’s untimely death in Candia, 
prompted me-to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance, and I played with him the game 
of Morra, forgave his losses, and paid 
for his wine. Whether the remem- 
brance of this kindness excited his 
compunction, or whether he wished to 
atone for his past offences, I know 
not, but he thus addressed mein bro- 
ken accents. 

“ * Son of Montalto ! a just retribu- 
tion has overtaken me. My necessities 
sold me to the savage Barozzo. He 
hired the dagger which pierced thy 
noble father, and the same weapon 
would have destroyed thee, had not 
thy better fortune interposed. Listen 
to the counsel of a dying man. Be- 
ware of Barozzo! He hasa long grasp, 
and will not thy young life. 
Fly, without delay, or thy destruction 
is inevitable !’ 

“* Here his voice failed him ; a con- 
vulsive tremor shook his frame ; he 
became motionless, and apparently 
lifeless. But Greeks are cunning to a 
proverb, and as it was of vital moment 
to conceal from the governor the fail- 
ure of his murderous design, I struck 
the assassin’s d deep into his 
heart, and rolled him down the slope 
of a contiguous ravine. I now recol- 
lected that Barozzo had twenty Greek 
bloodhounds carousing in the taverns 
of Peschiera, and thinking it too pro- 
bable that he had commissioned more 
than one of them to hunt me down, I 
crossed the lake to devise with you 
the means to detach this demon from 
his myrmidons, and force him into 
single combat. I have bound myself 
by all that is most sacred to destroy 


him, or to perish in the attempt ; 
and should no fair and avenue 
to vengeance offer, I will stab him 


at Foscari’s table, or even rend him 
limb from limb at Laura’s feet. And 


now, my Angelo! I conjure you by 
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our bond of friendship, by every ge- 
nerous feeling in your nature, to lend 
me that aid, without which I shall be 
driven to the desperate and ignoble 
alternative of assassination. You know 
well that it would be in vain to sum~ 
mon the Governor of Candia to a per- 
sonal encounter. He is a veteran sol- 
dier of established reputation, and he 
knows that he need not fight to main- 
tain it ; nor will a man who has reach- 
ed the summit of opulence and dis- 
tinction descend from his vantage- 
ground, and risk the loss of so much 
earthly good in mortal combat, with 
the proscribed and desperate son of 
Montalto.” 

To this tale of visionary and real 
horrors, heightened and dramatised 
by the indignant eloquence of Colon- 
na, I listened with intense interest, 
and my abhorrence of the monstrous 
cruelty of Barozzo swelled into active 
sympathy, and a firm resolve to se« 
cond, at all hazards, the just ven- 
geanceof this noble and deeply injured 
youth. I felt also the necessity of im- _ 
mediate interference to save his life. 
The governor was evidently fearful of 
the retribution so justly due to his 
unparalleled atrocity, and he had, 
moreover, been galled to the quick by 
the taunting deportment of the young 
artist while sitting for his portrait. He 
would soon suspect the failure of his 
first attempt upon the life of Colonna, 
and would inevitably follow up his 
base design, by employing the nu- 
merous daggers in his pay. The ha-~ 
tred of the young Florentine was 
deadly and implacable, end his deter- 
mination to sacrifice this mortal foe 
of his family, spurned all control and 
raged like a tempest ; but his impe- 
tuosity would prevent the accomplish- 
ment of his object, and too probably 
betray him into the toils of his cool 
and crafty enemy, who never quitted 
the villa Foscari without one or more 
well-armed attendants. From an af« 
fectation, too, of military display, or 
te gene from a consciousness that he 

ad many personal enemies, the go- 
vernor wore at all times a corslet of 
scaled armour, composed of the light, 
well-tempered Spanish steel, which 
resists the point of sword or dagger. 
Had I wished to save the life of this 
lawless pander to the cruelty of Cos- 
mo, I saw no expedient which would 
not expose my valued friend to immi- 
nent and deadly peril; and could I 











for a moment hesitate between ‘the 
chivalrous, the prificely'Celowna, so 
unrivalled in form® avid featare, so 
elevated and piite ii? sentiment, ‘so 
eminently fitted, by ‘his high’ fntelli- 

nee, i # plowing diétion, “and his 
Findlin 
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-impelling? ‘enetgies, to 
‘better; Highér; nobler spirit, in 
all who caine Within ‘the sphere of his 
activity —cduld ‘I° pause an’ instant 
between this’ first of nature’s nobles 
and the’ base Barozzo, who, inaccessi- 
ble to pity, and fortified against all 
compunetion by years of crime, had, 
unprovoked, and with the malice of a 
demon, destroyed the best and bravest 
of the sons of Florence? 

With prompt and ardent enthusi- 
asm, I assur 
his cause, and unfolded to him a stra- 
tagem, which my knowl of the 
surrounding country, and of the ha- 
bits'of Barozzo, had readily suggested. 
During ‘the frequent absence of Co- 
lonna, I had occasiovally joined the 
governor in his equestrian excursions, 
and frem ‘neighbourly feeling to the 
senatot » had escorted his guest 
to the miost picturesque scenery of this 
romantic ‘district. His rides were 
daily, arid’at the ‘same hour. I pro- 
peetmartan him as usual, and to 

ead Hint into a narrow and unfre- 
quented defile in’ the mountains, 
which rises from the lake about three 
leagues from Peschiera. Colonna might 
there await‘and force him into per- 
sonal encounter, while I would act 
as umpire, dnd prevent any inter- 
te the segs escort of the 
wary chieftain. ‘At this proposal Co- 
lonna eagerly approached, and embra- 
ced ‘me with grateful rapture. -His 
dark eye kindled with its wonted fire ; 
his -p *¢heeks were flushed ; the 
settled’ globm;*which had so long 
clouded his fine features, vanished like 
mists béfore'the su, and was succeed« 


¥ 


ed by ‘a tailiant end exulting energy 
cloquen dy expressive of his conviction 
that ‘the hope'on which he had lived 


so lotig) “the hope of just’ reven 
woukiHow'Be remiss Te” 
Tu iit t6 ‘in’ itmmediate 
sépuse! ue telioraltok of nig tabeake 
s wee and Janne ew» ide 
im Hat tse, armour, 
and sweapiiid> Wie pc him 
upon a level with his*tailed ahd well- 
mounted ist. Fi and ar. 
mour, however, he promptly declined. 
He would find an expedient, he said, 
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to compel Barozz0 to: fight«hiin: feot) 
to foot, and he pledged himself tofind. 
a way with a good weapon through the 
scaly corslet of his serpent) foe. \: He: 
requested only a straight’ twoved 
sword, of well-tried temper; and! ia 
woodman’s axe, the purpose of which! 
he did not explain. He them Jeft'me, 
to plunge into'the lake, and*to'find/in 
its pure and “bracing ‘waters that re« 
freshment which, he said, it would be 
a vain attempt to obtain in sleep, 
while I-proceeded to my father's ar- 
moury, and selected from the numer- 
ous weapons which adorned it; a long 
and powerful two-edged blade, which 
he had ‘brought from the Levant. 
This sword was ‘black from hilt' to 
point, and destitute of ornament, exe 
cept some golden hicroglyphics near 
the guard; but I knew that it: had 
stood the brunt of several stirring 
campaigns, without material injury to 
its admirable edge and temper. 
After a- short and -unrefresh 
slumber, I arose with the sun;:.an 
hastened, with the sword and wocd« 
man’s axe, to the saloon of Colonna. 
His garb was usually plain, almost to 
homeliness, and chosen probably with 
a view to the better concealment: of 
his rank; but for this day of ven« 
geance, he had donned the princel 
costume of the Tuscan nobles. A ri 
vest of embroidered scarlet, and ‘pana 
taloons of woven silk were closely fit« 
ted to his noble person, which, Phave 
said before, was fashioned: in the 
choicest mould of manly beauty, and 
now, so worthily adorned, displayed 
in all its high perfection that fau 
union of symmetry and strength, so 
rarely seen in life ; equalling, mdeed, 
the Vatican Antinous in classic ele- 
aga of form, but far surpassing that 
ne statue in stature and heroic cha- 
racter of look and bearing. A mantle 
of the richest velvet hung from his 
well-formed shoulders, while a nods 
ding plume adorned his Spanish hat 
and shaded his dark eyes, which light~ 
ed up as they beheld me with bright 
and eager flashes of impatientes'' 1 
“e art mdeei ‘the’ pearl and 
pride of | Florence’ my Colonna !*T 
exclaimed, in irrepressible admiration, 
applying;''as *Iapprowehed bim;! the 
poetical simile of his Lativars!1ieq on! 
Regatdless'of -the compliment; “he 
a ‘thie’ Wnpréetending’ weapon T 
eld dtit ‘to? fan, and plucked 4b from 
the scabbard.' Tracitig at a glance ity 
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Cridatalicinelioree, he..doubled the a considerable portion.of his time in 
easel > meng the point sketching, and, wag. but an occasional 
tue See the guard, inmate, father;s yi The go- 
with! its unyielding, vernor; nocorament, and resumed 
cg oie al pacjesting fi g from the his; wena hig = 0 og the wild. mountain. 
sci ‘Bbis:plain.old scenery, to wh vere ee 
he, with anoxia, i ‘is i ing. cana he a 7% disco- 
a dukedom: || Twill pierce a panoply Me ee ere e,of, singular 
of Milan steel, and.I pledge myself to and romantie beauty, | the.ayenue to 
make: it :search.the vitals of this ruf-. which, from aaa pr ls a was con+ 
fian governor, But: these ere words, cealed, by a, grove of, hee He re-« 


Pisani; and words, the, Roman. pro- 
verb says, are, fewiniae, while deeds 
‘are ™. Farewell then, 
till we meet-in abe’ defile, It. is essens 
tial. to: my. purpose: that I, reach the 
ground some hours before Barozzo.” 

‘He: then. embraced. me cordially, 
concealed the axe beneath his mantle, 
and..departed for the. mountains, in- 
tending ¢ to cross the lake to a point not 
distant from the scene of action. At 
an early hour I mounted my horse, 
and rode towards the Villa Foscari. 
In the vicinity of Peschiera I descried 
the. governor, proceeding on his daily 
morning excirsion to the mountains. 
I had. hitherto rarely seen him with 
more than one attendant, but he was 
now closely follewed by two. well- 
mounted Greeks of lofty stature, at- 
tired in the gorgeous costume of the 
Levant, and armed with scymitar and 
dagger. The square and athletic per- 
son of their chief was arrayed in the 
splendid garbof a military commander 
of digtingniabed rank. His ample 
chest was, covered with a corslet of 
light eng ed vabh vieldos to 

D rame, and was 
Soollilg: soseale by a broad sash, 
and « capacious. velvet mantle. A 
Nore of unusual length hung from 
his belt, whence also projected the 
handle of a poniard, which blazed with 
jewels, of. great lustre and value. At 
the age of forty-two, Barozzo was still 
in the full vigour of manhood, and the 
miartial ease and energy of his. move- 
rs te ts, indicated Jag, he mould ng 
full. occupation quick eye an 
unrivalled skill of; the comparatively 
unarmed Colonna. 

i EHecggvernor saluted me.as usual, 
andi aftex|.some, remarks upon the 
beotstainl the suxrounding scenery, he 
eateleasly enquired, where my friend 
the pe Bin Lxeplied, that he was 
gone:npathe lake im hig bark, and de- 
tives 2 olghiel io ranging power he 


ing “squad. 
ores ere he passed 


pent in, the. merits assented to 
my. proposal i apiece 
it. eR, ae ne ht us to 
fe secluded entrance of this pictu- 
ue ravine, and. we descended into 
eep and silent recesses. The road 
‘sth stony, rugged, and unfrequented ; 
and, except at intervals, admitted only 
two. horsemen abreast. The.moun- 
tains on .each. side. rose with bold 
abruptness, and their mossy surfaces 
were dotted with nnial oaks and 
lofty oeeches,, high threw their arch- 
ed and interwoven, branches across the 
chasm, and intercepted agreeably. the 
glare and heat of the mo sun. 
We had proceeded about,a. league 
along this still and dusky hollow, when 
we distinguished the sound of a wood- 
man’s axe, and the sharp report of its 
sonorous echo from the opposite cliffs. 
We soon reached. the spot above which 
the labourer was employed, but the 
profusion. of foliage. and underwood. 
entirely screened . the, person .of the 
woodman, whose, axe continued . to 
descend with unabated energy. We 
had advanced about a hundred paces 
beyond this point, when our course 
was nn ae bby a groaning and migh- 
i ran -by .a..stunning 
ock, which shook the ravine like an 
earthquake, and was re-echoed in deep, 
long mutterings by the adjacent rocks. 
Tranquillizing our startled coursers, 
we looked around and beheld a colos- 
sal beech, lying in the narrow path. 
way, which it filled up like a , rampart. 
The Greeks, who had loitered to dis 
cern, if possible, the person of the vi- 
fre fa woodman, were.intercepted by 
e fallen giant of, the mountain, but 
had escaped injury, as we could per- 
ceive them in their saddles through 


the cog 

Startled by. the ominous appearance 
of this incident, the governor .imme- 
diately. rode, back, and bade his at- 


tendants pHaaenidl and lead their 
horses over a. sheep-path which rose 
on the mountain slope, above the le- 








vel of the fallen tree, while he would 
ride on slowly until they rejoined him. 
Execrating the peasant,who had thus 
annoyed him, he turned his courser’s 
head, and we proceeded at a slow 
to the now contiguous spot which I 
described to Colonna as best suited to 
his p . Here the base of an enor- 
mous cliff projected like a rampart into 
the defile, and sloped abruptly into two 
Pm angles, connected by a level line 
nearly perpendicular rock, which 
rosein castellated grandeur to a tower- 
ing height. The numerous crevices 
and hollows were fringed with dazzling 
heath-flowers and luxuriant creepers, 
between which the bare black surface 
of the rock frowned on the i 
gazer, like the ruined steungiatl of 
some mountain robber. We now turn- 
ed the first angle of the cliff, looking 
upward as we rode at the majestic 
front of this singular work of nature. 
Still gazing, we had proceeded about 
fifty , and the governor was re- 
marking, that the level and lofty sum~ 
mit would make a commanding mili- 
tary station, when suddenly our cour- 
sers halted, and looking down we saw 
before us the tall and figure of 
Colonna, standing like an apparition 
in the pathway. His right hand rest- 
ed on his unsheathed sword, and his 
attitude was that of careless and as- 
sured composure ; but in his gathered 
brow, and in the boding glitter of his 
eye, I could discern the deadly pur- 
pose of the forest lion, about to spring 
upon his prey, and fully confident in 
his own powers and resources. At 
this sudden encounter of Montalto’s 
son, who seemed to start with spectral 
abruptness from the d beneath 
us, Siscmn shook in his saddle as if 
he had seen an accusing spirit. For 
a moment the blood left his face, his 
breath shortened, and his chest heaved 
with strong internal emotion, but his 
iron features soon regained their wont- 
ed character of intrepidity. He then 
darted upon me a keen look of enquiry 
and suspicion ; before, however, he 
had time to speak, Colonna was upon 
him. Rapidly adyancing, he seized 
the bridle of his horse, and thus ad- 
dressed him :—‘‘ Barozzo! the mea~ 
sure of thy crimes is full, and retri- 
bution is at hand! Colonna the paint- 
er is no more, but the son of Mon- 
talto has escaped thy , and de- 
mands atonement for his father’s blood. 
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Dismount, assassin! and defend thy 
worthless life !” 

The deep and startling grandeur of 
Colonna’s voice, and the implacable 
hostility which flashed from his fierce 
eyeballs, shook the firm sinews of the 

ilty governor, and again his swarthy 

ineaments were blanched with terror. 
By asudden and powerful effort, how- 
ever, he regained self-mastery, and 
gathering into his grim features all the 
pride and insolence of his soul, he 
darted upon his youthful enemy a 
sneer of contempt. ‘“‘ Presuming va- 
grant!” he shouted, in accents hoarse 
with wrath, ‘‘ dare to impede my pro- 
ess, and my retinue, which is at 
d, shall scatter thy limbs on the 
highway !” 

Still a" ing the bridle, Co- 
lonna eyed him for a moment with 
quiet scorn, and then he smiled—brief- 
ly indeed, but with a stinging mock- 
ery, a hot and withering scorn of eye 
and lip, that seared the haughty chief- 
tain tothe brain. Writhing with sud. 
den frenzy, he spurred his mettled 
charger, and endeavoured to ride down 
his opponent; but the generous ani- 
mal, true to the better instincts of a 
nature nobler than his master’s, re- 
fused to advance, and plunged and 
demi-volted with a violence which 
would have unseated a less experienced 
rider. At this moment, the heavy 
trampling of approaching horses rolled 
in doubling echoes through the ravine. 
Encouraged by the welcome sound, 
Barozzo attempted to draw his sword, 
but before the plunging of his horse 
would allow him to reach the hilt, the 
vigilant Colonna smote him on the 
cheek with his sheathed weapon. Then 
relinquishing the bridle, and stepping 
lightly sideways, he struck the horse’s 
flank, and the startled animal, strain- 
ing every sinew, bounded away like 
a ball, and quickly disappeared round 
the second angle of the cliff, followed 
by the loud laugh of the exulting Co- 
lonna, whose‘fierce ha ! ha! re-echoed 
through the rocky hollow like a trum- 

t-call. Meanwhile the Greeks, who 
fad turned the first angle in time to 
behold the termination of the struggle, 
drew their sabres, and pushing their 
horses into a gallop, rushed down upon 
us like infuriated tigers. Anticipating 
their attack, I was not unprepared to 
aid my gallant friend in this emer- 
gency ; but all assistance was super« 
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fiuous to one so fertile in resources. 
He turned with graceful promptitude 
upon the savage Cretans, and before 
their powerful steeds could measure 
the short intervening distance, his 
sword was firmly set between his teeth, 
and two pistols appeared with magical 
abruptness in his grasp. Levelled by 
an eye which never failed, these wea- 
pons lodged a bullet in the breast of 
each approaching Greek. The colos- 
sal riders reeled in their saddles ; their 
sabres ven in P saga iweakened 
grasp, and reclining for support upon 
the necks of their startled horses, they 
successively passed us, and turned the 
angle beyond which their chief had 

i red, Colonna now threwdown 
his pistols, and exclaimed exultingly, 
‘* Now is the crowning hour, my An- 
gelo! follow me, and you shall find the 
scaly monster of my dream caught in 
a trap from which no human power 
can free him.” 

I rode by his side in wondering an- 
ticipation, and when we had passed 
the angle, I beheld a scene which still 
remains engraven on mymemory. The 
defile here expanded into an irregular 
oval, the extremity of which was block. 
ed up by a dense and impervious mass 
of young beech and poplar, rising above 
thrice the height of a tall man, and le- 
velled that morning by the ponderous 
axe of the indefatigable Colonna. The 
courser of Barozzo had plunged deep 
into the leafy labyrinth, and the un- 
horsed governor, entangled by his vel- 
vet drapery, was endeavouring to ex- 
tricate himself from the forked and in- 
tersecting branches, while the horses 
of the Greeks stood panting in the 
shade, near the bleeding bodies of 
their fallen masters, and the noble 
brutes snorted with horror, and shook 
in every joint, as with lowered necks 
and flaming eyes, they snuffed the 
blood of the expiring wretches. 

As we approached the governor, he 
succeeded in releasing himself by cut- 
ting his rich mantle into shreds with 
his dagger. Stepping out of his leafy 
toils, he stood before us like a wild 
beast caught in a hunter’s trap, foam. 
ing, furious, and breathless, but evi- 
dently dismayed by the sudden and 
irremediable loss of his armed follow 
ers. Divested of the drapery which 
had served the double purpose of con- 
cealment and display, we observed that 
he was neomined in back and breast 


proof armour, of the light steel scales 
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I have before described. He looked 
the very serpent of Colonna’s dream, 
and the malignant scowl of his small 
and snaky eyes gave singular force to 
the resemblance. His generous enemy 
fatiguo of disentangling himedlf, and 
atigue of di ing hi ) ani 
then ouiaial tie “ Barozzo !” 
said he, “ last night I shot thy cows 
ardly assassin, In dying penitence he 
called himself thy agent in the mur- 
der of my noble parent, and bade me 
shun the ers of thy savage Cretans. 
But Montalto’s son would risk a thou _ 


sand he wares thee deere he isiolo 


again he warns thee to defend 

Pisani shall be umapire of the combat, 
and his time-honoured name is pledge 
enough ‘that no foul play is meant 
thee. 


The governor, who had now reco- 
vered breath and self- ion, folde 
ed his arms, and met the stern defiance 
of his youthful foe with a look of con< 
temptuous indifference. Not deigning 
a reply, he addressed himself to me in 
tones of angry expostulation, and ex- 
pressed his indignant surprise that a 
son of the Senator Pisani should thus 
lend himself to the designs of a young 
vagrant, who was destined to grace the 
benches of a galley. My reply was 
anticipated by the fiery Colonna, whose 
sword flashed with li we gee 
ness from the scabbard, while his 
haughty lip curled up with unutter- 
able scorn. 

“* Remorseless villain !” he shouted, 
in a voice of appalling wrath, “ I 
know a venom yet shall sting thy re- 
creant spirit into action. Know, Er- 
cole Barozzo! that Foscari’s daughter 
was wooed and won by me—plighted 
her troth to me—long ere she saw thy 
truculent and yellow visage. Nay, 
more, she would ere this have fled 
with me from Lombardy, had not 
higher duties staid our mutual pur- 


The governor, although a renowned 
and fearless soldier in earlier life, had 
betrayed a terror on the first view of 
Colonna, and a reluctance to e 
with him in single-handed conflict, 
which I had referred to the depress- 
ing action of a diseased conscience, or 
to the increased love of life generated 
by his p condition; but a 
taunt like this was beyond all human 
endurance ; it stung him to the very 
soul, and roused his. lazy valour into 
life and fury.. His sinews stiffened 
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with rage, and his widely opened eyes 
upon Colonna like Those of a 
at bay, while his teeth remain- 
firmly clenched, and inaudible ma- 
ledictions quivered on his working lips. 
Tearing his formidable sword from its 
sheath, he rushed like one delirious 
nm his smiling adversary, and their 
blades met with a clash which told the 
deadly rancour of the combatants. 
I now witnessed a conflict unparallel- 


ed for intense and eager thirst of blood. 
It was truly the death ple of the 
lion and the serpent. e noble and 


generous Colonna, uing his just 
revenge, and trusting. like the kingly 
animal, to native strength and e, 
sought no unfair advantage ; while the 
crafty Barozzo, huge in body, tortuous 
in mind, and scaled with impenetrable 
steel, well ified the reptile of 
Colonna’s vision. Alt h a prac- 
tised and wary swordsman, he did not 
wield his weapon like Colonna, who, 
with equal skill in stra and feint, 
was unrivalled in that lightning-quick- 
ness, and ready sympathy of eye and 
hand, for which the Italians are pre- 
eminent amongst the swordsmen of 
Europe ; but the courage and self- 
possession of the governor had been 
exercised in frequent conflicts with 
the Moslem ; his sinews were strung 
ee a a daily va inne 
and his well-mailed person presen 

so little vulnerable surface as greatly 
to protract aud facilitate his defence. 
He soon learned, however, to respect 
the forraidable skill, and untiring arm 
of his young opponent, whose weapon 
played with a motion so rapid and in- 
cessant, that he seemed to parry and 
thrust at thesame instant ; and had not 
the large and powerful hand of Ba- 
rozzo retained a firm | rm fd a hilt, 
he would have been di at the 
first onset. After a few passes, Co- 
lonna’s point struck the centre of the 
governor's corslet with a force which 
made the seales sink deep beneath the 


usted men of ordinary lungs 
sinews, when Barozzo, finding all hi 
lunges ineffective, and fearing prema- 
ture ee by to sus- 
tain co. is powers by remain- 
ing on the defensive ; but it was now 
too late. His sword was irrecoverably 
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entangled in the whirlwind 
tions of Colonna’s weapon 
began to relax—and he saw the mo. 
ment rapidly approaching when .he 
should be disarmed, and at the merey 
of an unappeasable foe. Despaini 
of success, thirsting for revenge, rn 
less of the laws of fuir and.open 

— - pa drew km 

r, dropped on one " 
wa a thrust which would, have 
proved fatal to a less vigilant. advers 
sary. But Colonna had antici 
the possibility of this base. attempt 
from one so destitute of all chivalrous 
feeling, and his quick eye observed 
and met the movement. Stepping 
lightly back, he whirled his. keen 
edged blade with a force which cut 
deep into Barozzo’s wrist. The dag- 
ger yy from his palsied. grasp, 
and, at the same instant, his sword 
flew above his head. Colonna, having 
disarmed his treacherous enemy while 
still kneeling, disdained to follow up 
his advantage, and coolly said to him, 
* That trick was worthy of you, go- 
vernor! but your murderous game is 
nearly up. Resume your sword, and 
clutc the guard more firmly, or in 
three passes more you will be food for 
vultures !” 

Barozzo, who had started from the 
ground, and now stood foaming at the 
mouth like a chafed panther, said no- 
thing in reply, but seized his sword, 
and rushed upon his generous adver- 
sary with desperate but unavailing fe- 
rocity. I could now perceive that 
Colonna pressed him more hotly than 
before, and that his point no longer 
sought the corslet, but the throat of 
Barozzo, where indeed alone he was 
mortally vulnerable, and where, ere 
long, the death stroke reached him. 
A few had been exchanged 
without a hit, when suddenly Baroz- 
zo’s sword again flew from his grasp, 
and long before it reached the ground, 
Colonna’s point was buried in his 
throat. The thrust was mortal. The 
steel had severed the duct of life ; the 
= ye bubbled out in streams ; -— 

e huge Barozzo staggered, reeled, 
and fell upon his back. A bloody 
froth now gathered round his lips, 
which worked with agony and rage; 
the life-blood ebbed apace, and soon 
the trunk and limbs of the colossal 
chieftain were stiffened in death. But 
even in death the dominant ions 
of his soul were strongly written in his 
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jivid features. = a and sunken 
eyes stilt plared’ ith fiend-like and 
collected ieli¢e on His Conqueror, and 
tt Spe ry A mtn we with 
etkless and insatiable ferocity. 







iwhiile in solemn and 
impressive siléticépon the foe he had 
destroyed: ' His’ broad forehead dark- 


ened with’ déep thought, and his eyes 


piety’and exultation. He wiped his 
reeking’ ‘blade upon the remnants of 
Batozz0’s yam atl we retraced our 


steps. Colonna’ascended a sheep path, 
and erosséd the montitain tegen his 
boat, while He a a itous 
road to thé'villé, leavitig the governor 
of Catidia atid his’ retinue to the vul- 
tures of the’ Apé e, Which, with 


with # fervent look of mingled filial 





saddened’ with painful recollections of unerring keii, hat! séen or scented the 
the beloved parent whose untimely dead Greeks, atid’were already sailing 
death he had so'well avenged. Soon, in wide eddies, high’ above ‘the scene 
however, his noble features brightened of blood. f° GI 90" @ % * 


o Vjmeqree'* ea, 


Here my friend, who had with difficulty pursued his way through the 
moulty pages of the décayed manuscript, was compelled to make a final 
use. The long action of time and damp had nearly obliterated the remain- 
er of the narrative, and glimpses only of romantic perils by sea and land were 
occasionally discernible. We were obliged to suspend: all farther gratification 
of our curiosity until our return to Venice, where we hoped ‘by a chemical 
process to succeed in restéring to a more legible tint the pale characters’ of 
this interesting manuscript. ~ » 
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’T was a tempestuous eve; the rains, ~ 
Over the mountains and the plains, 

Pour’d down with ceaseless noise ; 
The forest depths were ina rvar; - : 
The sea came foaming to the shore, 
And through the rocky caverns hoar, 

Howl’d with a giant’s voice. _- 


Il. 

At length the winds began to still, 
As Hesper crown’d the southern hill: 

The rains began to cease ; 
Night's star-bestudded map unfurl’d; ~~ 
Up from the earth the black clouds curl’d ; 
And the white moon rose o’er the world, © 

As twere to herald Peace. = 8S. 


111. 
Lull’d-was the turmoil on the shore, ~ *-. 
While the fierce rack that, just before, 

* With tempest laden deep, od 
Swept through the sad and sullen sky, ¢ « == so" =) 6 
Grew bright, and, in serenity, ff e183 
Beneath the quiet moon’s calm eye, 


Appear’d to fall asleep. °° 


he, 


Sa 1Ve Vas 5 
ve Bhegreen-trees twinkled:n the valeg iin 
* \ oxe Pure wadthe radiance—pure and-pdleycs>. 4 as» » 
Ae vy Withbeauty sil vering-o'eretiet ber co Ph. 
» Dhe verdantdawn,'and-lepsing rilb;> =>.» rine 


san xi ins ‘There was a silence on-the:hilly” -~« ° > 
* jace © Hush’dewere the winds:;»and-allgrew still, 
sme ¢ geet Exeept the river's roar. 
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v. 

Leaving the fireside’s circling talk, 

’T was then my solitary walk 
Amid the fields I took, 

To where a ruin’d convent stood, 

As ’twere the abode of solitude, 

Left, mid the relics of its wood, 
To stockdove and to rook, 


VI. 
Lorn was the scene and desolate ; 
Rank weeds o’ergrew its mouldering gate ; 

I clombe its fragile stair ; 
The moonbeams, piercing through the gloom 
Of each untenanted lone room, 
Where erst the censer shed perfume, 

Shew’d only ruin there ! 


VII. 
Pleased with the prospect,—pleased, yet pain’d,— 
The summit of the walls I gain’d, 
And leant me there alone, 
Beneath the solitary sky ; 
While, in the moon’s pale argentry, 
As woke the wild bird's fitful cry, 
The dewy wallflowers shone. 


VIItI. 
The jes’mine seem’d alive with bees ; 
Blossoms were on the cultured trees, 
That now were gnarl’d and wild ; 
And rose Devotion from each cell, 
Where holy Nun, at sound of bell, 
Did daily kneel, and worship well 
The Mother and her Child, 


TX. 

How came they there, these lovely forms ?— 
Was it to shield them from the storms 

Of this unquiet earth, 
That from its sinful crowds they fled ? 
Or, warn’d by Conscience, did the dread 
Of Judgment o’er each guilty head, 

To Penitence give birth ? 


x. 
These questions who may answer ?—Lo ! 
With eyes of thought, and cheek of woe, 
That pale and sighing maid, 
Devoutly kneeling at the shrine— 
Her true love, bound for Palestine, 
Sank with his warriors in the brine, 
To sudden death betray’d. 


. xI. 
Life’s day for her had found its close :— 
Straight from her brow she pluck’d the rose ; 
And from her cheek the bloom 
Faded, like tints from autumn flowers, 
When over earth the tempest lours, 
And rude winds leave the saddening bowers 
To Winter’s sullen gloom. 
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XI. 

And lo! that other by her side, 
Hopeful so soon to be a bride ; 

Blue eyes and auburn hair, 
That might have chain’d all human hearts, 
Were vain—her fickle knight departs,— 
Her soul’s deep-cherish’d visions thwarts,— 

And leaves her to despair. 


XIil. 

With indignation and amaze, 
She saw her rival, heard the 

Once deem’d her own, d 
On stranger charms ; and she could not— 
Forlorn, forsaken, and fo 
Uphold the burden of her lot, 

But to its misery bow’d. 


xIv. 

Then, in her solitary cell, 
It yielded painful joy to dwell 

On raptures that had been ; 
Her full heart to her throat would rise, 
While she would turn her tearful eyes 
From changeful earth, to changeless skies, 

All cloudless and serene. 


xy. 

A third—around her, one by one, 

Like vernal flowers in summer's sun, 
Those whom she loved had fled ; 

80, bowing to her cheerless fate,— 

Home left unto her desolate— 

Her pilgrim step sought out this gate, 

‘o commune with the dead. 


xvVI. 

There Recollection’s sunlight streams ; 
And, in the silence of her dreams, 

She hears their voices still~ 
Hears the blue rill amid its flowers, 
As erst she heard in Childhood’s hours, 
Strays with them through the en bowers, 

And climbs her native hill. 


XVI. 

A fourth—her black and midnight eyes— 
Wherein the abyss of passion lies— 

Silently burn ; but she 
Loved whom her kindred sanction’d not ; 
He fell—she sought the bloody spot— 
And, to forget and be forgot, 

Was hither doom’d to flee. 


- XVIII. 

Yes, far more dear was he, though dead, 

Than all yet living things ; she fled 
A world which gave but pain, 

Heroic constancy to prove ; 

And, nursing for his sake, a love, 

Which nought could change, and none could move, 
Disdain’d to love again. 
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XIX. 
Yes! there she strove to yield her soul 
Unto Religion’s calm control ; 

But Memory’s charms outlast 
Long years of solitude and gloom ; 
And oft his image, from the tomb, 

To bless her came, in Beauty’s bloom, 

When hours of prayer were past. 


xX. 
Thoughts sad and strange came thronging fast ; 
As, through the pale and peopled past, 

Keen Fancy clove her way ; 
The scene around me changed, and bright 
Lay pile and garden on my sight, 
As once they shone in summer light, 

Ere yet they knew decay. 


XXI. 
Dreams—fancies—visions—such are these ; 
Yet on the musing mind may seize, 

When, on an eve like this 
On which I write, through far-past things 
Her flight lone Meditation wings, 
And to the dallying spirit brings 

Pictures of bale or bliss. 


XXIl. 

And ye, grey convent walls, taught well, 
That onward years shall only swell 

‘The catalogue of change ; 
Yea, while we look around, and scan 
What happen’d in our own brief span, 
Things, which occurr’d since life began, 

Even to ourselves, seem strange. 


XXIII. 

Then, what is life? —’tis like a flower 

That blossoms through one sunny hour ; 
A bright illusive dream ; 

A wave that melts upon the shore ; 

A lightning flash that straight is o’er ; 

A phantom seen—then seen no more—~ 
A bubble on the stream ! 


XXIV. 
Look on the churchyard’s yellow skull— 
Is not the contemplation full 
Of serious thought and deep? 
*Tis ownerless—but yet ere fled 
The spirit, Love upheld that head, 
And friends hung round a dying bed, 
To hide their eyes, and weep. 


XXV. 
Thus generations pass away— 
*Tis renovation and decay— 

*Tis childhood and old age ;— 
Like figures in the wizard’s glass, 
In long succession on we pass, 

Act eur brief parts—and then, alas ! 

Are swept from off the stage! 
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Moctes Ambrostanae, 
No. XLVI. 


XPH A’EN ZYMIMOZIO KTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAGN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOIOTAZEIN. 
pHoc. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “*’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nor TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."} 


C. N. ap. Amb. 


Sederunt.—CuristorHer Noxtu, Esq.; Timotny Tickier, Esq.; Tue 
SHernerp; Peter Macrasin, Esq.; Rev. Dr Woprow: 


NORTH. 

Ir is very well for old fellows like you and me, Timotheus, to croon away in 
this fashion—the burden of our song being, in sum and substance, no more 
than poor Vinny Bourne’s 

“ Sunt res humane flebile ludibrium”— 
But here is the Doctor, honest man, with two strapping younkers on his 
hands—what is he to do with them? 
MACRABIN. 
A practical question, my cock, and one not to be answered with an ochone. 


TICKLER. 

Pass the bottle, Kit. 

; woprow. 

Aye, aye, Mr North—there’s the rub—what’s to be done wi’ them? 
There’s Jemmy has won I kenna how mony prizes, and noo the Natural class 
is over, it really comes to be a matter o’ downright necessity for me to deter- 
mine on something. He’s not indisposed for the ministry, that I allow ; but 
Tammus is only a year and a half behint him, and he’s very delicate. Tam ale 
ways was a weakly thing in the body, from his vera cradle, as I may say— 
he’s just keen for the kirk again—And now, ye see, Mr North, the case is this. 
I was tutor to Sir John, uncle to the present Sir John, and that was the way I 
got the presentation ; and I dinna doubt, that if I-had a son a preacher, and 
weel spoken of, belyve, as years are wearing awa’ wi’ us a’, hech, sirs! Sit 
John, I daur say, would not be indisposed to let him come in as assistant and 
successor. I have no positive promise, sir, but I think I have reason to consi< 
der this as pretty certain. 

NORTH. 

No doubt at all, Doctor. 

wopRow. 

But then, Mr North, there’s the question again—if they baith gaed to the 
Hall, and were licensed in due season, which o’ them would get the place? 
and what might come o’ the other? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, Doctor, there’s mony an ill tredd ;,but a black coat without the bands 

is the very puirest o’ the haill tot. 
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MACRABIN. , 

A doubtful case—and a deep—nor to be settled without all due appliances 

and means. 
TICKLER. 

How many chalders did the last augmentation come to, Doctor ? 

woDRow. 

Why, Mr Tickler, I certainly thought I was entitled to sixteen chalder, 
and Mr Jeemes Moncrieff—(I beg pardon, I mean Lord Moncrieff—but he 
was then only Mr Jeemes—, for it was in Sir Harry’s time, honest man)— 
Lord Moncrieff, he was clearly of that opinion: and indeed Lord Pitmilly 
took notice of one circumstance that one would have thought might have sa- 
tisfied any unprejudeezed understanding, namely, ye see, sir, that Mr Blackie, 
of Middlecairny, the very next incumbent, sir, wi a considerably smaller pa- 
rish, a population decidedly inferior in amount, sir, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, no style necessary to be supported—for there’s no resident proprietor in 
Middlecairny aboon the degree ofa bonnet-laird, as we say—Mr Blackie, sir, 
as Lord Pitmilly observed, had fourteen chalder, and a glebe of thirty acres, 
all fine arable. But ye see, sir, in the Teind Court noo-a-days, business is of- 
ten run through in a very hurried ramshakely fashion—I believe that’s allow- 
ed. I would misca’ no man, nor no court, sir, with my will—but really when 
the haill fifeteen are together, there’s such a crushing and bustle that the most 
important affairs are occasionally, as it were, treated in a very lightly go-the« 
by sort of afashion, sir. It’s owre true. 

TICKLER. 

What did they give ye, Doctor >—Pass the bottle, Hogg. 

woprRow. 

Very excellent good claret wine, indeed, Mr North !—hem !—hem !—And 
then, as I was saying, Lord Craigie he remarked—he was always a sound- 
headed man that—that it consisted with his knowledge, that a minister in so 
large a parish as Betherellstane, aboundin’ in sic a respectable circle o’ fami- 
lies, boud to and must have charges to meet entirely beyond what could fall 
on the incumbent of Middlecairny, where all the land is the Duke’s, as you 
know, an be not a few little portioners on the Blae Burn-side. And then Lord 
Balgray, honest "era gn! Dauvid Williamson that was—he aye likes 
his joke ; he said, quo’ he, he didna pretend to be ony great critic as to ser- 

mons, but he could answer for ae thing, that there was ne'er a minister in 
the Carse gicd a better dinner than the Minister o’ Betherellstane—ha! ha! 
ha !—and then Lord Meadowbank, the young man that noo is, he jogget his 
neighbour and ep my Lord President he leugh, and Justice Clerk he 
| oni too, and blew himself up and hotched again—and Lord Gillies he 
ung himself back in his chair, and winked his éen, and then fixed them’on 
the roof, and then he yawnit before the haill fifeteen—ance, twice, thrice, as 
- if he was ettled to rive his very jaw off—and Lord Corehouse there he sat up as 
stiff and prim as a poker, his round gleg een twinkle-twinklin’ back and forrit, 
and his face and lips as plaucid as a print o’ butter—and then—— 
TICKLER. 
The interlocutor, Doctor—the interlocutor. 
I ished proceedings, Mr Tickl h 
am aston at ings, Mr Tickler. Sir, we have not yet 
heard the statement of the other side of the bar. I appeal to Mr North, if 
we can — to come to a fair view of this question—this very delicate, I must 
say, and important question, unless my reverend father on my right be per- 
mitted to go on seriatim—step by step. 
TICKLER. 
O, a thousand pardons—I meant nothing of the kind—perge, Doctor. 
. 3 SHEPHERD. 
‘ What is the stipend, Doctor Wodrow ?—and, I’m saying, help yoursell, 


inny. 
; WwopRow. 
_ Exceeding delicate claret wine, certainly !—hem.— Weel, gentlemen, ye may 
think it does not set the'like o’ us to be compleenin about sic like things, but 
I’ve a sair pinch to gar the tway ends meet sometimes, that I promise ye= 
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What wi’ my wife’s wee black beukie, and the tax-loons, sirs, and the tailor 
and shoemaker, and Mr Albert Cay’s account—for I maun aye hae a bottle of 
good port and sherry i’ the Manse—we could never thole to want that—and 
the tway callants in by at the College here a’ winter—though I’m sure I would 
never even them to ony thing like an extravagance—really, Mr Hogg, what 
wi’ ae thing and anither, sma’ and great—and I must observe, by the by, that 
I think it’s a sin to gar Ministers’ sons pay fees at ony University. 
MACRABIN. 
I quite agree wi’ you as to the fees, Doctor. Why not try an overture? 
HOGG. 
But the stipend—the stipend? 
woprRow. 

Aye, true, I forgot that. Well, Mr Hogg, would ye believe it? they gave 
me after all only twelve chalder, and my glebe is a mere kail-yard to the like 
of Middlecairny—no aboon eighteen acre—and weet, plashy dirt of ground, the 
maist feck o’t—wadna bring ten shillings an acre, as I shall answer. 

NORTH. 

There is nothing that surprises me more than the successful manner in 
which our Scotch Clergy contend against fortune—the ves angusta domi, I 
mean—in bringing up their families. Look to what walk of life you will, not 
only here at home, but all over the colonies, and indeed I might say in Eng- 
land itself too, and you shall find no class more honourably represented than 
the bairns of the Manse. 

wopRow. 

It’s very true, Mr North. We hae a hard tussle, but the event shows, un« 
der God’s good blessing, that it’s no spurring the dead horse. Weel, wha kens 
what my tway lads may come to yet? I’m sometimes thinking o’ breeding 
Jeemes to the Bar—but they’ve been raising the fees sairly of late—and I’m 
teld it’s a lang time ere amaist ony o’ them can win their bread, do as they will. 

TICKLER. 

The raising of the fees of admittance was considered necessary, Doctor, be« 
cause my own body, the W.S.’s, had raised theirs. In particular cases, the 
change will, no doubt, operate to the disadvantage of the Bar and the public ; 
but, on the whole, it would not have done to have the Bar cheaper of entrance 
than the inferior branch of the law, as Mr Macrabin here would call it. 

NORTH. 
God knows, they are both far enough below what you and I can remember 
m. 
TICKLER. 

Yes, truly. Nothing can stop that. We are but following hete, as every 
where else, in the footsteps of our neighbours. The English Bar is degene- 
rating 4 vue d’eil—wofully—sinking fast, fast into a mere trade. Did you 
read some capital paragraphs on that head in the Standard lately ? 

NORTH. 

I read every thing that is in Tur Sranparp. That paper, sirs, is an ho- 
nour to the country,—the ablest that I ever remember to have seen—and, I 
think, as upright as able. The command of knowledge, deep, accurate, and 
pat as pancakes, on every topic that turns up, is truly surprising ;—the strong, 
plain, masculine English of the Doctor’s style, presents as great a contrast to 
the usual vein of our leading-article-mongers, as a pillar in Westminster Ab- 
bey does to a plaster pilaster in Regent-street. I read the passages you men- 
tion with t interest—and, remembering the days of my youth, when I 
hung out for a season in the Temple Gardens, with considerable pain. But, 
as you say, we have the same work going on before our own eyes here in the 
Parliament House. 

TICKLER. 

Plenty of clever working Attorneys among the rising brood of Advocates— 
but devil a one—beg your pardon, Doctor—not one that I have heard of, of 
the real old cut—uniting the range of the scholar with the tact of the pleader. 
The le of my own old calling tell me they gain little or nothing now-a~ 
days by consultations, and only a mouthpiece for their own memorials when 
the affair comes into Court—hence the system they are adopting. I hear, 
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MACRABIN. 

A doubtful case—and a deep—nor to be settled without all due appliances 

means. . 
TICKLER. 

How many chalders did the last augmentation come to, Doctor ? 

woDRow. 

Why, Mr Tickler, I certainly t I was entitled to sixteen chalder, 
and Mr Jeemes Moncrieff—(I beg , I mean Lord Moncrieff—but he 
was then only Mr Jeemes—, for it was in Sir Harry’s time, honest man)— 
Lord Moncrieff, he was clearly of that opinion: and indeed Lord Pitmilly 
took notice of one circumstance that one would have thought might have sa- 
tisfied any unprejudeezed understanding, namely, ye see, sir, that Mr Blackie, 
of Middlecairny, the very next incumbent, sir, wi a considerably smaller pa< 
rish, a decidedly inferior in amount, sir, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, no style necessary to be sup —for there’s no resident proprietor in 
Middlecairny aboon the degree of a bonnet-laird, as we say—Mr Blackie, sir, 
as Lord Pitmilly observed, had fourteen chalder, and a glebe of thirty acres, 
all fine arable. But ye see, sir, in the Teind Court noo-a-days, business is of- 
ten run through in a very hurried ramshakely fashion—I believe that’s allow- 
ed. I would misea’ no man, nor no court, sir, with my will—but really when 
the haill fifeteen are together, there’s such a crushing and bustle that the most 
important affairs are occasionally, as it were, treated in a very lightly go-the- 
by sort of afashion, sir. It’s owre true. 

TICKLER. 

What did they give ye, Doctor >—Pass the bottle, Hogg. 

woprRow. 

Very excellent good claret wine, indeed, Mr North !—hem !—hem !—And 
then, as I was saying, Lord Craigie he remarked—he was always a sound- 
headed man that—that it consisted with his knowledge, that a minister in so 
large a parish as Betherellstane, aboundin’ in sic a table circle o° fami- 
lies, boud to and must have charges to meet entirely beyond what could fall 
on the incumbent of Middlecairny, where all the land is the Duke’s, as you 
know, 3n be not a few little portioners on the Blae Burn-side. And then Lord 
Balgray, honest gentleman—Mr Dauvid Williamson that was—he aye likes 
his joke ; he said, quo’ he, he didna pretend to be ony great critic as to ser- 
mons, but he could answer for ae thing, that there was ne'er a minister in 
the Carse gied a better dinner than the Minister o’ Betherellstane—ha! ha! 
ha !—and then Lord Meadowbank, the young man that noo is, he jogget his 
neighbour and leugh—and my Lord President he leugh, and Justice Clerk he 

ted too, and blew himself up and hotched again—and Lord Gillies he 
himself back in his chair, and winked his een, and then fixed them on 
the roof, and then he yawnit before the haill fifeteen—ance, twice, thrice, as 
if he was ettled to rive his very jaw off—and Lord Corehouse there he sat up as 
stiff and prim as a poker, his round gleg een twinkle-twinklin’ back and forrit, 
and his face and lips as plaucid asa print o’ butter—and then—— 
TICKLER. 
The interlocutor, Doctor—the interlocutor. 
I ished ssitags, 2 Tickl h 
am astoni at your proceedings, Mr Tickler. Sir, we have not 
heard the statement of the other side of the bar. I appeal to Mr North: if 
we can e to come to a fair view of this question—this very delicate, I must 
say, and important question, unless my reverend father on my right be per- 
mitted to go on seriatim—step by step. 
TICKLER. 
O, a thousand pardons—I meant nothing of the kind—perge, Doctor. 
SHEPHERD. 
What is the stipend, Doctor Wodrow ?—and, I’m saying, help yoursell, 


y: 
. wopDRow. 
Exceeding delicate claret wine, certainly !—hem.— Weel, gentlemen, ye may 
think it does not set the like o’ us to be compleenin about sic like things, but 
I’ve a sair pinch to gar the tway ends meet sometimes, that I promise ye 
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What wi’ my wife’s wee black beukie, and the tax-leons, sirs, and the tailor 
and shoemaker, and Mr Albert Cay’s account—for I maun aye hae a bottle of 
good port and sh i’ the Manse—we could never thole to want that—and 
the tway callants in by at the College here a’ winter—though I’m sure I would 
never even them to ony thing like an extravagan y, Mr Hogg, what 
wi’ ae thing and anither, sma’ and great—and I must observe, by the by, that 
I think it’s a sin to gar Ministers’ sons pay fees at ony University. 
MACRABIN. 
I quite agree wi’ you as to the fees, Doctor. Why not try an overture? 


HOGG. 

But the stipend—the stipend ? 

wopRow. 

Aye, true, I forgot that. Well, Mr Hogg, would ye believe it ? | | gave 
me after all only twelve chalder, and my glebe is a mere kail-yard to the like 
of Middlecairny—no aboon eighteen acre—and weet, plashy dirt of ground, the 
maist feck o’t—wadna bring ten shillings an acre, as I shall answer. 

NORTH. ' 

There is nothing that surprises me more than the successful manner 
which our Scotch Clergy contend against fortune—the res angusta domi, I 
mean—in bringing up their families. Look to what walk of life you will, not 
only here at home, but all over the colonies, and indeed I might say in Eng< 
land itself too, and you shall find no class more honourably represented than 
the bairns of the Manse. 

woprRow. 

It’s very true, Mr North. We hae a hard tussle, but the event shows, un« 
der God’s good blessing, that it’s no spurring the dead horse. Weel, wha kens 
what my tway lads may come to yet? I’m sometimes thinking o breeding 
Jeemes to the Bar—but they’ve been raising the fees sairly of I'm 
teld it’s a lang time ere amaist ony o’ them can win their bread, do as they will. 

TICKLER. 

The raising of the fees of admittance was considered necessary, Doctor, be- 
cause my . we the W.S.’s, = raised — Z serge agen 
change will, no t, operate to disadvantage e public ; 
but, on the whole, it would not have done to have the Bar c of entrance 
than the inferior branch of the law, as Mr Macrabin here w call it. 


NORTH. 
hn taaisin they are both far enough below what you and I can remember 


TICKLER. 

Yes, truly. Nothing can stop that. We are but following hete, as every 
where else, in the footsteps of our neighbours. The English Bar is —, 
rating @ vue @'ei/—wofully—sinking fast, fast into a mere trade. Di 
read some capital paragraphs on that head in the Standard lately ? 

NORTH. 

I read every thing that is in Tue Stanparp. That , Sirs, is an ho- 
nour to the country,—the ablest that I ever remember to have seen—and, I 
think, as upright as able. The command of knowledge, deep, accurate, and 
pat as pancakes, on every topic that turns up, is truly surprising ;—the strong, 
plain, masculine English of the Doctor’s style, presents as great a contrast to 
the usual vein of our leading-article-mongers, as a pillar in Westminster Ab- 
bey does to a plaster pilaster in Regent-street. I read the passages you men- 
tion with mee interest—and, remembering the days elm Par when I 
hung out for a season in the Temple Gardens, with consi But 


as you say, we have the same work going on before our own eyes in the 
Parliament House. 


TICKLER. 

Plenty of clever working Attorneys among the rising brood of Advocates— 
but devil a one—beg your pardon, Doctor—not one that I have heard of, of 
the real old cut—uniting the range of the scholar with the tact of the pleader. 
The of my own old calling tell me they gain little or nothing now-a- 

canaditations, and a mouthpiece for their own m when 
ir comes into Court—hence the system they are adopting. I hear, 
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Macrabin, that it is quite the custom for an Agent to clap a gown on the back 
of one of his apprentices, or clerks, and so walk him into the Parliament 
House, to do his business, upon a private understanding as to the quan- 
tulum of fees. . 


So they say—God knows. 


MACRABIN. 


NORTH. 

This won’t go on long without telling visibly on the character of the profes- 

sion. Come some really great case—such a one as the Douglas cause, now— 

and where should we be? Cranstoun, Moncrieff, Fullarton, are all on the 

Bench—John More must be so forthwith—Jeffrey, with all his talents and 

eloquence, is no lawyer to speak of—but he'll be on the Bench too—and, in 
fact, upon my word, I don’t know where one would look. 


TICKLER. 

Macrabin, confound ye, ye don’t read enough, man ; if you did, you might 
fit yourself for any thing in three years. 

MACRABIN. 

Pass the Bourdeaux. If I had a son old enough, I should prefer making 

him a W:S., I admit. 
NORTH. 

Why, go where one may, they certainly seem to be getting the soil of old 
Mother Caledonia into their clutches. By Jupiter! in fifty years more, if this 
goes on, the doers will have uprooted the Terrarum Domini. 

MACRABIN. 

And small the scaith. A poor set. Totally devoid of all real pride and 
independence of spirit. Only look at our county representation—Had those 
lads been chosen by free-hearted electors—had they had the fear of a day of 
reckoning with honest men before their eyes, would they have dared, think 
ye, to wheel round as they did, at the first tap of the Duke’s drum? I think 
there were forty-one sheer rats—and rats “ yard-long-tailed,” ut Homerice 
Joquar—among our beautiful forty-five. 

SHEPHERD. 

That has aye been a sair number for auld Scotland. Weel, weel, what sig- 
nifies speaking ? The writer's son, Peter, will be just sic another laird as the 
right heir wad hae been. It's wonderfu’ how easily folk tak to that trade ! 

TICKLER. 

I ascribe the evil—for, begging the Shepherd’s pardon, it is, and will be 
found to be, a great evil—I ascribe it mainly to the Union. That accursed 
measure has done Scotland no good—I know it is the fashion to talk and write 

uite otherwise, even among those who pass with others, and perhaps with 
emselves, for the Scotissimi Scotorum—But such is my belief, and I have 
watched the operation of the affair much longer than any of those that now-a- 
days lift up tongue and pen in its laudation. 
NORTH. 

Why, the Union has certainly done us much harm—but does not the good 
overbalance that,—candidly now ?—Capital introduced—Trade encouraged— 
But you know the whole story as well as I, Timothy. 

TICKLER. 

Peradventure. Capital introduced? when? how?—I know of no English 
capital worth talking about, that ever was introduced into Scotland, except 
pa by Scotsmen, who made fortunes in the south, and then came home 
again. But they might, and would have done all that, though there had been 
no Union. Then as to trade—why, the English did every thing to prevent 
our having any access to a sa market. Need I refer to the black and 
bloody tale of Darien? And then, only look to the whole management of Our 
Colonial Empire—I say our, for ours it is—British, not English.—Have not 
our neighbours studiously and diligently acted ab ovo on the principle of their 
being not British, but English ? Look at their laws—their church establish< 
ments—where they have any. Why, even in the army and navy—don’t I re- 
member, only thirty years ago, I believe later, it was the law of the land, that 
every gentleman, on receiving the King of Great Britain’s commission, should 
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qualify by taking the sacrament according to the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land? Could insult—could injustice be more glaring ? 
NORTH. 
That's done away with, -however. 
TICKLER. 

Aye; not, however, out of any growing liberality as to Old Scotland—but 
only out of that growing indifference to every thing connected with churches 
in general, in other words, to the Christian Religion, which may be traced 
as palpably in almost every other department of recent legislation. Trade en- 
couraged, indeed! why, look to the Bank of England—founded in the teeth of 
all the English prejudices of the time by an immortal Scotsman—Is it not to 
this hour a standing order with that National Establishment, that no Scots- 
man shall be employed within its walls—none—from the Chairman’s seat to 
the Porter’s—We, and we only, are excluded from all and every thing. 

NORTH. 

And good enough reason why. They know if we got our nose once in,-we 
would soon draw our tails after us. ‘They have but to look over the way to 
the India House, where we went in like the acorn and have grown like the oak, 
till now we fill the whole concern at home and abroad, and the birds of the 
air do nestle in our pleasant boughs—Gangetic and Ultra-gangetic. But that’s 
the way everywhere. In spite of their laws, we have taken two-thirds of all 
the colonies, rump and stump, to ourselves. 


TICKLER. 

Why, in truth, we need hardly pretend that we have not had—by hook or by 
crook, no matter—our own share of the fat things. India—army, navy, coun- 
cil, bench, and direction, are pretty well ours. In the West Indies we are the 
drivers almost universally, and our planters are at least half and half.—Nova 
Scotia—the name speaks for itself—and as for Canada, why it’s as Scotch as 
Lochaber-—whatever of it is not French, I mean—Even omitting our friend 
John Galt, have not we hodie our Bishop Macdonell for the Papists—our Arch- 
deacon Strachan for the Episcopals—and our Tiger Dunlop for the Presbyte- 
rians? and ’tis the same, I believe, all downwards. 

NORTH. 

If there were one public department in which a priori one might have ex- 
pected to find Scotland poorly put off, I think it will be admitted that was 
the Admiralty. Well, look to the result. Lord Melville—Sir George Clerk 
—Sir George Cockburn—three Scotchmen out of the five— 

MACRABIN. 

You may almost count Lord Castlereagh too, for ’tis well known the present 
high and mighty Lord Londonderry’s grandfather was a packman callant from 
the Isle of Bute. 

TICKLER. 

I believe from Saltcoats—which modern men or monkeys name Ardrossan. 
But what’s all this to the purpose ? Had there been no Union, hang it, we should 
have had a swapping Admiralty long ago of our own here at Leith. 

woDRow. 

Well, sirs, the Irishers seem to be keen set on having back their own 
Parliament, and if that act be dung owre, wha can tell? maybe.ours may fol- 
low the same gait! 

MACRABIN. 

I doubt that. The Irish loons will get whatever they like to ask for—Ev- 
perientia docet-—But we have no agitators—no O’Connell—Heaven bless the 
mark, that we should have come to bemoan that loss! 

TICKLER. 

The evil—for it is an evil, I say—is of much longer standing in our case—our 
spirit has been worked out of us long ago—we are a province, and a contented 
province—qud such—yet, as the Doctor says, there's no telling what may 
turn up among the marvels of such a period as is, and is to be ; and one thing 
I can answer for, that if I live to see the Irish Union repealed, there shall be 
at least a tussle for knocking over our own abomination too. 

MACBABIN. 

You'll make Maga speak out, Mr Timothy ? 
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TICKLER: 

That she shall, Christophero volente—but that’s not all—I am rich enough, 
Peter, not to be pinched for buying half-a-dozen Cornish boroughs—and, by 
Jupiter, I will purchase them—and I will sit myself, and cause younger men 
to sit likewise—You, Macrabin, will you be one of the Southside Members ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae nae objections for ane. 


The salary ? 


. woprow. 
Hootawa, hootawa! ha! ha! ha!—Advocate, ye had him there! 
TICKLER. 
To be serious, my friends ; in losing our independent Parliament we lost 
every thing that made this nation a nation, and we have been countyfying 
ever since. But what made the business twenty times worse than it would 
otherwise have been, was, that the Union took place between us and a much 
and wealthier kingdom. It was bad enough to deprive us of our own 
ty and upper gentry, as residents, for the best part of the year—the 
most of them all but entirely—that was bad enough. It was bad enough to 
shut out all our young men from the chances of distinction in public life, ex 
cepting those few, very few, who were likely to find access to such distinction 
in the south. All this was bad h—but the worst remains behind. Our 
magnates have been Englified in all their notions, and that to their own 
ruin, and to ours. 


MACRABIN. 


NORTH. 
A few great families—What matter, my dear Timotheus ? 
TICKLER. 

Considerable matter, sir. They soon lost all conceit of their home and its 
fashions—and mark the consequences downwards—for downwards the base 
infection was not slow to creep. Hence, I say, a scorn and contempt gradual- 
ly engendered among the Scottish gentry for the Scottish Church—there’s to 
begin with. What laird, even of a paltry thousand a-year, breeds his second 
or third son to the kirk now-a-days? Let Dr Wodrow answer. 

wopRow. 
There was Sir Harry, honest man—and—— 
TICKLER. 

Aye, and there’s yourself, Doctor—and it would be easy to name a dozen 
more perhaps—but what are these out of a thousand ? In fact, there is no de- 
nying it—the Church in Scotland has come to be all but exclusively a ple- 
beian profession. Hence it has lost influence with the upper classes of society, 
and has its strength, except perhaps in the west country, almost entirely 
among the middling order—the burgesses and farmers. The gentry are Epis- 
copalian on the whole. 

woDRow. 
Wae’s me! it’s owre true a tale. 
TICKLER. 

As for the nobility—we all know the King has rarely been able even to find 
& poor Presbyterian Lord to send down as his Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Kirk. Even the great families that took the 
lead in the establishment of the Reformed Kirk—and, by the by, took the 
lead also in the plunder of her Catholic dam—even they have deserted the 
Blue Banner, to a Coronet. 

woDRow. 

It’s a’ true, Mr Tickler. It’s a’ true. 

TICKLER. 

The Quarterly bragged some time ago, that two-thirds of the land in Scot 
land are held by members of the Episcopalian Church. I was nettled when I 
read the insolent vaunt, and consulted various persons, likely to be well in« 
formed as to various districts of the country ; and, confound him! I had rea« 
son to suspect that the Laureate was not far out in his reckoning for once. 

wopRow. 


This accounts for the shameful appearance we made lately as a Christian and 
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Protestant nation. Wha, that kend the Scotland of our grandsires, wad hae 
ex 


¢ 
the Papist Bill to be carried with hardly a voice lifted up against it ? 
*m no forgetting what you, Mr North, did in yourain way—and you, too, 
Mr Macrabin, in yours. Oh, sirs! 
. TICKLER. 
It will account for many blots besides that, Doctor, on what was once, as 4 
Scottish bard sung— : 


* Ane t scutcheon fair and braid, to flee 
Upon the borders of the Northern sea— 

Ane glorious shield of chivalry but ‘mate, 

Ane maiden banner non-contaminate.” 


So quoth old Struan—your chieftain, by the by, Macrabin. 
MACRABIN: 
Agnosco—one of the 


‘* Magnanimi heroes nati Toryoribus annis.” 


NORTH. 

Well, I think, for my part, the Kirk has gained as much by the Church as 
she has lost. That great establishment has borne the other in countenance 
throughout—and but for her solid weight overawing our squirearchy as well 
as her own, 1 believe John Knox’s foundation might have a third shake 
before now. 

TICKLER. 

All that good mie have been, and would have been, and more of it also, 
had there been no Union. I protest I can see no pu that will bear being 
even named that has been really answered by this detestable measure, save 
and except that the Ministers of England have thereby been enabled to rule 
the roast more easily to themselves—at less expense of brains and bother, in 
short. It comes all to that. 

NORTH. 

Well, and don’t we all know that they are an overworked set of men, even 
as things are? 

TICKLER. 

I know no such oe. They are a most egregiously underworked ay | of 
asses. No doubt the body occasionally boasts an overworked head—a Pitt 
—a Castlereagh—a Canning—a Wellington. But that comes of nothing but 
the silly vanity, or the grasping ambition, of the said head. 

NORTH. 

As for example—Castlereagh. 

TICKLER. 

My Lord Castlereagh, honoured be his name, worked himself to death,—of 
that there is no doubt ; and to my regret of the occurrence there is no bound. 
—But he did so, simply because his ambition was unbridled, and he preferred 
any overworking to the possible consequences of introducing more men of ca- 
libre equal to real work into the cabinet which people so absurdly used to 
call Lord Liverpool's. For instance, he had had lessons enough of what it 
was to have a Canning cheek-for-jole with him—— 


NORTH. 

Yes, indeed—— 

; TICKLER. 

Mr Canning himself, poor man, died of vanity—in two ways. First of all, 
he fancied that no man in England could do any thing wel/ in any depart- 
ment but himself,—he would not trust any of the rest of his crew—and it 
must be owned they were a sweet set-—with even a common letter. I only 
wonder he did not take the Laureatship to himself too.—He wrote every scrap 
himself, and re- and re- and re-wrote it, till he wrought himself into a ners 
vous habit of body, that made it all but certain that a violent shock of an 
kind would overturn him. And the shock came with a vengeance—he foun 
himself spurned and insulted by the Aristocracy of England—his blood boil- 
ed, his heart rattled—and he tried a thousand remedies, some better and some 
worseand George Canning died. The Duke of Wellington has no nerves, 
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and, I dare say, no vanity ; but he has some ambition, it is commonly allow. 
ed, and no matter what ceethen may be, such is the fact, he at this moment 
is doing all the work of the country. We shall see how he stands it. I con- 
fess he is not likely to be beat up so soon as either of his predecessors. Well, 
there are overworked men for you; but where is the overworked body of 
men? Is Lord Lyndhurst overworked? 

MACRABIN. 

He Jooks nothing like it: he has the air of a most degagee lord. I say 
Lord, for certainly there is not a man in the house on whom Nature has set 
a plainer mark of nobility. . p 

TICKLER. 
A good acute head, as I remember. Well, who else is overworked.—Peel ? 
MACRABIN. 
He has not brains enough to be turned. 
TICKLER. 

Go over all the official squadron, and if you don’t find them a sleek, fat- 
headed, cob-trotting, good-dinner-eating, ball-going, cheery-faced, broad-hip- 
ped assortment of gentlemen—all I shall say, my dear, is, that they don’t 
much resemble any of the sets that I remember in their august places. Never 
was such quackery, my friend. Any well-employed doctor or lawyer goes 
through more real tearing fatigue, bodily and mental, in a year, than would 
serve the best of official folk, bating Premiers, if you will, for the Siege of 


Troy. 
NORTH. 


Well, take all this. As to the present set in particular, I am free to admit 
that it would be an unchristian thing to look for caracoles from a team of 
cart-horses. It must serve us to hear the driver's whip whistle, and their bells, 
poor dumb things, jingle, as they urge on the ponderous machine. 

TICKLER. 

You are out—it would stop, if the waggoner himself did not push like to 

break his back behind, as well as skelping away at them before. 


NORTH. 
Well, well.—But what has all this to do with the Scotch Union and the 
prophecies of Lord Belhaven ? 


TICKLER. 

Bide a wee, Kit—we’re coming to that belyve.—But I think the Doctor 
here’s getting shy of the claret. 

wopRow. 

Aye, indeed, Mr North ; a body’s stomach, that’s used to whisky toddy for 
the most part, or port, at least, finds the like o’ this rather cauld in the upshot. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’ve been scunnerin’ at it, too, this half-hour. Come, Doctor, we’se hae a 
bowl. (Rings ; enter Ambrose, and catching the Sueruerv’s glance, exit 
instanter.) Now we'll soon be provided—My certic, it’s casier to get back 
the Punch than the Parliament ! 

TICKLER. 

Fear nothing. They will either be beaten into giving up both the Unions, 
or into doing what I honestly confess I should consider as nearly as good— 
perhaps, after the lapse of three generations, in our own case, on the whole, 
the better thing of the twain. 

. SHEPHERD. 

And what's that ? (Enter Punch. )}—Noo, Doctor Wodrow, in wi’ your glass 
—the meikle big ane o’ the three—this will gar your inside lowp.—And what's 
your projec, Mr Tickler, I was spearin? 

TICKLER. 

A very simple project. Let them keep one session of Parliament here and 
two in Dublin for every three that they hold in Westminster, and the Devil’s 
in it—— 

wopROW. 
Hoot fie, Southside—and you an Elder !—— 
TICKLER. 
Peceavi !—give me a tumbler of your punch for sconce.— Well, I say, the 
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mischief's in it, if the two Sister Capitals do not take a spring to astonish the 
world—aye, and the Sister Kingdoms, too. Why, even the King’s bit jaunt did 
more than I can tell—It was elixir vite to us all for a twelvemonth— 
and had not Lord Castlereagh gone off just then, and the liberal reign begun 
in earnest, it’s my fancy we should have been speaking of that fortnight to 
this day. But the ne’erdoweels spoiled all with their conundrums. 
NORTH. 
And that was his Grace of Wellington’s own opinion once. 
MACRABIN. 

Granting all other obstacles were overcome—how do you propose to carry 
on the machinery of government? Where are to be the public offices here in 
Auld Reekie ? ere are we to lodge the Ministers? And how are all the 
Members of the two Houses and their families to be put up ? 

TICKLER. 

Never fear ; where the carcass is, thither will the eagles gather fast enough. 
The King has no house in London, nor has had this many a day, by half so com- 
fortable, as well as magnificent, as the Baron of Ballendean could turn out old 
Holyrood at three months’ notice. The great lords and dukes—there’s not so 
many of them after all—would be very well contented with such dwellings as 
bankrupt Writers to the Signet are in the habit of erecting for their own accom- 
modation in Moray Place and elsewhere,—shoving the Septentrionic Juriscon- 
sults back to their proper quarters in the Old Town ;—the Assembly Rooms 
would do very well for the Treasury ;—in short, the deuce a fear but we would 
find room for them all. $ 

MACRABIN. 

The mere clerkage, man, hundreds, perhaps thousands of them, how would 

you bring them down, and where would you stow them? 
TICKLER. : 

Contract with the United Kingdom, to be sure,—fetch them all down in 
two or three voyages, at a a-bottom ; and there’s the Castle Bar- 
racks, I would board and lodge the tinklers there, better than ever they were 
in their dirty lives.before, at seven and sixpence a-week. 

SHEPHERD. 

As for the Whigs, I suppose billets on Dr Knox, and others in and about 

Surgeon Square, would owrecome every difficulty. 
TICKLER» 

My eye! whata reformation one such session would bring about among our 

vain, silly, doomed and doited gentry ! 
MACRABIN. 

Purification of domestic morals, I presume—a new sense of divine truth 
awakened. 

TICKLER. 

Havers—havers.—But I'll tell you what there would be. Our gentry have 
been ruined thus: Our nobility being wiled away (to all substantial purposes) 
by the Southron, the lairds have been left to themselves, and, no examples of 
really great wealth being before their eyes to overawe them, they have all, for- 
sooth, entered into a deliberate system of competition with each other in point 
of show and expense. One laird has L.3000 a-year, we shall say—and how 
few Scottish lairds ever had any such rental, we all know; he has such and 
such an house, and such and such an establishment, and gives such and ‘such 
entertainments. Next parish glorifies itself in a brother squire of L.2000 a-year, 
but with quite as long a pedigree. It immediately ensues, that he claps a back 
jam to his old house,in order that it may be as big as his neighbour’s, and per 
adventure he erects a pepperbox at each angle, and points his staircase window, 
and battlements his garrets—behold the castle or the priory—Then comes the 
butler and the under-butler—how could he do without them ?—and a suitable 
train of coxcombs in blue and crimson—and then comes company to admire all 
this—and then crack goes the champagne—and then comes pay- day—and then 
in goes the Laird to Edinburgh, to crack over his affairs with his excellent and 
right trusty friends Messrs Bondison and Macrichaye,—and soanother year goes 
off—and another—and the Laird’s sons are getting up—and anelection is athand 
—and Lord So-and-so’s in the Admiralty—or Mr So-and-so’s in the East In- 
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dia Direction—or General So-and-so is a great friend of Lord Fitzroy, or some 
other great gun at the Horse-Guards—and the County Collector has had a 
touch of lately—and the Laird has settled in his own mind, that 
in case of or L’Amy, or apne. jo te Dene, & weakd bons Nad 
oan ote so small a matter as a Sheriffship, aye and until the old 
ird be gathered unto his grandfathers. Do you smoke them, Doctor? 
WoODROW. 
There is no soundpess in them. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! 
TICKLER. 

This species of folly is comparatively unknown in the south. The spectacle 
of gehts tengaiiegnen, obviously unattainable and inimitable, + a 
stantly before smaller people's eyes, they begin to let their vanity run in ano 
ther and a more wholesome channel ; and pique themselves, in fact, on a sys- 
tematic eer | and moderation. An y that has ever spent a summer in 
Yorkshire, will back me throughout, I am certain. A man with 8 or L.10,000 
a-year of good fat Sy oy in 3 ring-fence, in the Ves Riding, lives in every 
respect more plainly e’er a Scotsman with a nominai L.3000 of 
rental even, from Dan to Beersheba. 
woDRow. 


And you are seriously of opinion that the splendour of the great Englishers 
would dazzle our Lairds’ een, so that they would see clearly the propriety of 
living within their means? 

TICKLER, 


It would help, I think, and help not a little—even that. But this is not the 
effective style of operation I contemplate. Look, after all, to the situation of 
the Scotch magnates in their dear South. Their pedigrees are among the 
finest in Europe—that is admitted—those of the English peerage, taken as a 
body, are among the poorest in Europe— 

NORTH. 
I admit that—it has been the policy of most recent ministers to degrade the 


peerage ; and if they had Late j we of making new peers in Scotland, we 
v 


may easily guess what they e done here in that way also, when we 
look at their Baronetage. 
TICKLER. 

Yes, yes—nevertheless, the fact is certain, that the English nobility-turn up 
their noses at the Scotch. Nothing under a Duke is admitted as of right among 
the haute noblesse there. Our Earls and all downwards are practically consi- 
dered as belonging to an inferior order—something half way, perhaps, between 
the English title of the same sound’and an Irish one. 

MACRABIN. 
I have even known a Scotch Duke sneered at as a questionable sort of animal. 
NORTH. 

Aye,—Brummell cut a certain worthy old friend of ours in St James’s Street 
having the preceding autumn spent six weeks at Dunkeld and Blair, shoot~ 
ing deer and supping Athole-brose all the time like a hero. 

MACRABIN- 

Money—money—money. 

TICKLER. 

Chiefly so—but not entirely. Two things are necessary—or at least one or 
other of the two—close connexion with some of the real grandees of England, 
who intermarry 4 4a Banyan—or enormous wealth. 

MACRABIN. 
That last will cover all defects. Thanks to Mr Pitt. 
NORTH. 

Thanks rather to the necessities of Mr Pitt's time. Had he not extended 
the peerage as he did, the accursed proud little knot of stinking Whigs would 
have had every et own at. Charley Fox would have been Mogul, 
and England would have been revolutionized as sure as the Bastile was over- 
thrown. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, yes—But Pitt could not achieve that necessary good without the ac- 

companiment of great, and, I fear, lasting evil, The peerage of England has 
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been thoroughly degraded. Money buys boroughs, and boroughs may come 
mandany thing under a dukedom an oe thee! on pounds, shillings, 
and pence, can do things that a true nobility durst not think of. 
d MACBABIN. 
Rat, for example—rat. 
TICKLER. 

. Thou hast said it. This degraded order, however, tramples on the Scottish 
peerage, who are base enough to prefer such usage to remaining as princes of 
the land here at home. And what I was coming to is this—that were Parlia« 
ment held here now and then, these peers of ours would find themselves, now 
and then, in possession of precedence as to rank over their habitual despisers ; 
they would, moreover, find themselves now and then able to display more mag- 
nificence than these. Here they would have their fine places, for example ; 
and having their estates at hand, they would be able to live much better every 
way than they ever can afford to do four hundred miles away. After all, they 
would be the cocks of the walk here ;—and what between the sense of self-re- 
spect thus re-awakened among them, and the sobering influences already al 
luded to operating on the order just below them, I do not think it too much 
to say, that great good would and must be produced. 

NORTH. 

Why, perhaps, if they knew that Edin was to be the capital once every 
three, four, or even five years, they might learn to content themselves with 
that, and lie by in the interim. Any thing that should tend to keep them out 
of London would unquestionably be beneficial. 

TICKLER. 

Aye—and not to Scotland, or to Ireland alone, but to England herself. What 

is London to grow to? When James the Sixth went up, the population of 
' London was about what that of Edinburgh is now—not more. In two cen- 
turies it has risen from 150,000 to 1,400,000 at the least. Is that to go on ad 
infinitum ? Can it go on without destroying the country? Can it go on with- 
out sapping the strength of the provinces? Can it go on without causing 
some consummating convulsion in the great Babylon itself? I consider that 
the indifference with which Parliament after Parliament goes on contemplating 
this ruinous growth, is a phenomenon of absurdity—of insanity. And I know 
of no method by which the evil can be checked, except by throwing the weight 
of government and fashion, perforce, occasionally, into the scales of Dublin and 
Edinburgh. 

MACRABIN. 
A young and active Sovereign might take the hint. 
TICKLER. 

I expect no absurdities. It would be as ridiculous to transplant his present 
Majesty, God bless him! to the North, as it would be to remove me from be- 
neath the shadow of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, to a snug villa in the 
Alpha Road.—(I think I have heard the name of such an abomination.) 

NORTH. 

Situated close to the Paddington Canal, and sung repeatedly by Signor Le 
Hunto, Gloria di Cocagna. 

MACRABIN, 

As was also the Zeta rod, I believe. 

-  TICKLER. 

From a kingdom, we have already sunk into a province; let the thing goon 
much longer, and from a province we shall fall to a colony—one of “‘ the do-« 
minions + doen belonging!” They are knocking our old entail law to 
pieces as fast as they can, and the English capitalists and our Glossins be- 
tween them, will, before many days pass, have the soil to themselves—unless 
something be done—and I for one shall do mon possible. 

MACRABIN. 

Trecenti juravimus. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, if the gentry lose the land, the Highland anes at ony rate, it will only 
be the Lord’s righteous judgment on them for a hon’ ce the people 
before them. Ah ! wae’'s me~-I hear the Duke of Hamilton’s cottars are a’ 
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away, man and mither’s son, frae the Isle o’ Arran. Pity on us! was 
Sere a bonnier sight in the warld, than to sail by yon green shores on a braw 
summer's evening, and see the smoke risin’ frae the puir bodies’ bit shielings, 
ilk ane wi’ its peatstack and its twa three auld donnerd pines, or saughs, or 
elms, sugh—sughin’ owre the thack in the gloamin’ breeze ? 
NORTH. 
By the bye, I have a letter this morning from a friend of mine now in Up- 
r Canada. He was rowed down the St Lawrence lately, for several days on 
end, by a set of strapping fellows, all born in that country, and yet hardly one 
of whom could speak a word of any tongue but the Gaelic. They sung heaps 
of our old Highland oar-songs, he says, and capitally well, in the true He- 
bridean fashion ; and they had others of their own, Gaelic too, some of which 
my friend noted down, both words and music. He has sent me a translation 
of one of their ditties—shall I try how it will croon? 
OMNES. 
O, by all means—by all means. 
NORTH. 
Very well, ye’ll easily catch the air, and be sure you tip me vigour at the 
chorus. _ Chants. 


CANADIAN BOAT-80NG—( from the Gaelic.) 


Listen to me, as when ye heard our father 
Sing long ago the song of other shores— 
Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices, as ye pull your oars: 
CHORUS. 
Fair these broad meads—these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas— 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides : 
Fair these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


We ne’er shall tread the fan ~ pea valley, 


Where ’tween the dark hills creeps the small clear stream, 
In arms around the patriarch banner rally, 
Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam : 
Fair these broad meads—these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


When the bold kindred, in the time long-vanish’d, 
Conquer’d the soil and fortified the keep,— 
No seer foretold the children would be banish’d, 
That a degenerate Lord might boast his sheep : 
Fair these broad meads—these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


Come foreign rage—let Discord burst in slaughter ! 
O then for clansman true, and stern claymore— 
The hearts that would have given their blood like water, 
Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar: 
Fair these broad meads—these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


SHEPHERD. 
Hech me! that’s really a very affectin’ thing, now.—Weel, Doctor, what 
say you? Another bowl? 
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woDROw. 

Weel, Mr Hogg, if ye will have it—but'really the evening’s advancing—and, 
wi’ a’ your wise discourse, friends, ye’ve given me very little light yet about 
my tway callants. - 

TICKLER. ; 

Doctor Wodrow, there’s nothing for it but colonization. Wilmot Horton 
for ever, say I. If I were a stout carle like you, with a parcel of seepting 
olive plants rising about my table, by the Ghost of Nebuchadnezzar I wo 
roup off, turn every thing into cash, and make interest with Peel for a few 
thousand square miles of improvable land somewhere in Australia. I'll be 
hanged if I would not. 

woDROw. 


I’m owre auld, Mr Tickler, I’m owre auld. 
TICKLER. 

You! you're not sixty—here am I, seventy-six come Candlemas, and it 
would take but little to persuade me to join your venture. What say you, 
North? could we move you to such a tramp? 

NORTH. 

Why, I’ve been thinking of the like already. Let political affairs go on here 
in their present course for another Session or so, and Great Britain will be no 
place for the like of us to leave our bones in. We may as well lie by a little 
while longer, and then, by Jupiter, and then—if nothing turns up—why, the 
best thing we can do will, I devoutly believe, be to pack up bag and baggage, 
and endeavour to found a free and Christian state somewhere of our own. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll gang wi’ ye, sir,—I’ll be ready at half a year’s notice—gin ye'll gie me 
a grand estate or a good post. 

NORTH. 


Done! you shall choose for yourself, James. 
SHEPHERD. 


Na, na! I'll be weel content wi’ ony thing q appoint.—And you, Macrabin, 


will ye bear to stand at the pier o’ Leith, and see us a’ sailing awa’? 
MACRABIN. 

Not I, indeed. I have made up my mind to be your Chief- Justice, Judge 

Admiral, and Lord High Chancellor, allin one. * 
TICKLER. 

As I am the Senior, and also the chief capitalist, 1 intend to be Governor, or 
Cacique, or whatever else we may fix on for title.—You, North, shall be my 
First Lord of the Treasury ; and honest Mullion my Secretary of State. Odo- 
herty will be forthcoming for Commander-in-Chief. I shall offer the Admi- 
ralty to Basil Hall, I think.—He is certainly the most courageous Argonaut 

g, for he has stereotyped the first edition of his book—and on the whole, 
consider this compliment as due to him. You, Macrabin, as you judiciously 
propose, shall have the law arrangements on your shoulders—you shall be at 
once our Solon and our Sugden— 
MACRABIN. 
Your Justinian and your Justice Clerk— 
. TICKLER. 
Our Rhadamanthus and our Rae— 
MACRABIN. 
Your Lycurgus, your Lyndhurst, and your L’Amy—(hear.) 
TICKLER. 
Our Plato, our Plunkett, and our Pitmilly—(hear.) 
MACRABIN. 
Your Cato, your Coke, and your Keay—(hear, hear.) 
TICKLER. 
Our Meadowbank, our Minos, and our Macniell—(hear.) 
MACRABIN. 
Your Draco, your Demosthenes, and your Dickson—(hear, hear.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Our Halkerstone, our Houp, and our Hangie—(hear, hear, hear.) 
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OMNES. 
Ha! lia! ha!—ha! ha! ‘haf—ha! ha! ha! 
TICKLER. 
By the way, Doctor, we’ve been forgetting the Church Establishment. Of 
course you'll be our Bishop ? 


wopROow. 

Me a Bishop, Mr Tickler !—I'’m a Calvinist to the back-bane—Presbyte« 

rian pawrity for me wherever I gang. 
MACRABIN.- 

I have a more solid objection. The Scripture has ruled that a Bishop must 
be the husband of only one wife, and I submit that such a character would be 
wholly out of place in a new settlement, such as we are about to organize. I 
am therefore inclined, as Amicus Curie, to suggest that we should adhere to 
the Presbyterian model ; in which case, our worthy friend here might com- 
ply with the spirit of our Patriarchal Institutions, and have just as many Mrs 
Pawrity- Wodrows as he might happen to find convenient under existing cir« 
cumstances. 

SHEPHERD. 
Aye, man? and how mony Mrs Macrabins is there to be o’ them? 
MACBABIN. 

Hogg—The answer to that question is still in the womb of time. As well 
might I ask how many Mrs Hoggs, Mrs Ticklers, or Mrs Norths.—Such 
enquiries, Hogg, at the present stage of this business, must be cousidered as 
rash, premature, and irrelevant. But sure I am, (rising) that, sitting there as 

ou do, you can have no doubt with regard: to the principle, gentlemen, the 
Goals the just, the liberal, and the salutary principle, on which I have ventu- 
red to bottom the hingeing and cardinal features. of this case! No, Hogg, is it 
to be endured that we, a patriotic band, fleeing to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, in order that we may no longer be the witnesses of the political, the 
moral, and the religious degradation, insecurity, and oppression of a once proud, 
and virtuous, and truly Protestant country—is it to be borne, I say, and I re- 
peat, that we, my Luds,—that we, the heroic victims of this tyranny, the noble 
eschewers of this abomination, the self-exiled confessors of the great and holy 
cause of British Protestantism—is it to be endured even for a mioment, that we, 
my Luds, should be held Bound to carry with us into those new, wide, and vir- 
gin regions, over which we seem destined to diffuse and establish the great 
principles of light, and law, and liberty,—is it to be endured, my Luds, that 
we should hamper our wings in this great, gallant and glorious excursion, with 
any of those most inapplicable impediments and most unsuitable entanglements, 
which, rendered necessary in old thickly peopled territories by the inevitable 
march of circumstances, and sanctioned accordingly in such territories by the 
denunciations at once of the press, the pulpit, and the pillory, could under other 
circumstances be attended with no consequence but that of hampering the in- 
fant movements of the social principle in a manner alike impertinent, my Luds, 
impolitic, and unpleasant >—( Hear, hear !)—No, sir, far from us be such nar 
row, illiberal, and unphilosophical bigotry ! Let us not assimilate ourselves in 
our minds’ eyes to the poor haltered mill-horses, who stump their eternal round 
within the never-varying circle of outworn formalities! Let us, O my Hogg, 
take a wider, a nobler, and a more aérial range in our aspirations !—( Hear, 
hear !)—Let us dwell rather on the great precursors and founders of the ex< 
isting societies now degrading and degraded, within the ancient hemisphere of 
this terrestrial globe—Let us assimilate ourselves rather to the Patriarchs of 
old—( Hear, hear, hear !)—Let us go forth into the wilderness of the New 
World, able and willing to exert all our faculties in the noble task of founding 
a wise, a free, an independent, a moral, a just, an obedient, and a populous 
nation.— (Hear, hear !)—Let the people grow, and let the rulers thereot abound 
and flourish.—( Hear, hear, hear /)—Let us spread ourselves in a full and fer- 
tilizing stream, from the borders of the great river, even the river TickLER— 
unto the wilderness of Woprow on the right hand, and unto the huge cedar- 
clad mountains of the MacraBintan chain upon the left !—( Hear, hear.)— 
Let our Shepherd bequeath his name and his blood to all the dwellers in a val- 
ley like unto the valley of Egypt—Yea, let the Hoces of that land be as nu- 
merous as the Howtowdies of this! And let Nertuoro.is extend her walls 
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and her towers, until Imperial Rome, in comparieon to her, be voted a rat- hole, 
Nineveh a nook, Babylon a baby-house, and Pekin the paltriest pile of the 
Pigmies! Ina word, I, like this reverend and revered father, am opposed Mor- 
dicus to the adoption of the Episcopalian ritual and discipline in the infant 
state. In its application to our meditated polity, I foresee a long concatena- 
tion of letmanliie and even disgusting evils; I say with our Wodrow— 
‘* Let Love be liberty, and Nature law !"-~(hear, hear, hear.) 
And I beg leave to propose a health to the Wives and Sweethearts of the Colon- 
ists of New St Ki1's—(three times three.) 
TICKLER. 
I hereby give my sanction to that name. New Sr Ki1’s, let it be. 
NORTH. 

Thank ye—well, I think we have settled most other things pretty decently 
— Where are we to get the cash? 

TICKLER. : 

Cash? Pooh, a Cash, Corn, and Catholics—all shall be forthcoming. 
Why, I don’t wish to take things at a high estimate; but, surely, what wit 
my land and /ands in the West Country, my stock here, in France, and in the 
United States—North’s plum—and what the rest of you may scrape together, 
we may count one way or another on some—let me see—some millions—or so. 
Not enough, you will say ?>—well, it will make a beginning, however, and when 
once we're afloat, no fears—we shall have constant accessions. Protestant ca- 
pital will soon pour in upon us. 

MACRABIN. 

I look much to the influence of the liberal laws I shall take care to establish. 
I shall give every encouragement to new comers, I promise you—and what with 
London Bankers, and Edinburgh Writers-to-the-Signet, and other accidental 
contributors, I think our Magazine is, in fact, like to be troubled with a “ press 
of matter.” 

TICKLER. 

According to the recent averages, we may count on, at least, one of each of 
these classes of emigrés yearly—They’'ll certainly prefer New St Kit’s to the 
United States, or even to La Belle France. 

wopDRow. 

I thought you had wished an exclusively moral population—now really, gen- 
tlemen, fugitive bankers—swindling doexs—people that, in fact, can’t well, 
when detected thoroughly, be allowed to remain even among tlie Whigs of 
the old country—with submission, I can’t but have my doubts how these folk 
would amalgamate. 

TICKLER. 


Be not over curious. Our motto must be, quoad capital, Adi’s fish that comes 
to the net—Come pike—come gudgeon ! 
MACRABIN. 
Remember the origin of Rome, Doctor—the brazen wolf, the Horatii and 
Curiatii, Bos locutus est, the Sabine ladies, and other points of learning. Come, 
fill your glasses—tingle-lingle-ling—hear ye the music o’ the spoon, Doctor ? 


SHEPHERD (sings, uccompanied by MacRaBIN on the Trombone.) 


Let them cant about Adam and Eve—frae my saul 
I’m mair gien to lamenting Bcélzebub’s fall. 
Though the beasts were a’ tame, and the streams were a’ clear, 
And the bowers were in blossom a’ through the lang year— 
Our ain warld wad serve me for an Eden atweel, 
An it werena for fear o’ the Meikle Black Deil. 

Crorus—*“ Our ain warld,” &c. 


I was born to a lairdship on sweet Teviot side, 
My hills they are green, and my holms they are wide, 
I hae ewes by the hundred, and kye by the score, 
And there’s meal, and there’s maut, and there’s whisky galore— 
And this warld wad serve me for an Eden atweel, 
An it werena for fear o’ the Meikle Black Deil. 
Cuorus— Our ain warld,” &c. 
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There is Jenny, jimp Jenny—and blythe bonny Kate, 
There is Susan the slee—and there’s Bauby the blate, 
There is yen my darling, that kaims net | her hair, 
And wee frighten’d Meg, that I met at the fair— 
And this warld would serve me for an Eden atweel, 
An it were na for fear o’ the Meikle Black Deil. 
Cuornus—“ Our ain warld,” &c. 


. woprow. 
O fie—O fie—Mr Hogg! Mr Hogg! Mr Hogg !— ( Exit.) 


MACRABIN. 
Come, now, the o!d cock’s off at last—Let’s have in the cigars, and begin 
work seriously. — ( Left smoking.) 
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7 chase, 
x and Capt. v 
F. Gds. 


bet from 3d 
3 July 1829 

hte x | Infantr, rchase. 
Cu ne front rf sae 


-—— J, Lord Wallscourt, fou tk F. 
17 June 
— , from 92 F. 30 do. 
—- Vyner, t lst Life Gds. 4 do. 
—— Keats, from 85 F, 5 July 

To be Lieutenant of Infa 
ime Bor om cm” Tayo 


= Full Pay ina. Reeimend th ne, 
upon a ao 


| has serled. pronation upon Half ay, anand 
Lat’ Webbs treat £. 5 July 1819 





stn iments, Promotions, &c. 


Col, Clifton, 1 Dr. ree. aif. with Lt. Col, Somer. 


Le‘Cot Biel, Cola. Gas. with Lt.Col. Arden, 


— charlewoos, Gr, Gds. with Lt, Col. Beau- 


Wes 0 F. with Ma Hopkins, he p. 
— Bebop, $07. sc. diff. with Ma. re oa 
Capt a a Fy nes ak with Cope Derkaion, 


— Wratiamson, 73 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Eyre, 
-— F. ree. diff. with Capt. Harvey, 
—Siatioy saeens rec. diff, with Capt. Mais- 
real, oF. ree. diff, with Capt. W.N. Hill, 


— Fim, 75, re, at with th Capt. Keats, h. p. 
Lieut. Rallet, 4 Dr. Gds. with Lieut. Colquhoun, 


—— Steuart, 5 Dr. Gds. with oe. Biiien, 2 De 
-—— Young, 65 F. with Lt. Taylor, h. p. 90 F. 
— la 5 F. with Lt. »h. p. 8 F. re- 


Re 8 Fle aa 
oun . Tee. 

— Delamaio, 67 ee. Gu with Le a. Vise. 
— Fincastle, 


F. 
a) ee "aS Bee. dite with Lt. Knox, h. p. 
89 F. 
Ens. J. A. 


, 91 F. with 2d Lt. O’Calla- 
ghap, h. p. 

p ae and Retirements. 
Lieut.-General. 


Colonel. 
Hamilton, Coldst. Gds. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Arden, Coldst. Gds. 


Neynoe, 60 F. 
Shaw, h. p. Rifle Brig. 
Ensigns. 

Ness, 18 F. —_ 

» 43 FP. 
| , 59 F. 
Ruxton, 78 F. 
Morrison, 92 F. 

Dep. Assist. Com. General. 

Dep. As. Com. Gen. Ryrie. 


Paymaster. 


Medical Dep. 

As. Surg. Emslie, » Goom, eo 

Bramley, Rifle Br 

2d As. Surg. Lambert, Ord. ‘Med. Dep. 
Cancelled. 

Lt. Irvine, 1 W. I. R. 

2d Lt. Hon. W. F. Cowper, Rifle Brig. 
Cashiered. 

Surg. Gowen, 33 F. 


Deaths. 
Lieut.-General. 
Conran, Col. of 98 F. Epping 
Lieut.-Coloneis. 


Malta R reviously of 92 
Fe egt. (pi 19 J -4 1839 
mg Jul y 


Grant, 1 F. 


17 July 1829 


Macdonald, 
F.) Edinbu 

Raban, E. I. Comm, Serv. 
Major. 
Fits Gerald, late 5 Vet. Bn. Limerick 11 May 1829 

Captains. 
u ompton, uth 

pp! yal pton, seo nai 


Smith, h Eee m7 do. 
Millward, p- 2 Gar. Bn. 

Lieutenants. 
Ww , 7 F. Malta 6 May 1829 
D. H. ‘Kay, 33 F. Fort Augusta, — 
Ommaney, R. Art. Port Royal, Jamaica . 21 May 
GEESE img Ee 
Hall, 


Baring, be p.6 Le Bn, K. G. Ln Linneburg 14 May 


Ensign. 
31 F. Rennis 
F. 


ey 


28 March 1829 
20 Dec. 1828 


Twopeny, h. 
Power, : Pp. 
Quarter-Master. 
vam ret. full pay, R. Horse a Halifax, 

Yorkshire 4 22 June 1829 
Medical 
Surg. Campbell, 2F. Cape of Good Hope 
17 7 April 1829 
As. Surg. Thompson, 92 F. Fermoy 
Provost Marshal General. 
John Hicks. 





ALPHABETICAL List or EnNLo1su BANKRUPTCIES, announced from the 22d 0 
June, to the 22d of July, 1829, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Anderson ap ery a weg 
. Sqnem, cingien 


Bradbridge, W. Fi cavenient, | linen-draper. 
Bower, J. Petworth, scrive 
Baden, R. preety hemhenpes 
Bingbeou T. Bell- 6 ote plumber J 
eighley, linen-draper. 
° Wot m, lace-manufacturer. 

‘ord, wool-stapler. 

terfield, vener. 

Burrows, —— tailors. 
Weil Stanhor nen-draper. 
Eas cheesemonger- 


Cooke, , watchmaker. 
Clarkson, A M flounslows coach-master. 





1289.7] 

Cleveland, W. Gravel-lane, Southwark, inn- 
W. Lima, South America, and Robert- 

Cochrane, ma, yr ding 

crea. Tilley-street, 

Clark, J J. Southwark and Walworth, coal-mer- 

Cook, S. and S. M, Oliver, Alie-street, uphol- 

sterers. j 


Dye, a. ining 
a G. Dover-place, “New "Renteond, car- 


Dawson, T. Sunderland, — 
} eg D. 9 ee 
Dixou, G.- and He Anderson, (or Bishop-Auckland, 


yy co ang 
R. St Stephens, Barnwell, clay-mer- 
chant. 
Edwards. W. W. Fleet-street, bootmaker. 
Meant, ” A. Brownlow-street, billiard-table ma- 


Everill, T. Worcester, straw-hat manufacturer. 
de, pers. 


per Clapton, spinster. 
fancy manufacturers. 
Maeed. meschent. 
8 street, § Southwark, hosier. 
and W. W Comnolield, N Northampton, dra- 





facturer. 
Hill, W. Cirencester, coal- coal-merchant. 
a 2S ae Salford, tallow-chand- 


Halen, S. and J. oa 3, Balen, St James’s-street, deal- 
iukaset Blackwellhall, factor. 
shoemaker. 


Loft, G, Wood 


Nevett, 3 ‘i and W. is 
Norbrook, W. 


Phillips, N. Exeter, dealer. 
seein ” West Smithfield, ironfounder. 
ape, W. N -square, tailor. 


bay J Midmesdcld, ng: keep 
Sg oe 
E. a. hoo eatatn and J. re nit 


plage, ares 8 Re 
— J. Bolton- RB. Regge 

Ruel, fe » mercer. 

Rowboihei, Lares Great Surrey- street, hat-manufac- 
Pi once Ww. Bermondsey-street, Southwark, carrier 
Stokes, G. 3 





Stevens, J. oe 
Smith, C. Phoenix-wharf, coal-merchant. 
Stonehouse, J. Mincing-lane, and Clapham, wine- 


Sutton, H. H. U; T hames-street and Kenning- 


Tucker, W. G. Exeter, ; 
Thorpe, G. and T. Red-lion-street, ‘Clerkenwell, 


Westray, R. Stockport, grocer. 
Wheeler, J. a corn-dealer. 


Walmsley, J. Hammersmith, viectualler. 

White, A. ‘and W. Metcalf, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
Wyatt, J- J. Biymouth, rope-maker. : 

jun. Blakeney, tanner. ce. 

Wain, J. Holborn, Fleet-street, and Skinner. 
street, boot-maker. 

Wellevise, M. Crescent-place, Blackfriars, milli- 
ner. 

Wright, D, Chapel-place, Vere-street, tailor. 


ALPHABETICAL List or ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced from the Ist to 
3lst July 1829, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazetté. 


Allan on ironmongers, Aberdeen. 


and 


Chalmers, Andrew, formerly builder in Edinburgh, 
now in Dundee. 

Davidson, Peter, flesher and cattle dealer in Aber- 

Geddes, W vintner in Inverness. 

Grant, James, of Burnthall, 

Henry and Paterson, drapers, Dumfries, and 





410 
Henry, and James Paterson, as indivi- 


H and Armstrong, merchants, Edinburgh, 
and 
qos Grsege Menrae George Armstrong, as 


Jack, Peter, writer, builder, and merchant, Pais- 
= auctioneer and 

rg hatmatkers Giangos, and 
se ieee sae. Honowe ef 


Bankrupts. 


CSept, 


plenenden, wine and spirit merchant, 


Smith, James, of Jerburgh, and Smith, John, of 


‘Thomson, Thomas, and ea 
in Kilmarnock, and T » Thomas, the 
sole partner, ai on individual. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Apr 27. Co ee the lady of 
pia cna 
22. AtN 

Pe bey of Henry’ St George ee ae 


Mall AT Kersibank Hou House, the lady of Henry 
akoek bs Hunter; Of a daughter. 


terston, 
ot. At No. 63, South Bridge Street, Mrs Nicol, 
oS. Hounger, ane of Craigho 
‘3 Creseent, Mrs James 
Drummond Place, Mrs Arthur 
y of James Sinclair, Esq. of 


Peddie, of a son 
meee oe hie, Hart of of Sir Thomas 
oollaston r a 
17. At Hilthousefield H ouse, Mrs Alexander 
a \ 
18. ff Ctoowes, the Hon. Mrs Colville, of 4 


daughter. 
— At 10, Hill Square, Mrs Mullo, of a son. 
19. At Restalrig, Mire Ogilvie, of a da 
urr. 


A 
Robert T: 
on A the Earl, outils Harowby's, Se crowby's, Sandon, Sta, 
fordshire, the 
5 es Pena Lay of S. H. Marshall, 
Esq. of a daug 
Fi Doune Terrace, Mrs James Steuart, of 


“os. At bp aged bs ny: Herts, the ape of the 


Hon. A. Leslie Melville, advocate, of 
— Mrs Biai “Windor Steet, of « daughter. 
— At No. 33, ndia Street, the wife of Andrew 


wey | i Sorin Ca a of a son. -scaitergh, Mrs Chas 
2 ke “amine, Shatin Sage Elcho, of 3 ae We. 


Mae. Kir: 
ther Moumgua’ at's 


Lon 


MARRIAGES. 
Pm 3. At Naples, Mr George Craik, saddfer, 
—> aoe a. oe Se of = James Car- 


At ry on Mr ar Wiltie, ~; Seren 
hom, to Jane, second daughtet of the inte Mi Mr 
Pratt, Edinburgh. 

29. At London, Sheffield. Grace, 
son of the late Richard Grace of Boley, 
to Harriet Georgina, second daughter of 
General Sir Johu Hamilton, Bart. 

30. At Valleyfield Farm, the Rev. James Drum- 
mond, —— of Forgandenny, to Elizabeth 


hter of Mr William Hogg, 
Valleyfield Fi iio 


July 3. At t Bridgend, John Tait, Esq. Dalkeith 
House, m4 to Mary, eldest dauchter of the deceased 
John f Ronaldson, Esq. Sauchiand. 

— At Glasgow, Jonn Anderson, Esq, formerly 
* — Jane Dennistoun, second daugh- 

the late George Yuille, Esq. of Cardross 

Parke Dumbartoushine 

— At No, 108, Gover Street, a mie Mr 
Turnbull, Frederick , to. Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late Walter Turnbull, Esq. Mel- 
rose. 


second 
M.P. 
jieut.- 


6. At Church, near Portsmouth, aa 
tain Edwin Hich, R.N. son of the late Sir Charles 
Rich, Bart. of Shirley House, Hants, to Sophia, 
— Ed Captain G. F. Angelo, of 

ill, pen 

t Dundee, Alexander Millar, Esq. writer 
Pony to Margaret M. daughter of the late Cap- 
tain Cabal, Dundee. 

7. AtGranton, Hercules James Robertson, Esq. 
advocate, to Anne Williamina, daughtér of the 
jm on Hon. Coase Hope, Lord President of the 

‘ourt 


8. At Dunbar, Mr John Ferme, agent to the 
itish Linen Company, Haddington, to Mary, 
only daughter of Mr James Purves, Dunbar. 

Mary, eldes Jeides Idest daughter of Erte Rev. Profecss ate 
a of the Rev. Pro r Pau 
of King’ 's College, e, there. ss 

13. At Myrt —y pie tiavase, Andrew 
Bayne, Esq. writer, Edin » to Mary eg 
die, daughter of John ee Nosds Bea Esq. of the 
Customs, Leith. 

— At Torhousemuir, Wigtonshire, W. Cowan, 
jun. Esq. banker, Ayr, to Anne Jane, 
daughter of Major M‘Haffie, formerly of the 2ist 
regiment of foot. 

i4, At Absriomy, Alexander Glennie, Esq. of 
Maybank, to Mary, second daughter of the late 
Professor "John Stuart, of Marischal College. 

— At Neilsland, the Rev. Gavin Lang, minister 
of the Scotch Church, Shelbourne, Nova Scotia, 
to Anna Robertson, daughter of J. Marshall, 

— At London, Robert, youngest son of the late 
George Sandilands, Esq. of Nuthill, to Mary, 

Otungest daughter of the late Sir Charles Style, 
tof Waterin ry, Kent. 

15. At No. 20, Windsor Street, Alexander Earle 

eith, Esq. advocate, to Emma, second daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Clay, Esq. of London. 
en At Newtonhill, Glasgow, Robert Ellis, Esq. 

W. S. to eldest daughter of the Rev, 


“a At Sefurgh, Dev David enhiat’ owe ef Ber: Raw- 


Fon = aorta bate 
a Sara obert Ainslie, 2 


ree Wheatley. 
only daughter of Mr C. Wheatley. 





Marriages and Deaths. 


Loses 


of the late J. J, 


to 
Eliza, eldest aughter of the late Mr Joseph Thom 
son, Edi 


burgh, Alex, 
ans Alison, 
, Gavin Walker, 
1 of Forgs Ssh Sah 
tr 
-— At Monkland House, Joim M 

ra. 76th regiment, to Miss Hamilton, Deoom 


a poner Edinburgh, the Rev. Rohet —y oes mi- 
nisier of the Church at Niagara, Upew Gonete 
to Catharine, yous daughter late Met 
Me Mecrnepices fy ener Me 
— At r 
mond, —— 


John Montgomerie, Esq. of 
jeut. 76th to Ellen, 
kL Regt., only daughter of 


late James H Esq. younger of nee 


50. At ep! p wear London, F. P. be core 
of te ate W by vie win London, 
a 


2d regiment, to J 
of —_ wit Trier a the Views aks 


late, path wena | Wood,. Esq: iis Deanmie Majesty's 
Vice-Consul ‘Colonel W to Emma Maria, 
Neues of WwW. his Britannic 
gency at T it, and widow of Major 


Of An speetemoms, to ariet 
eee oe of the late Right Hon. 
ennis 


Anne Sradenetl youngest 
of Cardigan. 


am, to the 
ughter of the me 


DEATHS. 

Jan: At Nagpore, in the East Indies, Mary Anne 
Gilchrist, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Hogg, and eldest 
o~ hter of John Borthwick Gilehrist, Esq. LL.D. 

. At Cox’s River, in New pH Wales, Jane, 
wite of Lieut. G. H. Kirkley, of his Majesty’s 59th 


ment. 


in the 75th year of his age. 
At 


a Se mk, the Viseount 


the elites poamine satin. 
sear an ey nee 


Bart. 
— At Lauriston Place, James Hutton, youngest 
son of Thomas Crichton, * 
Julyl. At Dalkeith, Mr Wm, Ballantyne, stu- 
dent of » aged 19 years ae 
lantyne, n “and seedsman 


— At B 4 hye d daughter 
of John Wadrrop, Esq. of Strathavon, banker in 


~ 
- 2 At Hurntisland Lieut. Andrew Cheape, R.N. 
x John Spence, surgeon 
St Bernard’s, Miss Eliza- 


ter of the late Rev. David Black, 
y Yester’s parish, Edinburgh. 





CSept. 
in the mathe- 
gt Hamilton 
Me 

“ his a 


been 
e time 


- guecessor 
t whi 


prs bene to 
idk hed long 


ithdra 


from wi 
in which he 
those 
whi 


Hamilton wi 
and high esti 
Grahame Camp- 


Archibald 


eee 
with respect 


He eae 
14. At 


Howe Street, 
Canongate, Miss Margaret 


15. At her house, No. 41, 
Janet Brandon. 
15 At Reid’s Court, 
Thomas Smith, 





% 


son of the late 
Fife. 


3 
x 


aia fs 


3 


pif ep 


wher, Lai 
in Seecthoedghins, the Rev. C. 


"s 


Bank, Captai 
Regt. 
‘ 


~ EA 
William Ai 


fa 


of Foot. 


nee 


Esq. of Cal- 


of 
eutta. 
18. At Castle Douglas, William Gillespie, Esq. 


writer 


inbu 
nsl 
,» Miss Drummond of Cair- 


near 
, Robert Mungal, Esq. in the 


bank 
This age. 
Bandirran, 


16. At St 
Colvin, eldest son 
there. 

19. At Lik 
86th year of 
22. At 
drum. 


City 
the 


i 


Sais! 


om Sievwright of Edin- 


— At Montrose, Mr 
29th y' 


wae 


Hep 


ear of fs 
Cathcart, 


1 
ai 


if Lockhart Muir- 


of Natural History in the Univer- 


in the 
At M 
, Professor 
ity of Glasgow. 


— At 


eldest son of 
enrietta, wifeof si 


i 


13 


3< 


Cc 


Sussex, Mrs 


East Lothian, Andrew Cuthbert- 
iu 
Esq. late 
at 


2 


of Henry Erskine 


Beagles, wife 
ae fies 


‘onsul at 
Fort. Wil 


near liam, 
the advanced age of 90. 


last survivor 


che 


¥ és 


4] 


of thechildren 


— 
was the 


Ce 


annett 


r's"s 


en os 


i 


a 


i 


# 


who 
as the only man w 


field 


sal of Keppoch, 


ho ie cothat bloody 


at Culloden, 

conduct worthy of 

he bore. in 
Ts 

of those 


hich Con 
her faculties to the last, 
a perfect recollection 


t 


Street, Newip 
vip tie inte De- 


= 


, Minto 


Het 


} 


ai 


cai 


ie 


ig heii a 


FaiS 5 


ae 


from Sierra 
1 James 
m M‘Cartney, 


to the Li 


nburgh. 


on his 
late 


‘tal aint 


’ 


M.D. many 


cya 


near L 


Mr John 


» Joh 
Infirmary. 
residence, Kent, Mrs 
86, widow of General Murray. 
house, Lawnmarket, Petes, 


senior 
raged 
‘his 
late session-cie® 


Mr John 


Wales, 
Mr John Thomson, 
Edward James, Esq. 


the Island of St Kitts, 


barrister at law. 


_ 76 years. 
ew South 
of the late 

. Fifeshire. 


urntisland 


Leone, James, 
— At Liv 
PE 

Links, Bi 


—In 


yaa 
Murray, 
the un- 


cea 


rm 


Land 


ie 


: 


2 
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